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Read ^Oth Svse, 191S, ' , «, 

By Padp. F. P. PuRvn. KooAictrHAicTrBHr. 


Our Transactions contain one paper which has somewhat 
copious references to this subject; viz., Mr. Bonar’s On 
Maritime Enterprise in Japan” (Vol. XV, Parti; 1887). In 
some reacts I wish to make Mr. Bonar’s paper a point of 
departure for my own. 

Mr. Bonar referred to some steps taken by the Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce in 1882 to investigate the condition 
of shippmg affairs in Japan from ancient times. No direct result 
seems to have come from these steps, but a good many semi- 
oriicial, and private, publications bearing on the subject, have 
appeared during the past few yeats,such as: in 1904the Nippon 
Kaiun Shi Shiryo (Materials for a History of Japanese Slupping) 
by Shiba Kentaro at tlie request of the Teishinsho (Depart¬ 
ment of Communickions), in 1909 tlie Nippon Kaiun Dzushi 
(Illustrated History of Japan Marine Ti'ansport) published by 
the TeiVhin.'^ho, in 1911 the Nippon Kinsei Zosen Shi (Japan- 
ese Modern Shipbuilding History) publbhed by the Society of 
Naval Architects, in 1903 the Ominato Zosen Yenkaku Shi 
(History of Shipbuilding in Ominato) by Kihira Nobuki, 
published under the auspices of tlie shipbuilders of Ominato, a 
place rivaling Osaka for the length of its record as a centre of 
the art. To this list should be added the Yamato Gata Sen Seizo 
Sumposho (Rules for the Construction of Japanese Junks) 
publi^ihed by the Teishinsho in 1902. 

Mr. Bonar very conveniently divides the history of marine 
enterprise in Japan into three periods :—the early de\'elopn>ent 
until it reached a flourishing condition, abruptly brought to a 
close by the final edict of the Shogun lyemitsu in 1639; the 
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period wliich elapsed between idiat date and the Restoration in 
1868 ; and the development of the modem Japanese nwrcantile 
marine beginning soon after the Restoration. Of the last named 
period Mr. Ronar remarks tliat the present mercantile marine ol 
Ji^nn is of such recent growth that its history is easily inves¬ 
tigated. This remark is still true, but with some important 
qualiBcations \ the immense strides that Jat>an has made since 
Mr. Bonar’s p^r in 1887 is a corollary ; so too, perhaps, is the 
fact tliat Iter policy in constructing tlie first Battle Cruiser of tlie 
World would influence all countries; but one very striking 
feature of tbe present time seems quite outside anything that 
could be anticipated in 1887, and that is the passing away of the 
Japanese junk, which, with the rare exceptions of Ashing boats* of 
certain classes and other small vessels, the pressure of r^ent 
years has pushed out of existence, its place being entirely oc¬ 
cupied by ships built in foreign s^le. This is the more agniA- 
cant when we remember that the supplanting type of ship was 
only introduced as a practical proposition within the memoiy of 
those now living. 

For information regarding the Arst of tlie [}enods in his 
analysis Mr. Bonar relies largely on the Wakan Senyoshu ^Col- 
lection of Ships used by the Japanese and Chinese) published by 
Kanazawa ICanemitsu in the 3rd year of Meiwa (1-766). 
This book runs to 12 volumes of 24 to 56 double pages in each ; 
it deals with traditional matters; also with various types and 
uses of ships ; the woods in use and the tools employed ; the 
ornaments by which the ships were adorned; the. number of 
n>cn required ; relation of ditnenaona to the capacity in 
Figs. I and 2 are taken from the book; they are interesting as 
probably showing the methods of construction in llie days the 
book was written (methods dliTerirg not so much from those in 
use as long as junks continued to be built) although the dress 
and bearing of the men engaged in the work are both archaic 

* Of fUhios boats with motois there were, in 1917, &82 of European 
type and 26% of luck type. 
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and impossible ; the autlior of the book was the son of a rich 
shipbuilder of Dojima, Osaka. Dealing with matters within liis 
personal ken Mr. Bonar notes the measures taken by tlie Japan' 
ese Government to promote the growth of its mercantile marine 
and to encourage sliips in foreign style in lieu of junics; one of 
its measures being the prohibition, after 18S7, of the building of 
junks having a capacity of more than 600 koku. In the.7 years 
1S73 to 1879 he shows tlie fall in the number of Japanese junks 
in existence under 500 koku to be from 21,156 to 17,755 ; and 
over 500 kokv from 1556 to 1530; while in the ten years 1870 
to 1879, the increase in foreign built vessels under 1,000 tons, 
was from 79 to 438 ; and over i ,000 tons from 3 to 14. 

Turning our attention to very early times, Mr. Nlshimura, 
recently appointed lecturer on Archaeology at Waseda Univer¬ 
sity, in 1917 published an interesting brochure attempting to 
bridge o\'er a part of the gulf between ti-adition and history. 
This brochure he calls the Kumana-no-morota Bune which he 
anglicises as ** the niany-oared ship of Kumano" The Nippon 
Kaiun Dzushl calls the same vessel Morote Bune (anglicised into 
nianybanded vessel) ; the idea is the same, even though the ex¬ 
pression is somewhat different. Fig. 3 illustrates after Ntshimiira 
one of the boats still preserved at tlie ICotoshiro Mlo shrine, 
Miogaseki, in Idzumo. These boats form the centre of attraction 
at an annual festival hdd 3rd Dec. in each year, with much local 
excitement. Mr. Nisliimura, following the Nihon-Shoki (Written 
Chronicles of Japan) connect the name Kumano-no-Morota- 
bune with Kumano in Idzumo, a village to the south ol Naka- 
no-umX He favours the view that the boats are very ancient, at 
least in design, giving documentary and philological studies in 
support; further, he reconstructs a map of the district in Idzumo 
as he supposes it to have existed in ancient times, and by its help 
explains tlie connection between the village of Kumano and what 
he conceives to be the meaning of the old records and legeniU. 
I have selected Mr. Nishiraura’s illustrations of the Morota-bune 
in preference to the Nippon Kaiun D/ushi's because of the care 
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taken by the author in producing them, and investigating all 
that was possible with regard to them. The Nippon Katun 
Dr.ushi on its part gives such excellent illustrations together 
with descriptive text of the ships belonging to times with which 
history has more close association that I shall now deal with 
several of the vessels referred to in that illustrated history, inter¬ 
polating one, Fig. 5, from another source. 

Fig. 4 shows what is called tlie boat of Sugawara Michi- 
zane; hypothetical date about goo A.D. The figure is taken 
from a picture preserved in the Ueno Museum, said to be copied 
from one (on a scroll kept at IQtano Tenjin, Kyoto) by Fujiwara 
no Nobuzane, who died in 1264. The arrangement of the boat 
and the method of propulsion difier very considerable from those 
of later times. It is not perliaps easy to say exactly what sort 
of stroke the rowers are giving, but it is certainly not that com¬ 
mon in the country to-day. 

Fig. 5 is taken from the makiinoHO of Honen Shonin, 
preserved in the Chion-in Temple at Kyoto and supposed to 
have been painted by Tosa Yoshimitsu about 1300. My 
illustr^on is from a reproduction called Dainihon Shiyo, 
published in 1909.' The subject of the picture is Genku (Honen 
Shonin) passing the port of Muro. 

Fig. 6 again reproduces what is called the Naval Engage¬ 
ment off Dan-no-uia (1185) In which the Minamoto defeated the 
Taira; the latter used in this engagement a very large vessel— 
shown in the picture aod separately in Fig. 7—of Chinese style, 
with battened ^ils; from this vessel the young Emperor Antoku, 
when the battle was found to be lost,- is supposed to have been 
hurried to his tragic end. The curious double hull of this vessel 
and its general tc^heaviness and unshiplike appearance suggest 
that the artist drew a good deal upon his imagination; a weapon 
of war that might be considered a formidable opponent io the 
powers it was intended to overcome may well have led him 
to depart from historic tradition. Tlie originals of these 
pictures are at the Akaraa-no-mij'a, Shimonoseki. Some 
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Veal'S ago I visited this shrine and found two separate 
series, representing the same scenes, but with diiTerences, 
one series consisting of 2 four-leaved screens, the other of 8 kakt- 
inono. A certificate in connection with the kaktmono states 
that " They are 8 pictures of the battle of Yashima. There is 
no doubt that they were painted by Tosa Mitsunobii Ukonyc 
no Shogen. The descriptions within the Shikisht were written 
by Sanj'o-Nishi Sanetaka Naidaijin. 

(Sgned) Koshitsu Ryogetsu Kinsa. 

loth Month, i8th Meiji '* (1885). 

The Tosa MitsUnobu here referred to lived in the early 
part of tlic i6th century. Several picturesque details present 
themselves in these kakemmo, such as the portraits ofYoshi- 
tsune and Benkei; also the famous episode of Yoichi shooting 
at the fen. 

Fig. 8. represents the sea fight in the Mongol invasion 
(Moko Shurai) of 1281. At tl\c Ueno Museum a c<^y is kept 
of the viakiftwno, tlic ori^nal of which is said to be preserved 
in the Treasure-house of the Imj>erial Household Deiiartinent. 

Fig. 9 is from a copy in Tokyo of an original kept (on 
or>e of 10 rolls) at the Yugyoji at Fujisawa. There is a certificate 
at Fujisawa, with tlie makimono, dated 1787, that the artht was 
Awadaguchi Minbu H(^en Takamitsu. The subject is connect¬ 
ed with a voyage of Ippen Shoniii about 1280 (?) 

Coming to much later times and approximate historic ac¬ 
curacy, Fig. 10 shows Suyeyoshi's Goshuinbune (“ Red Seal *’ or 
licensed Ship); It is taken from a small tablet, which is readily 
shown to visitors at the Kiyonuzudera, Kyoto, The scene re¬ 
presents an entertainment on board the ship in edebratuM of her 
safe return from Tonking, 1633. 

Fig. II again shows Suyetsugu's Goshuinbune; the tablet 
from which it is taken being preserved at the Kiyomidzudera, 
Ns^^asaki; date said to be 1634. 

Fig. 12 deals with another ty|>e of vessel; it is said to nr 
present the naval enterprise of Yainada Naganiasa and to have 
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been dedicated by him to the Sengen Shrine at Ouiiya in 1626 ; 
the original drawing, however, was lost by fire; the extant 
drawing being a copy. The scene presents a very military 
as{^t on the part of the chief figures, with a general in 
command. 

Dealing with a side issue, it may be mentioned that 
IJaddlc steamers liave never been popular in Japan, the age 
in which paddles were the only means of prc^ulsion by steam 
that was fully understood by the engineers of the time leaving 
IMissed this country by. Fig. 13 gives the idea, however, showing 
a very crude liand-propelJed paddle vessd of the 17th century. 

Passing on to much more modern times, Fig. 14 shows the 
style of Jj^anese j'unk built before the era of Kayei (1850). 

ITg. 15 represents a moi'e modern type; and Fig. 16 a 
rigged modem junk. 

Fig. 17 shows a vessel of the ” Kinitsawa ” style. It is 
taken from a picture preserved by a Heda man, in the Kimisawa 
district of Izu. Prof. Terano (International Enging. Congress of 
tlie Am. Soc. of C. E. 7904) gives the following account:—The 
beginning of the J(^)anese shipbuilding industry of today was 
obtaii>ed from the Russians. A Russian war vessel, the Dian-x, 
Ijnng at anchor at the Port of Shimoda, and demanding a treaty 
with Japan, was washed ashore and sunk by tidal waves follow¬ 
ing the great earthquake of Nov. 4th, 1854. Capt. Futialin, 
commanding the expedition, having decided to build new ships 
to take his men home selected a place on Heda llay, in the 
District of Kimisawa, Izu, and started the construction of two 
wooden schooners with timber grown in that district. He em¬ 
ployed many Jc^iancsc ship carpenters to assist his crew in the 
building of these ships. Thus they became acquainted with the 
construction of ships of the western style, and, after the comple¬ 
tion of the Russian schooners, they built many of rimilar type in 
different places throughout Japan. These vessels were known 
for some time as the ** Kimisawa type," after the place where the 
first schooners were built. 
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I Iiave referred to the "Rules for the Construction of 
Japanese Junks *’ published in 1902. Pigs. 18 and 19 repro¬ 
duce two of the illustrations contained in these Rules; they are 
interesting as being probably tlie last words dealing contempora¬ 
neously with the picturesque vessels now so entirely removed— 
not from the scene as it meets the eye today—but from the scene 
of a few years hence, when the junks now adorning the rivers 
and coasts of Japan shall have come to the end of thdr career. 

All Japanese writers trace to China the construction of 
early sea-going ships. In the Wakan Senyoshu, the definite 
date of the Emperor Suiko (about AD. 607) is condescendcil 
upon as marking the commencement of intercourse with Chitin 
and the influence of Chinese methods of construction. Tills 
Chinese influence on Japanese naval constrtiction can be well 
understood; it was probably continuous. But directly I’'uro- 
pean nations got a footing in tlie country their influence upon 
ship construction also begun to be important; the obj'ect lcsB^ 3 ^^ 
that the Portuguese and ^}anlsh ships 'could come so far and 
achieve so much would naturally greatly impress the Jajincs: 
mind and. lead constructors to adc^t what appeared most wi irlh / 
of imitation. The drawings of the Goshuinbunc, as above, sliuvv 
something of this imitation at a later date : they Iiad forecastles, 
stcm-castlcs, and sometimes also sl^castlcs, st^uarc sails includ¬ 
ing one on the bow^rit, gudgeoned rudder, and somctiiiKS (as- 
shown in Fig. 11) a lateai sail on one of the masts. Dimensions 
remained very nK>deratc ; even Hidcyoslii’s policy of encourage¬ 
ment did not much increase size. His general policy en¬ 
couraged shipbuilding, both in number of ships and in theit 
dimenaons; his csqicdttion to Korea in 1598 required expan- 
aon in his fleets, and the licensed (" red seal ") ships (Goshu- 
in Bune) which he introduced carried the products of Japan to 
and brought imports back from the Philippines, Siam, etc. 
The Goshuin Bune of later times were owned by merchant at 
Nagasaki, Sakai, Kyoto-, etc. A length of 120 s^taku, breadth 
of 54 sliaku, a carrying cafneity of 2 million kin^ and a 
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complement ot 397 crew and passengei-s, were considered 
large for the vessels then built. As already shown, Kuropean 
influence came before th2 time of Adam;. His influenccj 
1605 and later, seems to have been strangely evanescent; 
onesh'pof 80 tons, and another of 120, are mentioned as 
built by him at Ito, in Idzu, in purely European fctylc. Mr. 
lunar's paper tells a little of their l^ory. The Ominato Zosen 
Yenkaku Shi refers to Adams’ method of launching ; the descrip¬ 
tion is taken from'the Kdcho Kemmonshu, " Seeing and Hearing 
in the era of Keicho,'* by Miura Joshin, published in 1614; this 
contemporary account ^eaks of vessels of European style in (he 
river Asakusa (now Sumida) built to the order of the Shogun on 
the beach of Ito in Idzu. The local conditions, it says, were 
very fiivourable for building a ship; the builder placed bases 
on the sand and laid the keel on them. When the ship 
was half built he commenced to dig away the sand and to 
form a basin; as soon as the ship was completed be ad¬ 
mitted water to the basin and dammed the rivulet until tlie 
ship floated and could be navigated seaward. 

Apparently also at Sendai, a vessel was built, in 1613, of 
European tjrpe, and under Adam’s direction. Tliis Sendai vessel 
was en^loyed by Masamune Date to send his vassal to Mexico 
en route for Rome ; her dimensions are given as: lei^^ 108 
shaku, breadth 35 shakui* For Fig. 2a I am indebted to 
Prof. Murakami. It is taken from Nicolas Cardoiia’s ” Des- 
criptiones Geograpbicas &c.,” published in 1632, in the Bancroft 
Library at the University of California. The vessel marked D 
is supposed to be Date’s slup ; scene Acapulco. 

All modern accounts agree ttiat the 3rd Tokugawa Shogun 
lemitsu built a latge war vessel, the Atake Maru, at Ito; they 
differ among themselves as to its actual dimenaons, the most 
.iiodest placing these at 186 shaku long, 63 broad ajid 13 deep ; 

* For further interesting particular; of this vessel see contrlbutloi 
to VoL XXI of our Transactions, *• Ufa of Date Masam me.” by C. 
Meriwether. 
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number of oai^ 130. In 1639 lemitsu issued his 6nal edict pro. 
hibiting foreign intercourse; capacity was hereafter Umited to 
500 koku* in any vessel. 

With this very brief summary of the past I come to matters 
within liring memory. The Nippon Kinsei Zosen Shi refers 
to the edict of i86f which withdrew the bar upon large 
ships and permitted private individuals to build or^purchase 
sea-going vessels. In 1862 a merchant of Nagasaki purchased 
a wood paddle steamer Columbia (built in 1855). Events 
moved slowly on account of the general want of knowledge 
of sea-gcxng ships and of all connected with them. At the beg- 
inning ot Meijt (1868) pure Japanese junks were the only means of 
transportation between Tokyo (or Yedo) and Osaka ; the trip took 
many days and was eminently dangerous. European ships were, 
however, cncoui'aged by the Government, and in the 2Jid year 
of Meiji (i86p) the first steamship Company was promoted. 
Shipping continued to advance and Improve, although between 
1877 and 1897 there was a good deal of lagging, partly from 
the difficulty of procuring suitable material (such as curved wood 
for wood ships in European style and, later, steel) and partly 
from want of skill on the part of workmen. In 1885 the Gov¬ 
ernment prohibited the building of Japanese type ships over 500 
IvJtu and published inspection rules for vessels^of European type. 
During the Japanese-Chinese war (1894) many ships were pur¬ 
chased from abroad (38 steamers, 96,000 tons in all, some of 
them very old and inefficient) but in 1S96 the policy of direct 
encouragement of navigation and ot sliipbuildii^ was introduced 
with results that have become more and more notewordiy 
as time has gone on. 

Perhaps 1 may be allowed to recall some of the conditions 
as they appeared to me on >ny first arrival in J^>an in 1901 (see 
“Engineering” 3, ii,*02, Japanese Shipyards.) There were 

* AiMv^iO cubic .shobt, pcactically 10 cubic feet; and tloce i ton 
(either gross or net regiiter)=:IOO cubic feet, it u^^es almost exactly 10 
Juku to make 1 ton gross. 
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three Government Dockyards, at Yokosuka, Kure, Sasebo 
(Maiauru had not been started) ; they were equipped for repairs 
rather than for new work, and in this respect formed rather a 
contrast to the private shipbuilding establishments. The Dock¬ 
yards at that time showed no sign of preparing to build Japan’s 
battleships or lai^e cruisers ; all had, and were still constructing, 
magnihoent graving docks, but only the largest Yokosuka grav¬ 
ing dock was capable of accommodating the 15,000 ton Uatsuse, 
then the largest battleship in the world. For steel castings tlicre 
were small Siemens’ plants at Yokosuka and at Kure ; hydraulic 
apparatus was used, especially in the boiler shops; also pneu¬ 
matic ; electric was limited in its use to lighting only. Some 
curious contrasts impressed me on the visits I paid; at one place 
a Ic^ of hard wood was being ripped by hand, in the old top and 
bottom sawyer style; at another, the trench for the wall of a 
drydock was kept clear of water by a series of andent treadmills, 
each worked by one man, each man receiving water from the 
one below and advancing it to the next a little higher; piling, of 
courae, was done entirely by hand, men and women closely 
packed hauling on ropes with little drift, and accompanying 
their other exertions with plenty of vocal exercise. There were 
five principial private shipyards: one at Nagasaki (the Mitsu 
Bishi Dockyard and Engine Works), one at Kobe (the Kawasaki 
l^pckyard Co.), one at Osaka (tlie Osaka Iron Works), and two 
at Uraga (the Tokyo Ishikawajima Sb^building and Engineer¬ 
ing Co. and the Uraga Dock Co.). 

jtn contrast with tliese figures there are now four Imperial 
Dockyards, the one at Maizuru having been added in 1903. 
Statistics of work done therein are not within the scope oi this 
paper, but I may just mention that with butfew exceptions all the 
ships for tile Imperial Navy rince 1906 have been built in them ; 
and it has been the pride ot the country that as far as possible 
evtry part of each ship built, and the guns supplied to them, 
should be produced within Japan. For the supply of the struc¬ 
tural material, Japan has had rince 1901 her Imperial Steel 
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Works at Yawata in Kyushu to wliich refercjicc will be made 
later. For the maiiufacture of guns and armour the Intperial 
Arsenal at Kure was established in 1902 alongside the Imperial 
Dockyard. The Works at Mororan also were established 
under a joint proprietorship of Japanese capitalists with the 
famous British Amis of Armstrong and of Vickers associated. 

The 6ve piincipal pnvate shipyards still reniain, with some 
considerable cliangcs tn their holdings, and still more in their 
outlook and prosperity. The Mitsu Bislii Co. (now called the 
Mitsubishi Shipbuilding Co. Ltd.) lias acquired a shipyard 
in Kobe as well as its earlier one in Nagasaki; the Uraga Dock 
Co. acquired by purchase the shipyard lield at Uraga by tl>c 
Ishikawajima Company, tlic latter company now limiting its 
operations to its earlier establislied works in Tokyo ; the Osaka 
Ironworks has been made a limited company; previously in 
addition to its laigc extension at Sakurajima at the mouth 
of the Ajikawa, it had considerably extended its operations 
by adding docks and building yard at Innoshima, an island 
in the Inland Sea. Many of tlie smaller shipyards that I 
visited in igoi have considerably increased their capacity, 
and have added facilities for building in steel to their earlier 
and more limited held of wood-slupbuilding. All this had 
haiJpened before the outbreak of the present war; what the 
war has done is to increase and develope a tendency which 
other causes had already brought about. 

Among the larger developments caused by the present 
war are:— 

The Asano Shipbuilding Yard at Tsurumi near Yokohama, 
started in 1916. Steel works in connection are now in process 
of construction. 

The Yokohama Dock extensions, to allow of their caning 
on an extensive policy of building as well as repairing ^ips. 

Ths Suzuki Sliipyard at Harima and Toba, lately acquired 
by purchase ; the shipyard at Harima is being extended so as to 
be capable of building ships of yooo tons gross. 
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The Mitsui Shipyard at Uno and Tama, in the Inland Sea, 
some 260 acres in extent, now under construction, and already 
building small vessels. 

The returns I sent to the Glasgow Herald in 1901, for its 
annual shipbuilding nutfber, showed a total of 20,763 gross tons 
built in Japan during that year, the largest ship being the lyo 
Mam, 5,937. tons gross, built at the Mitsu Bishi Works at 
Nagasaki. Similar returns were prepared last year with the in¬ 
valuable assistance of my colleague, Prof. Terano ; on account 
of war conditions they were not published ; they showed the 
total gross tonn^e built in 1917—merchant ships only—to be 
450,000 ; of tliis total 367,900 comprehended steamers, 97 in 
number, having a gross tonnage of 1,000 or more; among the 
largest for the year were several steamers each of 8,150 tons gross 
built in the new Asano slupyard at Tsurumi. Steamers under 
construction at the beginning of this year, tliroughout Japan, 
were 370 in number, with a total gross tonnage of 1,330/DOO, 
including 100 large steamers totalling 513,000 tons. 

Last summer 1 visited several of the shipbuilding centres, 
and principally Osaka. As mentioned above many shipyards 
long established in the districts were increa^g their ground 
and f: 4 ant as well as thdr output. In a good many cases 
wood and steel ships were (and are) built side by side; 
in some cases very high class work was in progress, in other 
cases work less meritorious ; at one shipyard, for instance, not 
orAy were the usual parts, -viz., keel, stem and stem post made 
of Ktyaki, but the frames also, the cost and value of tlie ship 
being I^gely enhanced by the use of this hardwood. On the 
S^nashigawa, which until last year had no shipyards, I counted 
as many as 18, spread up and down .'the right and left 
banks; on die other rivers of Osaka there were at least 30 of a 
size sufficient to impress the passer by. In visiting these ship¬ 
yards I was particular to see something of the quality of the 
work, and of the care taken in preparing it; and was very 
fivorably increased by what 1 saw. The laying*off process 
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was, in all cases that 1 in^jected, carefully done; shape of the 
frames was taken from the scneve board {frequently, to make 
the board last, the frame outline had not been actually 
scrieved ” but pencilled); cant timbers were introduced both 
at bow and stern, the bevels for these timbera being accurately 
determined at the necessary intervals, from the scneve board. 
Labour was, of course, scarce and difficult to manage; in one 
case where I made a point of getting the information I was told 
that they had a few skilled ship carpenters, the remainder being 
house carpenters and such labourers as were available. Daly 
wages for the skilled men ran to Yen 3, but even the labourers 
were receiving not less than Yen 1.50. In the Government esta- 
hlhhmentsthereis the difficulty, in theory, that recognised rates of 
remuneration must not be exceeded; men have to be induced 
remain at their work by considerations of its permanence, by 
full time being assured to the workers, and by the prospect of a 
pension at the end of their days. In the private shipyards the 
case is different; there has been plenty of restlessness, men shift¬ 
ing from one shipyard to another under the temptation of higher 
wages and I'cmuneration. In some cases this temptation has 
been counteiacted, in part at least, by a liberal bonus system as 
well as a substantial increase in the standing wage or salary ; in 
the case of officials ttie amount of this bonus depends upon the 
personal work done; in the case of the foremen upon the amount 
of the work they manage to induce those under them to pro¬ 
duce. In the case of one official mentioned to me, a past student 
of my own, be had received an increase of salary of nearly 3096 
in one year; in addition the bonus paid him for half a year was 
nearly twice bis salary during the same period : 

Tlie activities of the country in shipping and shipbuilding 
liave been enormously emphasized by the present war. Yet for 
the past 20 years Japan has been gradually p:*^)aring the posi¬ 
tion wliich the exigencies of the present make such a valuable 
asset to her; in the preparation the Govemroeirt policy—started 
in 18^6—of granting subsidies for shipping and sliipbuUding has 
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been a weighty, probably a preponderating, stimulus. In 1896 
the first subsidy Act was passed in the Diet. 

For the encouragement of Japanese shij^ng a subsidy at 
the minimum rate of 2$ sen per ton (gross) for every i,ood 
miles of actual service was pud on steamers engaged in foreign 
trade, provided their toon^e was not less than i ,ooo, and speed 
not less than lo knots ; from this minimum, tlie rate rose to 60 
sen when tonnage reached 6,odo and ^eed 17 knote ; tlie rates 
were subject to a discount of 5 96 for every year beyond the 5th 
of the ship’s age and withdrawn at the age of 15 years. For 
steamers purchased from abroad the rates were lialf. A litde 
later ^eciBc routes—among them the European, Australian, 
Bombay and American—received q>ecial contracts and subsidies 
allowing them to compete with foreign steamship companies 
already established. For shipbuilding, in iron and steel, a rate 
of 20 Yen per ton gross was paid, provided tonnage was not less 
than 1,000, and 12 Yen per ton if the tonnage was between 
700 and 1,000; in both cases 5 Yen per indicated Horse power 
was added, the power attributed being that developed on the 
official trial. For this trial there was rK) condition as to loading, 
and in practice it was run with as little on board as was consist¬ 
ent with safety and other elementary considerations. . In 
ipio a considerable change was made upon the shipping 
ajbsidy,with a view to encourage larger and speedier ships. 
3,000. tons gross and ^)eed 12 knots now became the minima 
a:oopted to secure subridy, such new subsidy being at 
the rate of 50 sen per ton for every 1,000 miles; the 50 sen 
again increased by lO^ for every knot attained in excess of 12 
knots. For determining the official speed a trial with half the 
load on board was required. In the matter of shipbuilding, 
1,000 tons gross became the minimum sze qualifying for subsidy ; 
the latter ranged from Yen 11 to Yen 22 per ton gross, with the 
addition of Yen 5 per I.H.P. At the same time as the above 
shipping subsidies, definite routes (European, 2 North American, 
South American, Australian) were dealt with by special contract, 
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the number of the ships and the speed being parts of the stipulation. 
At the present time (June, 1918) the subsidized routes are 
the same as above, with Java added ; they include also several 
Chinese lines and Japanese coasting lines. The subsidy law for 
shipbuilding was suspended 35th July, 1917 on new contracts; 
existing contracts actually made or genuinely prepared were 
allowed to rank. 

Prof. Terano in his paper to the Engineciing Con¬ 
ference at San Francisco in 1915 gave the number and gross 
tonnage of vessels built under the foregoing Shipbuilding 
Encouragement Acts between 1897 and 1915 ; the table below 
gives a summary of his figures with extension to the end ol 

1917-— 


Date. 

Number. 

Gross tons. 

1897 to 1914 

132 

439.436 

*915 

8 

40,485 

1916 

39 

140,749 

1917 

71 - 

315.437 


350 

936,107 


The Government Steel Works at Wakamatsu or Yawata 
in Kyushu form a very impoiTant part of Japanese equip¬ 
ment for the work of ship construction. Started in r897, 
they liad, when I first visited them in 1901, just commenced 
to produce bars of small section. In 1904 they cont^ned 
two laige blast furnaces, tlie ore for which came chiefly 
from China and Korea; four 25*ton Siemens-Martin's 
furnaces (basic steel) and two Bessemer converters. 
Visiting tlie works last summer, 1917, I found four 50-ton 
5 iemens-Maitin's furnaces newly installed and prepar^ons 
in progress for four more (6o ton furnaces) to supply the 
mills rolling slabs and thick plates, and two more (50-ton fur¬ 
naces) for angles and bars. The present output of steel was said 
to be 350,000 tons per year; the prospective output (in 5 years) 
650,000 tons. Very naturally, the Imperial dockyards and 
sliips built for the Imperial Navy get the first call upon the 
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Imperial Steel Works; for years a very deBoite policy has been 
pursued of supplying every possible part of a warship from home 
sources. Of other ships, up to 1915, 137 had been built under 
subsidy conditions, and of these 12 only were of home-made 
steel; at die same date, one fourth of the tonnage of merchant 
ships then under construction was obtained from the Imperial 
Steel Works. 

These Bgures have a very important bearing on the increases 
now in progress at Wakamatsu. They have also influenced the 
establishment of steel works by private companies, especially in 
•view of the present demands and the impossibility of getting 
them adequately supplied from abroad. Among these private 
steel works it may be sufficient to mention the Mitsu Bishi Steel 
Works at Kenjiho, Korea; the Kawasaki Dockyard Company’s 
bar and plate mills at Kobe ; one other steel works—the Asano 
mill at Tsurumi; in time this is to be supplemented by blast 
furnaces on ground yet to be reclaimed. 

Sonoe reference may be made to the influence Japan is 
having, directly or indirectly, upon the ship construction of the 
world. Her late entry into the arena must necessarily preclude 
her from a good deal that may be looked for from older adepts. 
Yet in the Russo-Japanese War she got unique experience, which ' 
might be e>q)ected to lead to some important consequences. One 
such consequence was the design of the and Tsukulta 

launched at Kure in 1905 ; these ^ipsace recognised as tlis Brat 
battie cruisers ever constructed, i.e., the fir^ cruisers' to carry 
heavy (in her case 13'') guns—see Sir Philip Watts’ remarks at 
the Institution of Naval Architects (Londm) in 1911; In 1905 

** a very important change was made in armoured cruiser design 
“ when the battle ship cruiser was evolved. J2^)an laid down 
** early in that year the Ikoma and Tsukuda." Their designer, 
'Vice-Admiral Kondo, has been duly honoured for his work hei*e 
and in England. In matters of less outstanding importance 
Japan’s sdentiBc «r^neers are doing their bit. . She has two 
experimental tanks lor Investigation of the form, etc., of ships 
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and sbip-proiJ^llcrs; the 6rst of tliesc belongs to the Kaigunsho 
and is s tuat?<l in Tsukiji, Tokyo ; it lias a length cf 493 ft, and 
I am told this is to be increased for the sake of extenderl 
experiments with high speed vessels. The other tank belongs to 
the Mitsu Bishi Co.; it is situated in their Nagasaki works and 
has a length of 430 ft, breadth 20 ft. and depth of water 12 ft.; 
machinery supplied from Great Britain ; Fig. 21 shows a vista 
of the tank wlUi Its apparatus and some models in use. It 
is, I think, a loss to herself, no less than to others that 
Japan allows so little information about these works and the 
work they are doing to leak out to the public. This " modesty ’* 
stands in such striking contract to the liberality in imparting 
information shown, at least sometimes, elsewhere. The late 
Wra, Froude is the “ father " of the modem experimental tank ; 
although his first tank was constructed for die Admiralty in 1871 
and with Admiralty money, he was allowed (almost annually) to 
tell what he was doing; very eai’ly, the Dutch naval architect 
Dr. Tidcmana saw the imjxirtancc of die work and was helped 
by Froude to construct apparatus at Amsterdam, similar to 
Froucle’s at Torquay. Later on the French and the German 
Governments took the matter up on independent lines, while Italy 
and the U.S.A. followed Froude; in Kngland at least two 
jirivate tanks were established with the direct assistance of the 
present Mr. R. K. Froude, F. R. S. (sonof Wm. Froude).* The 
tanks in Japan also owe the design,of their apparatus to the 
information the Froudes so freely bestowed on all honest 
inquirei's; it seems to me they would lose nothing and gain a 
good deal by imitating some portion of the Froude genero¬ 
sity. Passing to matters of relatively sdil less importance I 
should like to mention two instruments invented by Prof. 
Suyehiro; Ws Torsion Meter and l.is Synchrosc- pe. The 
object and purp: se of these apparatus reejuire a little explanation ; 
before the days of turbine machinery, in tlu afiplication uf 
reciprocating engines, the power exerted has been meusurcil 
the Indicator, a method first used by James Watt; the indicator. 
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gives tlie steai« pressure at every part of the stroke of the piston- 
on the steam cylinder, the back pressure together with the 
driving pressure ; leaving knowledge of the size and number of 
cylinders, and the number of strokes jjcr minute (or revolutions 
of the crank) tlie power is calculated. When the turbine came 
into use tlm method of obtaining power was no longer feasible, 
or, at least, a practical way of using it was not devrised. 
Instead, the propeller shaft connecting turbine machinery and 
screw propdler is used as a dynamometer; under the action of 
the large torsion moments to whicli it is subjected this shaft 
twists a little, and various methods have been adopted to 
measure accurately the amount of the t^vist; wlisn this is known, 
the torsion moment can be calculated and this combined with 
levolutions gives the power transmitted tlirough the shaft. Tlic 
methods employed to measure the twist have been now 
mechanical, now electrical and now optical; it is not necessary 
for me to describe the details of Prof. Suyehiro's, other than by 
saying that k follows very ingeniously the optical method; 
results' obtained have been highly satisfactory. Prof. Suyehiro’s 
syncliroscope is also an optical contrivance ; the necessity for it 
is also due to modem developments; in many cases the ntain 
shaft of the ship’s propeller is driven alternately by more than 
one engine, or arrangement of machinery; sometimes there is 
one arrangement for high speed and (for economy) another for 
the lower ranges of speed ;,some clutch is needed, enabling the 
change to be made; it would obviously be inconvenient to have 
to stop the engines every time ot making such change, and yet 
to attempt to change the clutch wkh the two driving machines 
not running at at least approximately the same speed would be 
impossible, and—U not impDssiblc—then highly dangerous, on 
account of the shock it would produce. The synchroscope (then) 
shows the relative speed of tlte two ; so that Just before changing 
the clutch, the one motor can be speeded up and the other down 
until coiocidence of speed is sufficiently near to allow the cliange 
to be madfr without danger. Prof. Suyehiro’s .syncliroscope is. 
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of couj-se, not the only one avdlable; but it is a very promisirjg 
one. 

The prc^lem of |jerfomiing on the captain’s bridge all the 
ncccssajy operations of starting, stopping and reversing the 
engines has been not infrequently discussed, and somednies also 
experimerjted up:>n. Dr. K. Ito devised in 1913 a practical 
method of doing this and in 1915 applied it with success to the 
S.S. Oiira Mint belonging to the Mitsu Bishi Co. Another 
design by Dr. Ito deals with the application (not yet practically 
performed) of the same principle to controlling turbine machinery. 
I.ast summer I was sho^vn, at Nagasaki, designs for two other 
experimental apparatus wlilch interested me not a little. One 
was a recording toi-sion meter, the invention of Mr. H. Mori. In 
connection with Prof. Suyehiro’s torsion meter, described above, 
I have explained that for it the method is optical; them is no 
mechanical record, but tl« readings are written down by the 
observer. In Mr. Mori’s apparatus, in which not optical but 
combine'.I mechanical and electrical means are eni^oyed, the 
further step is taken of recording the results for subsequent 
examination and study, the record being made on a revolving 
cylinder. The other apparatus was Mr. S. Hashimoto’s Thrust 
Miter; the method outiined above, of measuring llie torsion of 
tlve pix^ller shaft and the corresponding re\'olutions, is one way 
of arriv'ing at the power given by the machinery ; an alternative 
^vay is to measure the thrust exerted in the direct line ahead by 
the shad; on the thrust-block. This has been done b^ore, but 
very rarely ; the knowledge of the thrust, if it can be obtained, 
is an important and valuable addition to essential data, and Mr. 
Hashinioto’s method of obtaining it is at least very^romiang. 

To sum up : in two matters, during past years, the Japanese 
Government has shown great astuteness in dealing with marine 
and naval matters. Tlie first is tlic matter of subsidies, both for 
ship owning and shipbuilding, an outline of which I have already 
given. In this matter the full effret of their policy, as wevsee it 
to-day, can never have occurred to the n»en who introduced the 
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subsiditt in 1896. The Japan-China war had shown tlie 
Japanese Government that more ships, readily commandeered, 
was a desideratum for the purpose of future development, 
especially when this required troops to be carried abroad ; hence 
the policy of encouraging sliipowneis to acquire ships and 
shipbuilders to build them. No statesman at that time can liave 
dreamt of the position thid would be occupied by those same 
shipowners and shipbuilders today. He may have seen that 
with the comparadvely cheap labour of this country tliere were 
elements of an abiding gain, even without perpetuation of the 
subsdies ; although subsequently the geperal policy must have 
been more tlian once brought into question ; when, for instance, 
it was found that some of the large companies paid less in 
dividends than they received as subsidies ; and again, when the 
Japanese shipbuilder was hard put to it to compete with his 
foreign opponent, even with the help of a subsidy which roughly 
paid for the freight and insurance of the imported material. The 
amendments introduced into the subsidy laws in 1910 brought 
in a new tactical line of action; size and speed were now 
appreciated to be very important features ; obviously competition 
and wider Belds now came more clearly into sight; and tlie 
endownnent of dehnite lines of service indicated a distinct policy 
of securix\g certain trades for Japanese bottoms. Again no 
statesman of the time can have had a vision of what this would 
ultimately lead ta But to-day what do we find ? The 
shipowner can place hts shif^ on any service he likes and be sure 
of a welcome—at least for the present—because tlierc are goods 
to be ca: ried and very few ships to carry them. The shipbuilder 
^ain, if only he can get material, lias every thing at liis 
command ; he pays a high price for labour, compared with 
ordinary times, but in return he is not only repeud but lias a 
handsome surplus to boot. Tlic condition is outside and beyond 
the most sanguine view tliat a subsidy advocate of the past can 
for one monient have contemplated, Japan, in the above 
respects, is.rcapinglicr harvest, and—let us hope—is putting by. 
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ill tlis matter of thnft and the cultivation of international goodwill, 
for the rainy day tliat is to come again at some time. Wlien 
the war shall have ended and niattcrs become adjusted to the 
new basis, it is difiicult to say Iiow this country will stand, how 
any country will stand, in the general need to make the |>ast 
subserve the present. For a time there will be work for all; 
then will come the survival of the most dhoent; and surely 
nothing but an outrageous abuse of her present advantages will 
set this country back agiun from the position to which the tide 
of events and the time of ^va^ have chanced to carry her in the 
world’s carrying and construction. To have Japan a serious 
competitor in 5elds where in other days she was (first) altogether 
and (later) largely a buyer will not be pleasant to many who find 
her up against tliem; but after the war there will surely be many 
readjustments of this sort In view of the future, Japan may 
safely be advised to keep well with her well-wishers by liberal 
treathient in the disposal of the ships she has and those slic is at 
present building. On her own side she has to watch carefully 
and Co nourish a good many interests contributive to her future 
prosperity ; steel made at home she is very seriously exploiting, 
and along with the making is closely associated the import of llie 
ore from which the steel is to be made; labour conditions loom 
before her as a possible, even a certain, source of trouble; but 
in this she is not alone ; for some time after the war is over it 
seems likely that the labour condiuons here will be more 
elementary and simple than in the countries where the whole 
course of Industry has bten seriously disjointed and contorted by 
the needs and presence of war; whether this elcraentariness will 
make for harmony or otherwise has to be seen; all the post-war 
problems will indeed be interesting to those who have the skill 
to work their way through them. “ 

The other matter in which tl)e Japanese Govcmnient lias 
shown astuteness involves, as it seems' to me, more direct 
forethought and intention to a direct end than the subsidy 
matter. It is the way in which the private shipyards of the 
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country have been taught to do naval work. As I have i>ointcd 
out, the country possesses but four Imperial Navy Dockyards. 
Apparently she lias no immediate wish to increase the number^ 
finding the four sufficient for lier normal requirements. And yet 
the time comes, or may come, when tlie number docs not suffice. 
To provide for this contingency the Government has encouraged 
and taught four (at least) of the private shipyards to do some ot 
its work; viz:—the Mitsu Bishi Works at Nagasaki, the 
Kawasaki Works at Kobe, tlie Osaka Iron Woi'ks and the 
Uraga Dockyard. As as I know this policy was commenced 
in 190S in the building of tlie torpedo boat destroyers then 
needed. But this was only a beginning ; the two largest private 
shipyards, the Mitsu Bishi and the Kawasaki, were furtlier led 
and helped to build battle cruisers and battleships; tlic education 
of the personnel in these sIU|^wds to do the, to them, unwonted 
work was very cleverly contrived; it was easy to give them a 
course of training in the Imperial Dockyards here, but in addition, 
during the building of the battle cruiser Kongo at Vickers and 
Maxim, Barrow, in 191 j to 1913, young men were sent over as 
“ inspectors " from the shipyards mentioned ; so far as time and 
circumstances would allow they thus got educated in English 
methods as well as in their home ways of carrying on the work. 

In conclusion let me say that the subject including the 
ancient and the modern side, is too large to be adequately 
dealt with in a single lecture. I have only attempted to touch 
on some outstanding features. 
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TEN BUDDHISTIC COMMANDMBNTS 






TUB TUN BUDDHISTIC VIRTUES. 

Tmrwliitud by Hw. O. BouLDixr. 

Sermon VIII. On Nar Coveting. (Fo*rx>N“VOKO-KAi 

Preached by Jiun of Katsuragi April 4, 1774. 

The cigluh commandiuent also, which is against coveting, 
must be kq)t. He who Iceeps this comniandment has peace both 
by night and by day, when lie is in the liouse and when he is 
(.lut for exercise. He will have good health and long life, and 
even thuugli living alone he will have no sadness, 'rhoiigh he 
mingle with men no harm shall befall him. He will enter the 
Holy Way. 

Tiiese three sins of tlic heart (covetousness, anger, heresy) 
arc called three roots, three sources of corruption (poison). 
They are also called three ways, h'or this reason these tlu-ec 
were included in the ten commandments. In ancient times it 
was said that being contaminated by tlie world was covetous^ 
ness; that to lose the temper was to break the commandment 
against being angry; to drift about was foolish ; and to hold 
wrong views and oppose the truth was heresy. It is also heresy 
to desire anything fi'om a bad motive. The meaning of cove¬ 
tousness here is to desire with a heart corrupted by the world. 
To know that the world is vanity and not desire it: this is this 
commandment. The Law consists in following the Way free 
from covetousness. 

In the world there are unenlightened persons {honpu 
This cannot be dtnied. Again there arc saints in the world. 
This also cannot be denied. The. unenlightened fsimjers) me 
those who covet. TIjc covetous arc totally depraved {ynant- 
gokaslu-donpu LThe saints are those who arc 

* Sermons IV>VI1 were published in VoL XLI. Part 2. 
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free from covetousness. The commandment has a place in the 
Jicart of the totally sanctified. The people of tl^e present time— 
with their five-feet bodies—even though they wear no glittering 
collars nor decorations nor amulets, and are just plain i^eople, if 
they do not covet, they are saints. On the other hand, even if 
one has become a priest and wears the sacred garments and 
liandles the sacred vessels, if lie has covetousness in h!s heart he 
is the lowest of sinners. In the teaching of Buddhi it is said 
that if the heart is in bondage to evil desire it is not fit to wear 
the *' kesa ” (scarf). This bondage (iess/ii is the resa't of 

such sins as covetousness, for such sins bind the heart. 'Phe 
reason why covetousness is called a heart of s:n is that covetous- 
ners is always accompanied by pain. Where there is desii'c 
(yoku there is always pain. Covetousness brings pain to 
body and mind, and he who is unsettled day and night is indeed 
a wretched sinner. In the Analects Confudus said " I have 
never seen a really strong man {goslia ^ f}).** One of his dis¬ 
ciples said " Shinto is a strong man," but Confucius replied 
**Sliint6 has desire;—^how can he have strength! " And s? it 
is. If there is desire the brave man loses his bravery and the 
wise man loses his wisdom. The title of strong man is not per¬ 
mitted in this world. According to Buddhism the name sinner 
{ 6 onpu) is given to men. In one of the sacred books it is said 
that covetousness is a root of all evib ^). If one look at 
colors with a covetous heart ait the five colors arc evil (pain, 
ku ^). If one listen with a covetous heart adl the five sounds 
are evil. If one harbors covetousness the senses of smell, taste 
and touch all become evils. With covetousness there is pau\ in 
male and female, laige and small. Gold, silver and treasures, 
income and position, all things becon>e evib. All time and all 
space are filled with sinners. The reason we call a man who b 
free from covetousness a saint is that in India a priest b called 
Ariya. This translated into Chinese becomes saint {s/w/a ), 
One who has repented (Uki tai slwkon has taken 

leave of pain. And he who has got rid of all pain caused by 
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covetous:i.'ss is a saint. If a man keep this commandment all 
the colors give him pleasure. The wind in the pines, the sound 
of running water, and the music of all instruments give pleasure 
to tlie car. All odors, good and bad, bring pleasure to tl« 
nose. All tastes, bitter, sweet, sour and salt are pleasing to (lie 
tongue. All tomperaturcs, hot and cold, warm and cool give 
comfort to the body. All good and evil, profit and loss rejmee 
the heart. The habitation of the s^nt fills all time and all space. 
If this oomniandment is kept for one day, tliat day the man is a 
saint. If it is kept for thi*cc days, those three days lie is a siunt 
’ in heart and act. If he keep it all his lile lie is a saint all his 
life in lieart and act. If he keep it forever he is a saint forever. 
In the Uuddhist commandments there are distinctions of rank, 
and a man who has just entered the Way is called “ Ubasoku ” 
{u/sa/;.t). A woman of the same class is called “ Ubai.” 
'Fhese keep the five commandments. Among these five is one 
against drinking saie, but tilts one is not among the ten com- 
mandments. Why ? These ten virtues are for both worlds, 
tlie lower and the higher, and therefore the commandment 
against saie is not included among them. The man who lias 
just entered the Way follows the sinless way for a little distance. 
Since ail sorts of sins arise from it must be prohibited. 
The saint takes part in ceremonies and on occasion drinks wine. 
Ilut he uses it not to excess. If he goes to excess and abuses 
the ceremony he also violates the commandment c^inst covet* 
ing. In the secular teaching U disliked sweet wine and with¬ 
drew from Giteki. In the book called Shuko (against saJig) it 
is said ** Heaven has blessed my people but they have declined. 
And it is the fault of wine. Coimtr^ great and small are de* 
sTroyed by drink." In a chapter of poems it is said “ In the 
beginning the guest behaves with dignity, and if be stops in 
time he does not become intoxicated, but if he drinks to intoxi¬ 
cation be bcliavcs improperly." Conlucius says There is no 
fixed limit to the amount of wine one may drink, but each one 
must refrain from drinking to excess." In a secular book it is 
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that this comn^ndment is centred in the heart of every 
gentleman. In the Sacred Argument there are recorded thirty- 
five or thirty-six mistakes as to wine. Laymen should observe 
the main points at all times. In the Commandments Buddha 
• permitted Prince Gita to drink wine. 

According to this conwt law nature is free from covetous¬ 
ness. When the sun reaches tlie zenith it b<^ins to go down. 
The moon, also, when it is full begins to wane. Everything 
declines after reaching its climax. When a flower is beautiful it 
does not produce fine fruit (e. g. the cherry). Beasts that have 
horns have no tusks with which to fight. Countries wliere geius 
are abundant arc lacking in the live cereals and clothing. In 
cold countries storms are few. This comniandment exists in 
individual since each person is born alone and not whole 
Emilies at once. We are not bom with food and clothes and 
toys. Each one dies by himself. He does not take family and 
servants with him. Neither does he take food, clotlies and toys. 
Tliis is interesting to ponder. The rich die young, while the 
lx)or usually have large numbers of children. Those who arc 
very busy wear out quickly. Much anxiety is a burden to the 
heart. Those wlu> love lu.xury often destroy their liouses. 
Those who live a simple life (kotan usually live long. 

But to say that each person is born alone and dies alone 
docs not mean tltat- human life is mean like that of the beast. In 
the world of humanity there are various degrees of happiness, 
but this commandment applies to all alike. Even princes (sen/o 
enter the world and depart from it one by one. That is 
the essence of this' comhiandment, Kings {hanjo enter and 

-leave the world ringly. That is the .substance of this command¬ 
ment' Even a dch. child ibrings not a wrinto the world, nor 
carries a .^iout.of.it This is the essence of titis conunandment. 
Even'd rnighty rnan of. valor has no power in his birth nor in his 
death; Th^ is this commandthent in a word. Even a sage 
knows nothing'of his own birth and death. This is the essence 
■of this commandment Even though one live a simple life he is 
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not necessarily hard-hearted {k*'nnn Hard-hcartediiess 

goes witli covetousness. The nuser decreases his own h^>pine$s. 

enemies block his way to success. In a word, those who 
keep this commandment arc in accord witli nature. If heaven give 
ten thousand chariots we do not refuse them, but we take not one 
tree nor one sprig of grass without heaven’s pemiission. We give 
as heaven gives to us. Tlie ruler lias mercy on all men. He rules 
according to the ruling of lieaven. He leaves gems in tlie 
mountains and tlie seas and distributes treasures throughout his 
realm. He does not liand out titles and honors recklessly. 
Money passes without distinction among liigh and low. There 
is no profit in the ways of a spend-thrift. We should strive to 
make our wants fewer and fewer. It we cat when we are hungry 
everything tastes good. If wc sleep when we are tired the bed 
is always comfortable. Luxurious notions ^oil the spirit. Wc 
should always cultivate simplicity. We should dispense with 
omamentation in vessels and clothing. In ^eech wc should 
avoid craftiness and speak fiankly. In our actions let us avoid 
excess and cleave to simplicity. Let u$ be content with our 
rank and with what wealth fate lias given us. There are 
pleasures of the four seasons and of the day and night. On clear 
niglits we can see either the moon or multitudes of stars. Gems 
of gold and silver are not to be compared to the grandeur of 
such a scene. Wc can sec th 2 hiTe (gossamer ?) f 1 joting in the 
air (in the spring), and the light fog embracing tbc woods (in 
the autumn). Splendid garments are not to be compared to 
such a scene. It is a pleasant thing to make this conimandmcnt 
our guide. This is the teaching of all the ancient sages and 
teacliers. In the Sliikyd in the cliapter on Tofu it says, ** Do 
not run riot after pleasure.” Good men arc always temperate. 
In the Secular Law it is said tliat while it is right to love plea¬ 
sure it is foolish to waste time seeking it. The more one 
follows music- and dancing, tableaux, and all sorts of games, the 
more he will come to like them, and the more skilful he will 
become. This is called excess. When a taste is cultiv^ed and 
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skill is attained, onc caonot stop and he will transgress the moral 
law. In the Ekikyo it is said that the way of heaven is to take 
from the abundance in one place to make up what is lacking in 
another place. The way of earth is tlie same. 'Fhe “ Man's 
Path" hates abundance and loves scarcity. The way of 
heaven, of earth, ol gods, and of men, sounds like four ways ; 
but in reality this commandment when in heaven becon»es the 
way of heaven, when on earth it beconws the way of earth, 
when among the gods it becomes the way of tlie gods, and 
when an3ong men it becomes the way of men. In the Sliokyo 
(Confucian book) it is said that in the home a man must not go 
to excess with women, and that outside be must not go to 
excess in tlo chase. Men and women ought to marry, and men 
must take part in shooting exercises, but excess is a fault. 
Some very foolish people say that if they do not hunt the 
boar the beasts will become a nienace to men, and that if 
they do not fish the sea will get so full of fish that the boats 
cannot go. This is not true. An ancient word says that if 
excessive taxes are collected the fish at Tor^ will all be destroy¬ 
ed. At Goho if men are greedy (covetous) of prarls the pearls 
will all disappear. By study men cannot understand the heaven¬ 
ly law of reproduction. According to the Sftiki (illJS) King 
Red of the Shu dynasty loved gain. At that time Zciliaku 
cautioned tlie king saying to him that while there are many 
sources of income Che sources may be cut off by receiving to 
excess. Again it is the bu^ness of the king to see that wealth 
is properly distributed, and to help all hts subjects get what they 
need. If lie be covetous he can't tell when his subjects will 
come Co hate him and his income fail entirely. Ktshi bewailed 
the het that king Cbu made chopsticks of ivory. Mencius, 
seek^ Kei king of Ryo, uid hearing him complaining about his 
income, told bkn he should not talk about such things. Accord¬ 
ing to tlie Saden in the twenty-fourth year of Sok 5 , Gyoson 
the prime minister of Ro said to the king “ Economy b a 
small virtue, but luxury ipgori) is a great sin." According 
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to the Analects Kikoshi was troubled about the existence 
of so many burglars. Me asked Confucius about it. Con¬ 
fucius said ** If you really hate burglary the burglars will stop 
even though you give them a reward (instead of punishment)." 

Laotse said that if kings do not covet treasures are not 
to be had the people will not steal. If the pec^le do not see 
something to covet they will not covet. 'Hie Shusbo says that 
if people do not desire that which they have not and despise the 
common things, they will be satisfied with wliat they have and 
buy native animals and products (instead of seeking for imported 
ones). If we do not covet things from foreign lands the peoples 
of those lands will be at peace with us. These are all proverbs 
that have come down from ancient times, and they illustrate this 
commandment. 

Again Liotse said “ A beautiful thing is not to be con¬ 
gratulated on its beauty. It is this way : for a long, long time 
beautiful things have hindered religion (the Way) and corrupted 
morals." Beauty itself is a gift of heaven. Why then, is it an 
instrument of unhappiness ? Think carefully about this. When 
a man looks upon beauty it stirs up covetousness in him. And 
when he possesses it it causes miserliness. Carried further it 
produces licentiousness and pride. When it is ripe it makes the 
heart riotous. It destroys the body and throws the country into 
confusion. In a word, beauty is the entering wedge of sorrow 
and trouble. It b only those who have good self-control that 
bring beauty to perfection. To give a few examples :—if one 
loves flowers let him admire the plums blooming in. the midst of 
the snow. It b all right to plant cherries in the yard or- go to 
see them on the mountain. It b not necessary to dig up and 
cast away the beautiful flowers that have been in the yard from 
of old. It is permissible to regret the lateness of flowers In a 
cold .<^ring, or the falling of leaves caused by a sudden wind. ' 
So also is the admiration of artb!s permissible. But to spend 
wealth and labor in bringing trees from another place, especially 
if it becomes a mania, b a root of trouble. Such cases as that 
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of Vodai of Zui who had flowers and leaves n)ade of colored 
silk and put them on the trees in fall and winter, and changed 
them when the color feded ; or that of Tokonko of Sei who 
made lotus blossoms of gold and let the queen Hanki walk on 
themsuch things as these destroy a country. 

It is true also of the human face. In the rime of Shunju' 
Kohoka was destroyed on account of his wife's beaut)'. Such 
things are common in all countries. With both men and women, 
to be more handsome than the average is to invite trouble. This 
does not mean that bsautiful members of the family are to be 
cost out. There is a way in such a case. As a general princi¬ 
ple, if one is cautious he will not depart from tl^ way of 
heaven and of man. If one’s figure is superior to tliat of other 
people it is necessary to be cautious. Both the dignity of nian 
and the beaut/ of woman are the gifts of heaven, and if they are 
used with caution the law of heaven is fulfilled and popularity is 
enjoyed. One should perfect this gift. But if it is used wrongly 
it becomes a root of trouble and its possessor is in more danger 
than the ordinary man. It is the 5ame with gen'us ; it also is 
the gift of heaven. But this also is an entering wedge for all 
•sorts of sorrow and trouble. But thus is not saying that anyone 
should throw away such a gift. Rather, one should learn how 
to use it To mention a notable case : Gankuai, a disciple of 
Confiicius, died an early and un}uq>py death (of leprosy). It 
cannot be said that this was the will of heaven. Again, 
Shiictsujin did not live out his allotted time. Kutsugen left the 
•country So and sank ip the sea of Bekka. Ydshu and Neikb 
did not die a natural death. Obotsu and Riga are examples of 
those whose lives were short. Many, of the poets and literary 
mm were e.speUed from their countries. It is an interesting fact 
that men of genius are all poo^ 

Ail gepis and precious stones come under this ]\ead. But 
tlM does n -t mean that ancient family lieitiooms must be thrown 
away. If such things are possessed they must be kept. In die 
case of Benkwa, he was punished for leaving a famous gem. 
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The world considers a man happy who possesses such a 
treasure, but when one has such luck for the 6rst time, if he is 
not a man of character, it will bring him trouble. In general it 
is better not to prize too liighly things tliat are hard to get. 
Guko, by coveting gems and horses of other countries destroyed 
his own country. One should be careful how lie uses gems 
tliat come to him accidentally. Many men lose their lives on 
account of gold, silv'er and all kinds of treasuies and beautiful 
things. From ancient times to the present it Iia.s always been so. 

It is the same with birds and animals. Tlie tiger is killed 
for his hide, and the elephant for his tusks. Tlic parrot, because 
lie can talk like a person is put into a o^e. The kingfisher is 
killed for his beautiful feathers. In every case beauty is a cause 
of trouble. We do not find fault with the skin of tlie tiger, the 
tusk of tlie elephant, nor the feathers of the kingfisher. This 
simply emphasizes the nece^ty of observing the moral law. 

Mencius says, Greatness is very similar to littleness, 
fulness to emptiness, striughtness to crookedness, to be skilful is 
very similar to being unskilful, and great eloquence is very 
similar to stammering. When the world is at peace horses can 
be dispensed with, but when the times are troublous army 
horses are in demand. Them is no sin greater than greed 
(yftfw), and there is no such sorrow as the absence of content¬ 
ment. There is no fault like the desire to r^ive. To know 
contentment is to have contentment always." Tliat is the 
essence of this commandment. In the Analects one says, I 
liavc no fault to find with U. He does not wear fine clothes ; 
only his hat is embroidered. He does not bother about his 
palace, but secs that the farms are in good condition.'’ Tliis is 
the leaning of this commandment. Truly Laotse is not different 
from a Buddliist. He is not a heretic. On the whole it is true 
to say tliat all who have been in the world are included in these 
ten commandments. Laotse had a great deal to say about the 
Way of Heaven but very little to say about Man's 1 ‘ath. The 
Analects on the other liand say a great deal about Man’s Path 
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and very little about the Way of Heaven. la this world 
wherever the Way of Heaven is the Man’s Path is also, and 
where Man’s Path b perfected the Way of Heaven is fulfilled. 
If we examine these (teachings) we find them to be nearly the 
same as the ten commandments. This way is sometimes 
revealed and sometimes hidden. Even the eastern and western 
barbanar.s are included under the law. He who as a private 
citizen keeps this way will dwell in safety, and he who rules 
according to It will influence all ages. He who follows Laotse 
will naturally bring peace on the earth. He who misuses it will 
d'seard all manners like a prodigal. He will fall as did Shinshi 
and Kanpishi. In extreme cases he will follow the example of 
Chokaku and Rinreiso. To him. who follows Confucius all the 
world is as one house. If one misuses his teachings the way of 
morals {rtikyo is blocked and the country is thrown into 
confusion. If one errs he w’ill follow in the way of Kenbun-kun 
and Hokoju of Min. Or he may fall completely as did W5mo 
of Kao and Woanseki of So. Such persons depart from the 
wtiy of Confucius and Laotse. 

When Confucius read the Eld, the chapter on the symbol 
of Kwa, he righed. Shiko asked him why he sighed and 
Confucius answered, *'He who willingly loses will gain thereby'* 
{iuizukard son-suru mono wa masu). And ** He who would 
gain shall lose. This is the reason I sigh When one sees a 
sign of loss he must suppress his anger and subdue covetousness. 
He who is careless about these things will have trouble, and his 
country will have trouble. When . one sees a sign of gain he 
must use it to do good. If he recognizes his mistake he must 
correct it. Jf one is careless about this it will bring sorrow both 
to him and to his country.. Sometimes one recei\^ wealth 
without any merit on his part Another of small virtue receives 
a high f^ce, while an'itlier has riches thrust upon him suddenly. 
Some receive hrnior beyond their merit. . The wise must be 
careful about these tilings. Such ill-gotten gain and honor wil 
sboiten the life of the recei^'er or take away some of his family.1 
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Such gains atvvays carry hidden sorrows and such honors brin^ 
reproach. But if one is too careful that will bring trouble. But 
this trouble is a root of happiness. If one is too kind he will be 
abused for it. But this abuse is tlie basis of real popularity. 
Foolish people grieve when they have trouble. If this grief 
continues the devils take advantage of it and the sorrow is 
continued. Alas! loses his luck! When one is abused lie 
is likely to get angry. If he gives place to anger this becomes 
an opportunity for the devils and they continue to be enemies 
for generations. Alas! the populanty is lost 1 ' If we look at it 
straight the book Eki is an embodiment of the ten virtues. 

Laotsc says, " He who is contented is rich " {taru koto wo 
shiru mono tva tomu\ Buddha also said, " The man who is 
contented, though he be poor, yet is rich. The discontented 
man, though he be in paradise, )'et is not happy.'* On this point 
we must not distinguish between canonical and extralanor.ical 
writings. Laotse says, "Tl>e male protects tlie female, though lie 
knows he is a male, and they become seed on the earth. Becom¬ 
ing seed they lose not their usual virtue. T)i.»y become'as child¬ 
ren and tliough they be white (holy?), behave as though they were 
black. They become models and do not forsake words. Those 
who knew glory came down to earth and took shame upon them¬ 
selves. They became the valleys (thi low places) of earth. The 
usual virtue is sufHcient.” These also arc interesting teachings. 

When Buddha was in the world Iving Hashinoku we.nt to 
Seitarin, and when he had reached the dismounting place be 
dismounted from his elephant and paid his respects to Buddha. 
When Buddha saw that the king was panting, he asked, ’* Why 
is tlie great king breathing so rapidly ? " The king answered, 
" I am so fat it is diflicult for me t> walk." Buddha scolded 
him for eating so much and explained the Ge (poem at the end 
of a SutraX A man must spend time in meditation, so it is 
necessary to avoid over-eating. The slender body is free from 
ills, and good digestion makes long life," said Buddha. Some¬ 
time King Hashinoku read the poem and commanded his chap* 
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lain (Baramon) to stand by him every time he ate and read that 
poem to him. These arc small matters but they should be 
studied in connection with the great ones. According to the 
Tsugan (history) in the time of Taiso in Chusd a lady in waiting 
called] on King Einei-koshu and his queen and said to the 
king, “ You have been rdgning a long dux', could we not cover 
die base of your palanquin with gold ? ” 'flic king hugliing 
said, am here simply to protect the treasures of the realm ; 
shall I spend them foolishly ? ” According to the Shiki (histojy) 
in the time of Kobuntei the king had reigned twenty-tlirec 
years and had not increased his palace nor his grounds, his 
horses, carriages or clothing. Tlien lie decided to build a 
watch-tower. He called a carpenter and had an estimate made 
of the cost It would cost one hundred pieces of gold. The 
king said ** One hundred pieces of gold is the wealth of ten 
families of the middle class. I succeeded to this palace after 
others had been here and I have been anxious not to bring 
shame to the palace. Shall I do this by building a tower ? " 
This is the attitude of a great-Iiearted king. 

To give some examples from among women according 
to the Saden the wife of Yozetsushi of Shin was called Yoshu- 
kuki. Her son called Shukusho was about to take to wife 
the daughter of Shink5 Fushin. His mother said, ** I have 
lieard that people who have great happiness also have great 
sorrow, and that people who have great beauty also Iiave great 
faults. If the beauty impresses others, and if there is not virtue 
with it, it will surely bring sorrow.” According to the Shiki, 
at the end of Jin soldiers set up Jinei to be king. Ei asked his 
mother for advice. His mother answered that she had come 
into his family (by marriage) and tliat she had never heard that 
the family had produced any great men. And she added, " If 
you should suddenly get such a great name it would not be 
well.”. So if we examine carefully we find tliat this command¬ 
ment against covetousness can be found even in the words of 
conunon people and women. 
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Success and failut'e can easily be distinguished. Only, he 
who is dominated by self cannot see clearly. Thus King Ketsu 
of the Ka dynast>% Chu of the In dynasty, Yu and Rei of tlie 
Shii dynasty, and Tokonko of Rokucho, and Goshti of Chin 
had less wisdom than the lady Yoshukuki and the mother of Jinci. 
As a rule tl\e ancient nobles, thanks to the ten commandments, 
were not excessively covetousness and did not Hve in luxury. 
On the other liand Uie poor, as a result of their bad lives in the 
past (karma) are full of covetousness and a defflre for splendor. 

When nobles fall a prey to covetousness it is usually be> 
cause of base and flattering underlings. But whenever a desire 
for more than is just q^rlngs up in the heart it is an ill omen. 
And if the man carries out his desire it is a transgression of this 
commandment. If it incieases it will destroy the man and 
break up the country. If it is not nipped in the btid tlm man 
cannot be saved from it. Tliere is on attitude of heart which is 
proper for kings, anotlier that is becoming in ministers, and 
another that is suitable to retainers. But for a king to think as 
his subjects do, for ministers to think as do retainers, for tlie low 
ta have the minds of the high, for the rich to think as tlie poor 
zrd the poor as the rich, for statesmen to wish to retire and for 
priests to desire fame ; all these are violations of this command¬ 
ment. To give an example, Shikwo of Jin annexed six coun¬ 
tries : this is the heait of a gieat hero king. It was not wrong. 
But later on he sought the power of miracle working (s/njti/su 
^lll4^) to ^ medicine to prevent old age and death. 

This was wrong. Usrally the rising of such thoughts is a pro¬ 
phecy of eaily death. It is not strange when a certain type of 
man forsakes his family, wears clothes of grass, eats wood and 
cries to And the way of the saint, (stfu/d jjlJlS). This is high 
aspiiadon. But for a man to seek for long life together with a 
gorgeous palace and beautiful women is the height of foolishness. 
King Bu of Kan and Genso of To belong to this class. ' Even 
worse than these were Buso of To, Dokun of So and others. 
They were a lauglung stock among men. In the Buddhist Law 
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it is like Daibadatta. lluddiia despised honors and thought not 
of himself. Daibadatta said ** Shaka is the son of Prince Jobon ; 
I am the son of Prince Kokubon. Shaka vvas bom April 8 ; I 
was bom April 7. Shaka has thirty-two points of comeliness 
(32 So ;^a). Shaka attained to ax degrees of miracle working • 
I attained to five. How much difference is there ? Kut when 
the name of Shaka is heard heaven and earth woi-ship and serve 
him. The multitudes obey his words. But they look upon 
me as grass. They don't even write down the things I say and 
teach. It is like the moon disai:^)earing before the sun. Be- 
cause of the presence of Sliaka in the world I have lost 
name and fortune." After that he harboured a desire to kill 
Shaka and Hmself lost his life on account of it This Daibadatta 
was the incarnation of a great besaUu and the incarnatl,n 
being for the benefit of muldtudes in the latter days {mafsti) lie 
should have carefully observed the Way of heaven and of n>en, 
and should have taken heed to the Buddhist Law. 

There have been many otliers also who have been de¬ 
stroyed by having wrong thoughts as to their position in the 
world. All such rebels as Go, Obi and Omo in tlie Kan em ; 
Anrokuzan and Shishiniei of To ; Shingo of Min and so on arc 
all known to men. If a man would keep liis life there is no 
bettei' way than to be temperate and keep this commandment. 
If anyone would live Icmg let him curb his desire and keep this 
commandment. We mentioned before the Prince of Jo who 
saw the sword of Go and coveted it. Sucli things are a {>ortcnt 
that death is nigh. Everyone knows it is wrong to covet a 
sword worn by another man. Even the king of a stiiall coun¬ 
try must not have such thoughts. When one has such thoughts 
it is well to stop and conrider whether they are good or bad. If 
one honestly steks the Great Way tliat is an exception, but 
anything that savors of selfisliness must be quickly put down. 
The way to put it down is shown in this conimandment against 
covetousness. 

Again, if one goes beyond wliat is proper in speech he 
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breaks tins commandment. And if he carries it too far it will 
destroy him and his house. According to the ;Saden Confucius 
died. Aikd of Ro wrote the fbUlowing memorial to him: 
** Confucius is dead, I alone am left.” This " I aIoi>e ” {yo ic/d 
nhi\ according to usage in China is used by emperors only, and 
otliers do not dare to use it. Shiko seeing this said to the king 
” You will not die in your own country. You could not use 
him (Confucius) when he was living, how can you say this 
about him when lie is dead ? It is not proper {ret). This 
' Alone' is not the word. You have lost the two togedicr 
(Confucius and et(quette).” And it really came to pass after¬ 
wards, it is sud, that this Aiku fled his country. 

To go to excess in c<mduct is also a violation of this com¬ 
mandment. If it increases it will destroy the body and break 
u[) tlic house. This also is in the Saden. Shishtn of Tei was 
rich and proud. Me was in favor with the king. He took care 
of the imperial cliarlots and robes. Tlic people liatcd him and 
slew him. Shishi tlie son of Sliisan said tliat tlvc men ^vho do 
nut mind tlic business of their oftflec seldom continue long in 
ofTice. According to Mencius tlie Count of ICa’su went hunt¬ 
ing. His son went and took food with him but the count killed 
him and took the food for himself. On this account tlie punisli- 
inent by To began from Katsu. Tlie food of the common 
[xxiple is not suitable for tlic mouth of a king, but this trouble 
arose because of the king’s jesting and his proud hcait. Not to 
make light of common people and children is tlie spirit of the 
Ten Virtues. According to tlic Saden Ikd of Sei stole the wife 
ofYoshoku. He Anally lost his life on account of tins. He 
knew it was wrong to take a man’s wife but he did it because 
he despised the Servant class. It is the ^irit of the Ten Virtues 
not to fail to be careful even toward servants. This comniand- 
inent is the Way ; it must be kept by all the world. If one goes 
too far even in one tliought and gives place to covetousness he 
sins against his lieart, against the world, against human morals, 
agaiii&t tile Way of Heaven, and against tlic Uncliangcablc Law* 
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If one goes to excess in vmrds he sins against his heart, tlie world, 
morality, the heavenly way, and the Uncliangeable Law. If 
one goes to excess in act he luns against his heart, the world, 
morality, the heavenly way, and the Unchangeable Law. If 
one does not give attention to this in the b^inning it will soon 
be too late to be saved. To keep on in the usual way (the old 
paths) and not go to excess is a very easy road to travel, but 
the virtue thereof is great. It is the way of heaven and earth, 
the heart of all things, the great Unchangeable Way. Observe 
how the sun, moon and stars keep to their regular paths. If 
they become irregular it is an ill omen. Note the regularity ol 
the four seasons. If they become irr^ular it is a sign of 
approaching trouble. Note the regularity of the mountains and 
seas. If the mountains crumble and the seas dry up it is an 
ill omen. Notice the regularity of all things. From ancient 
times it has beeti said that red or blue snow is an ill omen. For 
a hen to crow or for a cock to crow early in the night is a bad 
sign. When the Gen dynasty fell it is said that a cuckoo came 
into the city and cried, and a fox came out of the palace. If wc 
think about it we find tliis true of all things. 

We must clothe the body, but we musl know when to stop 
and if the body is becomingly clothed it Is sufiicient. We don't 
need to encourage ourselves to desire so many garments. And 
it is out of the question to consider mere beauty. In the 
Shamon-Ho (prksts’ code) there b a rule for cutting, dyeing, 
etc. King Chu of In wore pearls and gems; this was the 
height of foolishness. 

The moutli is to eat with, but there is a limit and we should 
not seek for many delicacies. If things are very tasty we 
should decrease the amount by one third. In the Shanion (Ii6) 
there are directions for the moderate-eating-ceremony and for 
Uin {mft bathing. The foreign custoni of eating the six domestic animals 
(horse, cow, fox, dog, pig and chicken) is not in harmorty^ with 
the Ten Virtues. .King Hansoku ate human flesh. Eldga 
boiled his son which was a terrible thing. * 
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Tlic eyes arc to see with, but we know that to look at 
many bright colors injures the sight. We sliould not seek to see 
many lovely colors. If the colors are very pleasing to tlic eyes 
we nujst learn self-control. According to the Slianjon we 
should not desire vessels of gold and silver nor decorated 
vessels. It is like this;—Prince *]'6kon decorated his garden 
with 6vc-colorcd stones. And Woin, lord of Shoku n>ade a 
mountain of line silk and held a banquet on top of it. Such 
tilings arc the limit of folly. 

TIicsc ears are to hear with, but a multiplicity of sounds 
injures the hearing.. We should not go to e.xcess in seeking to 
licar good music. If the sounds are very pleasing to tlK car wo 
must know liow to practice moderation. In a secular book it is 
$»(t that we should avoid vulgar and licciitious music. In the 
Sliamon it is said tliat we should keep away fi*oni dancing and 
the music that accompanies it. 

This nose is for smelling odors. But it must not seek for 
an abundance of good odors. The nose is a more humble 
(stupid) member tlian the eye or the ear and the danger is leas, 
but still it is necessary to be careful. In the Shaman it is 
forbidden to use iierfumes and odoriferous oil on the body. It is 
like Uiis ;—in tlie time of Censo of the To dynasty the five sects 
(of the Zen-Shu) went out to pei'fonn religious exercises and Uic 
odors were smelt many miles away. This was disgraceful. 

In the places where we live we should mducc the nuiubcr 
of utensils and omamente as mucli as possible. In building 
godowns and palaces we should love the ancient custom. 
According to the Rougo in ancient times a man of Ro was about 
to build a godown {chbfu Binshiken seeing what lie was 

about to do ssud ** Arc you going to build it according to 
ancient custom ? There is no need to introduce a new style. 
** In the Shoinoii-ho it is said that for a man to have one boivl 
and dwell under a tree or on a rock is sufficient." If a man 
receive what is laid up for him and eat it it will drive aNvay 
trouble." One in ancient times said tliat if a man decreases the 
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anx)unt of rice he possesses Ijc wiU escape trouble (lie will not 
have to feed otliers 1 ) Tliis is the meaning each one has Iiis 
own rank. If one demise those of lower tank than liimself let 
him know that he will have trouble. When the world is in con¬ 
fusion one should keep company with the valiant and meritorious 
and thus stir up his loyalty. In times of peace one should honor 
the virtuous and observe the customs of the country. Accord- 
iiig to the ShatDon-ho there liave been many s^es who have 
laid aside their rank and lived like the common people. Hut 
they keep their treasures simply because they have them. If 
they use them recklessly they lose their virtue. The treasures 
are purposely laid up for the people. Tools are lud up for the 
country. Castles, bridges, cities, shrines and temples are made 
beautiful in order to enhance the splendor of tlie country. 
According to the Shanion-h 5 all wealtli exists in the Three 
Treasures {Bup-Fd-Sd The meaning is tliat no one 

lays by for himself. 

Since this majestic power exists it is used to produce obedi¬ 
ence in others. But when pride arises there is trouble. When 
the lace wears a peaceful expression its majesty is inexltaust ble. 
When the voice is peaceful there is no lack of mijesty. When 
deeds are humble majesty never fails. To subdue all countiics a 
superabundance of majesty is not needed. Majesty on the one 
hand brings foreign countries into subjection, and on the other 
hand approaches the virtue of widows and widowers. Accord¬ 
ing to the Shaoion-ho in Yui-kyo-kyo a man (a priest) is able to 
get his living by taking his bowl and begging, and in this uay 
he is able to practice meditation. He who keeps this command¬ 
ment well will not ej^)ect perfect ease in his home, and when 
there is sickness he will not expect the doctor to produce perfect 
health. Neither will he expect perfect pleasure from social 
intercourse. In using his retainers he will have each one do 
that which comes eatiest to him. In using vessels !\e will use 
each one only at the proper time. He will not mike his servants 
work too haj'd. In war he will not demand complete victory; 
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In destroying his enemies he will not kill distant relatives. 
When he reads a book he will not demand a comply inter* 
pretation. He will not go to the limit of his powers in anything* 
He will not seek the greatest fame nor die greatest meht. In 
nothing will he lose this cautiousness (fmmon). In teaching 
ordinary pupils and in saving {do 2^ sum) young priests lie will 
do it by making this commandment fundamental. If wc look 
with honest (pantheistic ?) eyes, there is not one thing in all the 
world that should be thrown away. In thb spirit Giba Doji 
used grass and trees, bricks and stones for medicine. Tlicrc is 
not one thing {iefti-ho —j^) in the world that should be taken 
away. To begin with these highest up, it is a defect in the 
most beautiful })erson to strive for the finest fruit. To take those 
lower down, saving the masses of men is Just like a grandmotlxu* 
who chews the food and gives it to the child. But fundamental* 
ly there is no such thing as masses of men. If one sees masses 
of men that need to be saved he is looking through fleslily eyes 
{ai-ken 

In the heart of tlie sinner there is a legion of (embryonic) 
bosatsu, which give rise to conversion, then produce the works of 
a bodhis^va, and finally lead on to the rank of the liighcst 
bodhisatva. In the ten-sided world there is not one thing that 
can be grasped. If one sees a way {bodai tliat he thinks 

ought to be sought he is looking with fleshly {alken) eyes. In 
one of the Sutras it is said tliat to put far away all inverted 
dreams and thoughts, this is the final Nirvana. In tlie Ron it is 
said that one places an object before the eye and this Is called 
consciousness {yui-s/tiki), but since such a one obtains the object 
it is not^ really consciousness. So then one must not seek the 
l^w by compulsion. If one hates sin and loves righteousness* 
he is tossed about between love and hate. If a man partly leaves 
Uie dai'kness and partly walks in tlie Middle Way, this man has 
lialCed on the stairs, and cannot be said to have satisfied this 

a 

commandment. In the Kegon it is said that if one carelessly 
divide men he will call some Buddhists and some worldlings. 


HtU. 
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} 3 ut if he understands the reality he will sec that there is neither 
liuddhist nor worldiog. This Reality is really karnia. Buddlia- 
bood and reality are not personal {icl^bittstt^hin-cho-rei 

but neither are they absolute emptiness. This kanna is 
direct Reality. 'XTie sinner's true self docs not change. Tlie 
karma reveals the form of the phenomenon in a mysterious way. 
If one follows the current of kanna and does not stop the 
phenomenon of men flostlng and sinking conHnues forever. But 
if one get at the origin of things no matter wltere he is, that is a 
place of salvation. And it is always so even at the end of the 
end. If the body of Buddha is revealed this Buddha-body is the 
Great Nirvuna, the place of sals'ation {gtdatsu daikai 
If the body of a bodhisat\'a is rc\'caled ttiis is the Great Nirvana, 
tlw place of salvation. If the angels {sko-ten w mi ^ 0 
are revealed there is the Great Nirvana, the place of salvation. 
If human bodies are revealed there is the Great Nirvana, the 
place of salvation. If demons and animals are revealed there is 
tlic Great Nirvana, the place of salvation. If the hungry devils 
of hell are revealed there is tlie Great Nirvana, the place of 
salvation. If one wislics to discoid these nine stages of wander- 
ii'ig arid enter the Buddha-enlightened-Way, it is just a.s if lie 
discarded the shadow of the one and took the slmdow of the 
other. Really It is not to be taken or discarded. It is iK:itIier 
to be hated nor sought Always and everywhere it is »niply a 
matter of keeping this commandment against covetousness. In 
phenomena one reaches reality. ^ In Reality oi>c reaches 
phenomena. In liarmony with Reality one stirs up great aspira¬ 
tions. All time is the honse of bodhisatvas, works, and aspira* 
tions, and so is all space. These works and aspirations are in tlie 
country and mix with the people. If all men praise me it 
makes no dilfcrcncc to me, but is simply prai« on the part of 
him who praises. If all men hate and deride me it niakes no 
difference to me, but is simply derision on the part of him who 
derides. It is neither to be received nor rejected. In tliis, this 
commandment is fulhtled. All iiain and sorrow exist as do all 
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pleasure and happiness. But they arc neither to be received nor 
rejected. In this, this conimandnient is satisBed. This law is 
not in me nor in the place wliere I ant. The living world atici 
this commandment are bom and grow up together. Kven 
thougli I possess tlie wealth of the four seas, yet is my heart in 
bondage to it. If I were over the peoples of the earth, yet 
there should be no pride in my heart. If the heart be not 
bondage to these things one can use the treasures forever and 
not exhaust thcju. If the heart be not proud the throne will 
endure forever. Why so ? It is because Reality is inexhausti¬ 
ble and so is the righteousness of this commandment If the 
righteousness of this commandment is inexhaustible so also is 
the fruit of tliis righteousness, 'rhe fruit of righteous¬ 
ness hel]>s the commandment aiid is always in the world. This 
throne and this wealth continue with the progress of the 
ages. Just as a shadow follows its object. The comniandnicnt 
aids the fruit of virtue and always conforms to Reality. There 
is no bondage and no pride here. This is ttic nature of this 
commandment as a coinmandiuent. The virtue of tbi^ com¬ 
mandment increases day and night. Tlic inliabitanfj oftlie four 
seas arc umler the ten commandments. Where these reign sucli 
things as an oBlcial introducing a reign of terror, seeking bribes 
and things ol that sort are not even heard of. leather wc sec 
the Government perfornung acts of kindness. On the inountaiivs 
wc see priests in deep nreditation {ptnjo Human affairs 

arc perfect and the weather is regular. Such things as irregular¬ 
ity of the five stars, floods, droughts, and all calamities are not 
so much as lieard of. Heaven and earth being orderly field.s are 
put in order and all crops mature. In the sea pearls and gems 
are brought forth, and on the land a fountain of wine is 
discovered. Vessels and treasures and men fnlfil their mission, 
men ape well-formed, honest and beautiful, and such things as 
bad diseases, and influenza {Shurd are not so much as 

heard of. There are no blind and deaf and bad-tempered, and 
such things as rebellious subjects and servants are not so much 
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as roentioneJ. There is no indifference. The sages will surely 
look alter the future and all the gods of heaven will protect the 
country. This is the nature of this law against covetousness. 
According to the Kegon-Kyo the ^ of covetousness will cause 
one to fall into the Three Kvil Ways. Tliis is called Unnatural 
Result. {IJitkitkiva 

If it is among men two kinds of reward will be received. 
One is the absence of contentment, and the otlter is tliat he shall 
be haunted by other desires. Tliis is called Natural Result. 
{T^ryu-kwa 

In another Sutra it is said tlut the fiv.: cereals pioduco 
badly and the dignity of tlie country decreases. This is called 
Additional Result {iiihjo-l'iva ig'JiM)- 

Sermon IX. On Nor Being Angry. 

(I'U-SHIN-l-KAI 

Preached Anei 3rd Year, 3rd Month, 23rd day. 

(May 4. 1774 ) 

This commandment against being angry is not without 
value even for tlie common people, but for kings, princes and 
statesmen its value is great. It must be kept carefully and one 
must examine himself about everything. 'Iliere are many evil.<% 
in the world, but covetousness and anger are at the root of them 
all. Between these tlie one which m*. st often defeats one’s 
purposes and destroys virtue is covetousness, while that which 
nK>st often throws the world mto confusion and causes harm is 
anger. Tliis is tlie relation between this commandment and tlie 
pre\nous one. When wc explain tlieni tlicy seem to be different, 
but really when a man is covetous be is also given to anger, and 
if he is given to anger he is also covetous. The sin is one and 
tlte same.' If a man get rid of covetousness anger becomes less, 
and if he be free from anger his covetousness decreases, i The 
virtue is the same. This commandment is necessary dt the 
present time for tliosc who would reign over men. 
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• III a secular book a king says, " If there is sin among the 
people tliere is sin in me Again, " If there is suspicion treat 
it lightly, but if virtue (merit) is suspected treat it seriously 
It is better to be guilty of not enforcing the law in a single case 
than to kill the innocent. The words and ways of the sages ai e 
th'js. For this reason the child of Confucius was not teased, 
and the child of Soshi was not niistrrated. When the children 
of a house are mistreated and abused it is a mdection on tlie 
master of the house. War is a distui bance in the world and a 
departure from virtue. Orderliness and meekness are best, but 
if soldiers give way to anger how much worse it is! Besides 
tills there is nothing that is not destroyed by anger, if one is 
angry about anything it is well for him to know that it is a sign 
of failure. Prince Tan of En, and Koki Keiko of Gi were 
alu'a)r8 angry and this becam: a cause of trouble and iniited 
tlieir destruction. Kwakushi the wife of Kaju of Shin because 
of groundless jealou^ killed her wet nurse and then had no way 
to bring up her child. Thei'c are many such cases. According 
to the Kegon-Kyo a bodhisatva through a single angry thought 
lost all the measureless virtue tliat be had store! up. In the 
Rongo it is said that on account of a moment’s anger one lorgets 
hi.s own body and ex'cn hanns his parents. To thb extent he 
goes astray tlirough anger. In all the Sutras there are many 
such cases, but to give a single ouunple:—in the S^^eki-ki after 
tlic death of Biiduha, in the Kcndara countiy there wasa certain 
[iriest (mi'an) acconii>anied by a catechist {s/iami). Th3 priest 
WAS always engaged in meditation and at meal time when seated 
on the mats would iieceive a message from the si^rit world 
(fyu^u The catechist doubted in his heart. He 

wondered where this daily food came from and hid himself 
under the bed to spy it out. Buddha is never absent from our 
thoughts and therefore there is no difference between his coming 
and his going. Since the priest was not yet made perfect in 
virtue, when he was liot in meditation he was not different from 
an ordinary man. This day also, the priest as usual sitting on 
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the rope bed was in communication with the Dragon Palace. 
(Ryugu . He saw the catechist come out from under the 
bed and said to him Th it is not where you ought to be 
The Dragon King also does not like to have a sinner-pr.'est come 
near him. When the cateclilst saw the splendor of the Dragon 
Palace, and the Dragon Woman, covetousness Sf)rang up in his 
heart. At mral time the dragons gave to the priest sweet dew, 
but to the catechist they gave ordinary human food. Then the 
catechist became angry and expressed, his desires. The food 
' for high and low should be the same. There should be no 
dist nction between the virtuous and the non-virtuous. To make 
light ol my unvirtuous state and make a distinction is hateful. 
Since becoming a priest, through the virtue of reading the sacred 
books and keeping the commandments I have become a dragon 
king. I will kill th's dragon and seize the dragon palace 
Kvery good desire and every baH one it made from the heart 
has its influence. At this time the dragon king had a head* 
ache. The priest knowing this cautioned the catechist two or 
thi'ee times. ** If your keeping the commandment is sincere and 
you keep yourself from defliement you can be satctifled even 
now. And even though you don’t attain to sanctification you 
will be bom in heaven. The re'.vard of hexven is above the 
dragons. The Dragon Palace has the awe-inspiring seven 
treasure*. These have the virtue o.ily of the Man-i gem. 
They cannot get away from the ailmal kingdonL And as for 
the dragon woman, her incarnations seem to resemble tliose of 
odier heavenly women, but she was origina'ly a serpent and is 
a hateftil creature.” The cateehist grew more and more angry, 
would hot receive the advice of the priest and asked the priest 
to stop abusing him. After that, once when he was reading 
and performing his religious exercises he saw water coming out 
of his feet, and said ” my desire is fulfUled ” He covered his 
bead with his scarf and got into the \\*ater. Finally he became 
a dragon and took possession of the Dragon Palace. Really, 
all sin causes trouble and confo^on among all living things. 
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This cateclust entered tlie priest-hood when he was stnail and 
kept the I-aw well and became a teacher. But though he had 
ail this to his credit he could not subdue even a moment's 
anger. 

Again, in ancient times in India there was a poor ^anul/. 
There was always trouble between the wife and her mother-in- 
law. Once when the wife was cooking rice the niother-in-bw 
without any cause attacked her. But the wife, even though 
angry, could not fight with her mother-in-law. So she turned 
to a sheep that was standing by and said, ‘‘This sheep also is an 
animal", at the same time striking it with a burning stick of 
firewood. The wool of the sheep was set on fire, and tlie 
aninul cried and screamed. It bounded out and ran into a pile 
of straw. Tlie straw caught on fire and as a strong wind was 
blowing a great fire resulted. Dwellings were burned and the 
fire spread to the elephant stables of the king. The elephants 
tore down tlie stables and fied to a neighboring country, 
trampling the fields of tlie people. This became a cause of 
trouble between the two countries and a war resulted which 
lasted for many years. .Now just tliink of it! A quarrel 
between a woman and her mother-in-law became a war between 
two countries! One little case of anger caused immeasureable 
trouble. It is a case where the active becomes passive and 
destroys oncs;If and others. -A little anger is a small thing but 
it Is astonishing what a big thing it can grow into. 

In one of the Sutras it is said tliat anger is like the poison 
in the mouth of an adder, or that in the sting of a bee. That 
men should look upon one’s ugliness and despise him is a result 
iyogo of anger. 'The fires of hell arc due to anger wlu'ch- 
increased. For example, Just as with the diseases caused by 
cold, wind, heat and dampness, one has bad dreams if hb fiv.: 
vital organs are not liealtliy, so do the finfs of hell rise from 
anger. 

A man's body responds to the condition of his mind. 
{Kono koioro arite, kotw tni ivo sho-zu). It te not natural to 
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give way to anger. This body and this heart reside in 
mountuns, rivers and continents. They were not made to be 
ves'els of wrath. In the country and in the world they die here 
and are bom there, and thu^ visit and converse with each other. 
If one holds conect views and lias correct ideas that is tlie 
fulfilment of this commandment This is equality {bybdo 
and all things can be accepted without friction. Because of tlus 
equality the body contains in one and at one all the four great 
elements, (eardi, water, fire, wind). If one holds correct views 
and true ideas, that is keeping this ccMimandment perfectly. 

Such is Reality, and such is the material world. Such also 
is humanity. Men of the same race come together and do not 
know each other's nam:s. Men of different races come together 
and do not know where each other came from. Because of a 
karma-relation (r/i they come together. Men of another 
race are of service to me. When the karma-fdation lias spent 
its force they scatter as before. The body again becomes clay. 
Correct views and ideas are the essence of this law. Tliis world 
is characterized by equality. All mouritains, rivers, grass and 
trees arc a law-gate within my heart. The flying fiowers and 
the falling leaves are ail teachers {jddjo) to enlighten my wayward 
heart. The pure breeze and the bright moon work with me to 
cult'vate virtue and banish evil. The horse wears a bridle and 
tlie ox has a stick through its nose. 

The dog guards the gate and the cock announces the 
breaking of day. In the mountains and forests there are flowers 
and fruits, and in the fields there are cereals and rice. The 
vvliole world is liands and feet and storehouse for me. Men 
and women great and small, active and quietall are teachers 
of virtue to me, all except the tendency to do evil, the evil karma 
within me {akttgb inen\ Fundamentally in nature (bybdo sfib 
there is no* good and bad, no love and Iiate. To bold 
correct views and correct ideas; this is the essence of this 
commandment. 

In this world of men the noble and the humble, the old 
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and the young live tc^etbcr. Men and beasts are born 
alongside of each other, just as vk have hands and feet side by 
side in one body, and just as We have twenty fingers and toci 
and twenty nails all in one xxmpany. Neither on the right nor 
on the left is there good and bad {seAi When one sees 

good and bad it is the mistake of the one who sees. When one 
become; angry that is his mistake. Relatives are bound toge¬ 
ther by ties of blood and this continues for a time. Just is 
when one wave of the sea moves a little and a myriad waves 
follow it. The first wave does not know that the others are to 
follow, and the later ones do not know that they were caused 
by the former one. A thought becomes a cause and other 
thoughts follow it. Or maybe covetousness will burn the breast 
or anger will destroy things. If one holds correct ideas neither 
his earlier nor his later thoughts will be noisy It 

is amply tliat when a man gives place to covetousness'it is 
future on the part of that man. The same b true of the man 
who gives place to anger. Will one get angry with the sky ? 
But the sky (AoAu includes heaven and earth and all things 
and has no relation to my anger. If I get angry it has no 
effect Will a man be angry with mountains, livers, grass and 
trees? Mountains and rivere have no eyes and ears and no 
thought and .do not see nor hear nor understand my anger. 
Grass and trees flourish in spring and summer and wither ia fall 
and winter. They take no account of my anger. Anger 
labors to no purpose at all. Shall we be angry toward birds 
and beasts ? These birds and beasts naturally follow the water 
and the grass, and naturally seek food and companions. They 
do not understand our words and thoughts. Anger labors to 
no purpose (as far as they are concerned). Shall we be angry 
toward men ? Men decline as they grow old, and finally die. 
Their span of life b as the spark that b produced by flint 
and steel, and they are but dry bones wrapped round with 
skin and flesh. They are not suitable objects of my anger. 
Here also anger labors to no purpose. Shall we be angry 
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toward the past? The past is gone and nothing remains 
of it. Shall we be angry toward the future? The future 
not yet having come its shsqie is not yet fixed {anpai fuchi 
ga naranu). Shall we be angry toward the present? The 
present constantly passes into the past while we are thinking 
about it. The past includes evexything from the beginning of 
the past to the beginning of the future ; therefore anger toward 
the present is of no avail. The pain and disappointment of our 
lives are due to our own acts. No one else knows them. The 
covetousness and anger of all men are due to their wrong 
thinking. I have no responsilxk'ty for these things in another 
man. There are some foolish people who are deceived about 
their karma and get angry towards others. This is a mistake; 
And there are some foolish ones who get angry because others 
are angry. That is pitiable shallowness. That is the limit of 
error. There are those in the world who see things as orderly, 
while others see disorder in everything. These two are born 
together and thus the world becomes difiScult. During the 
twenty-six hours of the day this causes only confusion. From 
birth to death there is nothing but pride and jealousy. Toward 
the natural creation lust is bom and this lust throws men into 
confusion and trouble just as a man leads a monkey about. 
Toward the (tisorderly world anger springs up. This anger 
controls men just as a man manages a child. Lust gives rise to 
anger and anger gives rise to lust. This state of mind produces 
the environment and the environment in turn pioduces this state 
of mind. It ts just like a ring which has no end, and like the 
relation of a green fiy to decaying flesh. 

According to the Kegon-kyo the heart is like a good 
painter of pictures. It records all thoughts and acts of imnd 
and body. It frames all the laws of the world. Buddha, also, 
is like the heart, and all men are like Buddha. There is no 
difference between the heart and Buddha, and between Buddha 
and men. One of the sacred books tells about a painter who 
painted the devil in all his frightfulness. All men have thoughts 
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in their hearts. Then they give a name to their hearts and 
produce an environment, and then in harmony with the environ" 
roent they bring forth love and anger. If one loves he is loved 
in return, and if he shows anger he has anger showed toward 
him. The environment changes according to the moods of the 
heart. Inscrutable things are born as men and come forth as 
hearts given to anger. An angry thought takes an impossible 
form. The foolish painter becomes frightened at the thing he 
has painted just as if he were attacked in the night 

This resembles an old familiar story. In the time of Heiko 
pf Shin (^) a man called Shikwo became a musician and 
performed for the king. One time Heiko went hunting. A 
mother tiger lay before him. Hdko called to Shikwo and said 
that when the Great King (Ha -0 Hi) went out a fierce beast 
crouched before him. When I go out a mother tiger 
crouches before nje. Why is it ? ” Shikwo answered '* Your 
horse is ^tted is he not ? " Heiko replied ** Yes, I have put 
a spotted horse to my chariot." Shikwo said ** A spotted horse 
{haht-ba) resembles a leopard, {haku) and leopards eat tigers.'-* 
Again Heiko went out and red spotted birds came flying round 
him and stayed a long time. Heiko rejoicing told this - to 
Shikwo. " When the Great King went out phoenixes came 
down. To-day I have come out and spotted birds have come 
down. Why is it ? ” Shikwo says to him, ** Are you not 
wearing the skins of foxes ? ” Heiko says, Yes." Shikwo 
says, " They are not phoenixes. In the Hast there are spotted 
birds with red legs which are called * kanka.’ I h^r that these 
do not like birds but like foxes. They have come because of 
the fox skins you are wearing. That is nothing out of the 
ordinary. It is a bad omen for you to think it is something 
lucky or virtuous. " Heiko was not pleased with this, and on 
another day he commanded his servants and had thorns sprinkled 
over the floor of the palace, and then invited Shikwo to come. 
The latter came according to the invitation. His feet and kness 
being pierced by the thorns he looked up and sighed. The 
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king said “ I am having a little fun out of you; why do you 
agh so deeply ? " Shikwo answered, ** Men raise up trouble 
for themselves and defeat their own ends. The palace of the 
king should not produce thorns. The pre s e n ce of these thorns 
is a sign of coiiung destruction." And it really came to pass 
not long after that Heiko died. These are small matters, but 
they should cause us to see the greatness of karma {enki 

If these things are hard to understand at first compare them 
wt^ dreams and thus interpret them. During sleep thoughts 
arise in us and take a different form from the usual one. The 
body that we have when we go to sleep and the one we see ii^ 
our dreams are not the same. But we cannot say they are 
dif!iarent The first body knows not the second. The body of 
my dreams docs not know of the existence of my ordinary- 
body. If a body is produced in my dreams, so are mountains, 
rivers, and continents. We cannot say that these are the same, 
nor yet can we say they are different Among mountains there 
are various shapes, and we see various kinds of rivers. If 
mountains, rivers and continents come forth, living things also 
are bom. I cannot say that my body is the same as these living 
things, nor yet can I say it is different When living things are 
bom they know the difference between friendly and unfriendly 
thii^ When they meet a friendly man they are glad, but 
when they meet wild beasts they fear. The beasts which are 
feared are not real, neither is my body which fears them. How 
shall we view this matter ? These things occur because of the 
chaise of my thought during sleep. The visible world to-day 
is the same way. If a thought is bom this thought takes a 
definite slxipe. An earlier thought becomes a cause of later 
ones, and thus there is a succession of thoughts. If these 
••rM. thoughts continue it is inevitable that there should be an internal 
and an external world. Within we see our own heart, without 
are bom mountains, rivers, continents, houses, ricefidds, gold, 
silver, gems, men and things. Out of these environment is bom 
and love and hate are separated. If men and things are bom. 
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friendly and unfriendly are produced. The wandering ones 
think they have found the true reality in the present phenomena, 
hut in truth the present existence is simply the creation of 
dreams and of a disordered mind. One cannot say that they 
arc the same or that they are different, that they are internal or 
that they arc external, that they are friendly or unfriendly, 
lovely or hateful. To be deceived by this imaginary world, 
and thus to give place to covetousness and anger, and meet 
outward destruction is very sad. 

That men dream is an interesting fact By dreams we 
interpret the changes in karma {gyd HI), and pbenonsena, and 
this is interesting. If we think clearly it is like a doll before a 
mirror which is an interesting thing. It is interesting to control 
covetousness and anger in the presence of true and false.pheno- 
mena. It is interesting to have the power of selfcontrol and 
not follow after evil at all. It is an interesting thing to know 
that mountains, rivers and continents are simply different moods 
of our thinking. It is interesting to know that ny body to^lay 
is simply a way of thinking. It is interesting to notice that those 
who have faith receive power, and those who have no hdth ' 
rccave no power. They see the frogs dance in the pond ; and 
the birds playing in the trees.; and to smell the odors of a 
hundred flowers in the spring time; and to feel the cool breeze 
of autumn; to the enlightened man toku-do no kito) these all 
are manifestations of the wonderful emancipation {gidatst^^ In 
one of the sacred books it is said that if a rakan (priest) whp 
has proven himself meets two men, one burning incense and the 
other bent on doing him harm, he has neither love nor hate 
toward either of them. At the present time it is interesting that 
there is emptiness before our eyes, and it is interesting that we 
can explain thb emptiness by comparison. It is interesting that 
mountains ^nd rivers and continents exist, and that they dwell 
in peace in the.midst of emptiness, and rise and fall. And it is 
interesting that the masses of men are at peace, and rise and fall 
in this emptiness before our eyes. 
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In this world is this humanity. It moves about in ^ce and 
has no root or anchorage. It sits and lies down in emptiness and 
has no freedom. It has the heavens about it in space. These 
heavens are floating in emptiness and have no root. But how¬ 
ever it multiplies its wanderings there is no reason for anger. It 
walks on the earth in emptiness. The earth also is floating in 
emptiness and has no foundation. But however it multiplies its 
wanderings there is no excuse for anger. There is emptiness in 
the eye and it sees color. There is emptiness in the eaTj nose 
aad mouth, and they hear sound, smell odors, and know the 
taste of food. In the body there is emptiness and it possesses 
feeling. In the bosom and abdomen there is emptiness, and so 
there is good and evil, heresy and orthodoxy, positive and 
negative; profit and loss. While living in the world it is the 
height of foolishness to give place to anger. Color is simply 
the shadow of empliness. The same is true of sounds and odors 
and tastes. Good and evil, heresy and orthodoxy, positive and 
negative, prolic and loss: all these are but shadows of emptiness. 
The same is true of anger. If one wanders let him wander, but 
there is no foundation for the wandering. If one has understand¬ 
ing let him have understanding. Bodai {satori, enlightenment) is 
the meaning of emptiness {iu ^). The existence of the true be¬ 
liever in the world is like emptiness. The ninth heaven is spread 
out in emptiness. The earth is in the midst of emptiness and does 
not fall. Fundamentally there is no upper and lower in space. 
The men on the opposite world also draw water out of wells with 
labor and keep the rain out of their houses with roofe. Men are 
born into this world with this karma (tn J 56 ). All things are under 
the management of this karma. It is good tfiat all things cannot 
be as our hearts desire. Because of this karma pain and pleasure 
are born. All things are under the control of the wandering heart 
(mfi/d It is well that I cannot have nxy way about every¬ 

thing. It is so written in the sacred books. Originally this 
world was emptiness only. It was hollow and there was no 
edge nor anything. Then in ^cc tiny particles were produced. 
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These pardcles then became a cause and other particles 
were bom. These particles gathered tc^ether and gradually 
accumulated. The World ^jpeared and mountains and 
rivers were bom. If we ask why these pari ides gathered 
together and became mountains or rivers, it was because in 
each particle there were the phenomena of hardness, damp¬ 
ness. warmth, and motion. These four qualities cause things 
to cleave togetlier or separate. According to the first prin¬ 
ciple (cleaving) the world is formed, and according to the 
second (separating) it is destroyed. This is an interesting 
feet. If we say that these four principles exist in the smallest ^ 
particle of matter, it is difficult to think of such small things, but 
let us think of it in terms of things visible to the eye. If a 
cloud arises in the sky it has its color, its sh^, its motion, and 
its quietude. If one is in the mountain where the cloud is form¬ 
ing he will be made wet by its dampness. This is the mani¬ 
festation of the four principles of hardness, dampness, warmth, 
and motion. If breakers appear in the sea they have their 
shape and their color. Some are Jaige and some are small, 
while some behave in one way and some in another. If a blade 
of grass is bom on the earth it has its color, its dampness, and its 
merits. A particle has the four phenomena for the same reason. 

Though there are great and small amor^ them, the principle is 
the same. 

In one of the sacred books it is said that the world was made 
from the four elements, (earth, water, fire, and wind). Hardness, w«ku> 
dampness, warmth and motion are the qualities that make up the 
character of matter. Usually hardness is earth, dampness is 
water, warmth is fire and motion is wind. In the changes in the 
particles, when hardness predominated it was called earth. 

Grass, trees, metal and stone all belong to the class called earth. 

In the earth there is also damprwss, warmth, and motion. All 
four are present, but hardness predominates and the substance is 
called earth. Where a majority of the parts are dampness we 
call the result water. Rain, dew, frost, snow, etc, all belong to 
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the class called water. In water also there is warmth, motion 
and hardness, but ^ce dampness predominates we call it water. 
Among these the quality of hardness in water can be seen and 
known whether in a long river or in a single drop of water. 
Warmth and motion arc easily known. It goes without saying 
that water has these qualities. 

Where warmth predominates we call the thing fire. Be^n- 
ning with the light of tlie sun, that which comes from metal, 
stones, gi'ass and trees:—all warmth and all light belong to this 
class called fire. In fire there is also dampness and hardness 
and motion (energy), but since warmth predominates we call it 
fire. It-is difficult to understand the dampness in the 6re, but if 
we treat the body with fire water comes out, and the same 
thing happens when anything is roasted. 

When modon predominates we call it wind. All living 
things tliat breathe and all living things that do not breathe 
belong to the class we call wind. In wind there is also warmth 
and hardness, but as motion predominates we call it wind. It is 
difficult to understand the hardness of wind, but we can see it ih 
the whirlwinds. Really these four elements ate always present 
with each other. In the earth there is 6re and wind,- in the 
water there is fire and wind, in the hre there is water, earth and 
wind, and in the wind there Is water, earth and hre. We name' 
them after the elensent that predominates:—earth, water, fire; 
and, wind. All the fot4r elements.'exist in each .of them, but 
where hardness controls we call it earth> where dampness 
controls we call it water, where warmth controls we call it firC; 
and where motion controls we call it wind. This is interestuig. 
Because of the influence' of karma they come together at times, 
and at othec dmes they separate. The phenomena of the world 
are interestingi 

. Even though all the philosophers of India argue about thi 
forces of destruction, still the subject is intercstingk In every 
particle of matter there are these four elements and they never 
b^v^. it. wafer it .furnishes-moisture, as fire itfiuroiiiK^ 
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warmth, as wind it nourishes growth, and as earth it gives 
things their shape. These four elements become cause (fff [S) 
and rdation (fn in the existence of all things great and 
small. If looked at with sound eyes, this heart enters into the 
smallest particle of matter and becomes the cause for the creation 
of the world as well as the occasion (m) for the destruction of 
it. There is no need to explain an entrance (nyu X) f*^™ 
outside. Each particle of matter possesses its own power to 
exist. The world also is self-existent. When it appears it is 
simply coming to know itself. Also when it vanishes it is 
axx^ly coming to know its own nature. Some men look upon 
the world as existing for a tlrousand million eternities (fd ^). • 
Others think the world changes with thought. Thus it looks 
different to every man according to his karma {go H). Th‘s is 
interesting. But if we really undeistand it, all things are free 
and everything has its form. The man who is wandering sees 
things as he ought not, and thinks of things as he ought not. 
Sometimes the heart controls the environment and sometimes tlie 
environment controls the heart. The self is formed and ar- 
ranged out of these four elements, and the fingers, nails, hair, 
skin, veins, bones, the 6ve vital organs, the six organs of digest 
don, and all such things belcmg to the element earth. When a 
man dies these all return to dust. The wandering one being con- 
sdous^of living, moving and having pains and diseases, thinks 
these organs are his own and takes care of them day and night, - 
But this is an illuaoa due to the &ct tliat his time for dissolution 
has not yet come, and in reality he is not different from a lump 
of eartli. ' When one says he is the same as mountains, seas, 
grass, trees, meadows and forest, it sounds very big, but that is 
because he thinks of himself too much. In reality one’s body is 
not far from these things.. If we think correctiy man is not dif -1 
ferent from 'his environment. AU the liquids of the body, such 
as blood, perspiration, tears, saliva and oil belong to the element 
water (dampness). If we do ngt get water from elsewhere, 
arid ddrik it,, all these will diy up. Jf we use the salf\^.to' 
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dampen thinp it will work to a certain extent. So there is no 
difference except that it is sometimes in the body and sometimes 
out of it. The ordinary man thinks this is a part of himself, and 
cares for tumself day and night as if he were different from 
everything else, but as a matter of &ct he should not call a drop 
of water his own. To say that I am the same as rivers, seas, 
wells, ponds, rain and mist sounds very big, but when we come 
to think of the blood and other liquids in if I do not include 
them in myself the whole twenty-sbc hours of the day, they arc 
all the same as the in\dsible world, (Hokaishin 

The beat of the body belongs to the class fire. The feet 
and hands and the hundred bones all have a root of life in them. 
It goes along with this warmth. If the warmth leaves the body it 
is all the same as trees and rocks. Man cannot live without 
warmth. When a man has fever the light from his heat appears 
before his eyes. We should know that this is the fire of the 
body. The fire of the body is not different from that of the 
sun and moon. It is not different from the fire from metal, 
stones, grass and trees. The foolish man loves the warmth of 
the body. He desires life and hates death. If one makes him¬ 
self the same as the fire and light from sun and nxK>n and genss 
and jewels, it sounds very big, but if one compares this with the 
concq)tion that a man is simply the variation of the heat in his 
body, we can see that the man of the present day, if he be not 
controlled and deceived by the thought of self, is not different 
from the invisible. 

The air Which we breathe passes through the pores of the 
sldn (m3^ All the body from the five vital oigans 

down to the skin and the hair grows by the help of the air. It; 
is said that while a child is in its mother's womb it breathes 
along with its mother. After it is bom it begins to breathe for 
itself, sometimes by eR^ration and sometimes by in^ration. It 
opens its mouth and takes in air and this gives it strength to 
force it out s^n. When it breathes out the air it gets strength 
to breathe in again. This breathing of air out and in gives life 
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to man. Be it ten years, twenty years, thirty years, fifty years, 
sixty years, seventy years; while this breathing goes on one 
exists as a man, but let this stop and he is not diflTeient from 
wood or stone. 

There is really no difierence between the wind that blows 
and the air we breathe. Like the bellows which the blacksmith 
uses, it is air that makes this five feet of skin go and come. To 
compare the body with wind sounds b^, but really it ts that 
way. For the twenty-six hours of the day if the body is not 
controlled by covetousness and anger the invisible Buddha will 
be revealed in this body. These four great elements having 
come together in this body for a time, there is pain and pleasure, 
rising and falling. This is interesting to contemplate. In the 
medical practice of India it b said that the diagnosis and 
treatment of diseases were performed with these four elements. 
Of diseases due to the wind there were one hundred and one, of 
those due to fire one hundred and one, of those due to water one 
hundred and one, and of those due to the four great elements 
there were one hundred and one. These taken tcgetlierare the 
four hundred and four diseases. Therefore diseases may be 
healed by drinking water. Some may be healed by burning 
the body. Some are healed by breathing the air of heaven and 
earth. And of course diseases may be healed by taking 
medicines which are taken from the earth. 

If the four inner and the four outer elements agree there is 
growtii. If they disagree they produce destruction. All this 
is interesting. In the four inner elements there b a distinction 
between body and soul, strong and weak, wise and foolish. In 
the four outer elements there b the distinction of the earth 
cleaving together or dissolving, of the climate being even or 
changeable. These distinctions are all interesting. For the 
man who b enlightened, whatever he does the Law b always 
before him. In all the heavens there are wonderful palaces and 
spiritual bodies Ordinary mortals cannot 

-understand these things, it b said. As seen in animab these four 
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elements are unclean and despicable, and are constandy in 
misery and bondage. As to the gods tliere are some that are 
altogether fire. And some are altogether wind. Their destiny 
depends on their karma (gyoso The enlightened man 

understands'these things clearly. According to a sacred *book 
there are gods in each of the four elements. According to -the 
Secret Teaching the gods exist in the earth for tlie productiver 
ness of the soil. In water tliey accompany prayers for rain, In 
fire they exist in the fire of sacrifices. They are revealed tn the 
destruction of sorrow and in the increase of profit, reverence and 
love. ' The priest of fire is specially reverenced. In wind they 
are manifest when there is a seeking for swiftness of feet. ■ These 
four great gods fill the bodies of men and do not know of the 
existence of men. Men receive these four gods in their bodies 
and yet do not know that the gods exist. This is interesting to 
think about. In every particle of matter these laws csdst. 
Great and small, coarse and fine exist together, and past, present 
and future come and go. In the world this law exists, and past, 
present and future mingle together in their coming and going, 
while coarse and fine dwell side by side, In the universe also 
•this law exists, and past, present and future mingle together In 
•their coming and going. In a sacred book it is said that the 
woiid is contained in a pit where a hair grows out of the skin. 
Yuiroa Koji said that eighty-four thousand lions could find seats 
in a room ten by ten feet, and an eternity may pass whilQ.one b 
eating a meal. Those who have understanding can know the 
meaning of the Law. Foolbh people think that a sinner may 
.become a saint by as little elToit as a grub changes into a cicada, 

. Of a 'Snail clings to a post and climbs to the eave. Thb b not 
-good. . If an insincei'e and empty creature try to make out that 
he b-a.Buddhist it b wrong. So it is abo if a sinner pretends 
to be a bp^satva. There b no Buddha world outside-o^ man, 
'neither is diere a world of men outside of the Buddha world. 
.We cannot say that the Buddha-world and the man-world are 
..different, but neither can wc say they are the .same, ..The 
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wasdenng ofie> even in tlie midst of those who have the highest 
enlightenment of the Buddha, may stir up the three poisons 
{tUfhs/iM'cAi These three poisons bring sorrow to 

men just as the butcher cooks fresh meat The Buddhas are 
always present among men and the three poisons, but they are 
free from desire and full of knowledge and love. This freedom 
from desire and this knowledge and love are apparent every¬ 
where among men just as the moon is reBected in all waters. 

All men wherever they go are walking on the earth only. 
Wliatever they see it belongs to the element earth/ If a- man 
becomes conscious of himself the world becomes corrupt and 
dirty and sinks into foolishness. The foolish world gives self a 
bad odor, the heart gives birth to another foolish world, and 
the world is like worms moving. Age piles upon age and the 
world continues to be the same foolish tlung. But if men reflect 
the light, the heart gives birth to virtue and the world every¬ 
where becomes a place of meditation. 

Wherever man goes he is in contact with the element water. 
Whatever he sees belongs to this element. If one gives way to 
self this water becomes lust. From such a heart a world of the 
same sort is bom and this in turn causes the heart to- continue in 
its course until heart and world both become like the fish and 
dragon. Age piles upon and still everything connected 
with water remains a world of lust. But if one reflect The light! 
this water-world becomes a world of mercy, and will save 
mankind. In a sacred book it is said that the Buddha heart is a 
heart of mercy. 

Again, wherever men go they are in contact with the 
clement fire. Whate\^r they see is related to fire. If active 
and passive, self and nonself become separated this fire-element 
appears as fierce anger. All sorts of evil surroundbgs provoke 
me to anger.* Then from my heart are born rebellious 
influences, and then a world in keej^ng with anger is the evil 
place of birth and death. Age after age it remains a place of 
'Unmitigated suffering. But if we reflect the light this fire-element 
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b in hannony with wisdom. The seed of karraa being purified 
becomes the light of all the Buddhas. 

Again, wherever men go they are in contact with the 
element wind. Whatever is seen b related to the wind. If we 
go about with a careless heart we are scattered by the wind. 
The confusion caused by the wind influences the heait, then the 
confused heart affects the surroundings, and from the third 
meditation downward being thrown into confusion all meditation 
suffers. All who breathe today are living in the midst of this 
confusion, and at last space is filled with worms. In India, 
according to a sacred book, a worm called Kyarabira grew to 
great size on account of the wind. From age to age (the world) 
is-siniply a place of confusion. But if one reflect the light, wind 
can be made to perform wonders and miracles. The story of 
,Saint Anon, of whom it Is said that the wind entered his place of 
meditation and blew him into four parts, shows something of the 
virtue of the wind. 

Now if we add emptiness to these four we have five 
elements. And if we again add knowledge to these we have six 
elements. They all have their laws and are not different. I 
have given a brief introduction to these and their position in 
irelation to the Ten Virtues. All those who wish to learn the 
truth should follow on until they know the deep things. This 
iJj opinion is in the Sutras also. In the beginning of eternity men 
N|iwi»f. unlimited number of years without profit and 

Jc«s, without yea and nay, and there were no words for good 
and evil. Tliis heart goes on working for a while. It will not 
.stop even for a little while. Through the changes of this heart 
.such things as eating, drinking, living in houses, countries, cides 
and villages develop, and there arise such distinefions as male 
. and female, high and low. In the world of which change is the 
law, if evil increases, life, happiness and beauty steadily decrease. 
This we call a time of decreasing. If virtue increases, then 
length of days, happiness, and beauty increase. This we call a 
•time of iocreasing. Before the length of ife b^an to decrease 
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tlic' span of man’s life was dghty-four thousand years. In 
those days there was no extreme of heat or cold, no storms 
or cyclones, no floods or droughts, and no epidemics of disease. 
But men and animals were not free from mishaps very long. If 
they do not make progress In virtue they ^1 into sin. Gradually 
the world went backward. Then for the first time burglars ap* 
peared. Then the length of life was decreased J>y half, that is, to 
forty thousand years. Officers of the law began to punish criminals. 
Id the beginning men feared the law and crime was rare. Finally, 
however, the number of criminals became large. Consequently the 
law became severe. Then again the lengfli of life was decreased 
by half, that is, to twenty thousand years. Wicked men came to 
fear, so severe law and lies were invented. After men lost their 
truthfulness the length of life was again decreased by half, that 
is, to ten thousand years. After this there was not only stealing 
and lying, but murder and double-tongued-ness as well. There 
was also adultery and jealousy. The length of life decreased 
again, tWs time to five thousand years. Yet again on account of 
the increase of lawlessness, covetousness and vice the length of 
life was further decreased to two thousand five hundred years. 
I^ter still there arose those who slandered and exaggerated. 
Then the length of life was reduced to one thousand years. 
Afler this heretics arose who did not believe that good works 
would be rewarded with good, and evil works with c\dl. They 
had no 61ial piety toward parents, nor loyalty toward rulers. 
They had no respect for the aged nor for the virtuous. The 
ignorant did not look to the wise as teachers. Everyone follow¬ 
ed his own heart and made lawlessness his law and waywardness 
his way. The length of life decreased to five hundred years, 
then to two hundred and fifty, -and then to one ^hundred years. 
It was when the length of life was one hundred years that Sbalca 
Nyorai came into the world. According to the law of the world, 
even when the length of life is decreasing if men do good the 
decrease in years and happiness ceases. But the time in which 
men do good is short, while the time in which they do evil is 
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long, and evon among Buddhists there are many who follow 
evil, while those who follow virtue arc few. Still more do those 
who flatter and slander possess the time. If there are those who 
keep the way and build-character, the great majority of men 
persecute them. The length of life decreased to fifty years. 
When it came to this those who taught the ten commandments’ 
and lived them were ostradsed by other men and were hated 
and teased. Those who commit the ten sins have their fun with 
each other and praise each other. Then the life time of the 
children was shorter than that of the parents, and that of the 
grandchildren was shorter than that of the children. The length 
of life was shortened to forty years and then to thirty years. 
Then for a period of seven years, seven months and seven d^ys it 
ra'ned and there came a great famine on the earth. People 
starved to death and out of ten only two or three remained. 
The seed of the five cereals decayed and would not produce 
any more. This is called the first of the three small plagues. 
This brought men to their senses and they learned to forsake the 
world and to do good. Of course many bodhisatva and priests 
entered in among the people and taught the Ten Virtues to a 
certain extent. Then for the first time the rain ceased, the light 
of the sun was seen, and people rejoiced and followed after virtue 
for a little while. And because of this following after virtue for a 
litde while, the length of life remained at thirty y^ for a time. 
Though a few reached the age of forty tiiere were many who 
died before they were thirty. ■ At such times men highly prize 
such small things as millet and " hi-c." All kinds of gold, silver 
and gems disappeared and were seen no more. All kinds of 
•brocade and colored’ silks were not to be seen. All sorts 
■of beautiful Sowers lost their color. No delicious fruits 
*w«fe to be found. In the same way the appearance of 
men changed. Handsome people came to resemble the 
poor, and ordinary people took the appearance of lepers. 
Because there were a few virtuous souls the world was 
able to stand. Because of this law of devolution it is hard 
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to hold on to virtue. Evil increases and men soon forget about 
the famines that have occurred. They make self the center and 
forget to have gratitude, EvU increases and rulers and ruled 
alike deceive each other. Between i^rents and children and 
among brothers there is useless ^ult-finding. Intercourse widi 
other houses consiste only of lying, exaggerating, coveting, 
anger, murder, and adultery. The beauty and hapfHness decrease. 
Life is shortened to twenty years. Then for a period of seven 
months and seven days there was an epidemic of copt^ous dis* 
ease. Because of the irregularity of the w^her the god of 
epidemics gairted power. High and low were alike brought low 
by the epidemic. Many of those who were stricken died. Ac¬ 
cording to the habit of the active and pasave karma those who 
die become gods of fatal diseases and kill n)en. 

Those who died in this seven months and seven days were 
ten times of a hundred times as many as those who died in the 
seven years, seven months, and seven days. This is called the 
second of the three small woes. When these seven months and 
seven days were past men went one step further than before in 
separating from the world, and began to follow after virtue. 
Bodhisatva and priests entered in among the people and taught 
fbe Ten Virtues. Then for the 6rst time the sun and moon ap¬ 
peared, the weather became settled and the plague ceased. Since 
there is some rirtue in the world, life remaned at twenty years 
for awhile. Because of this law of devolution the number of those 
who lived full twenty years or more was small while the majority 
died before reaching the age of twenty. Before long men forgot 
about the plague and became selhsh as before. Fathers and sons 
were killing each other just as owls eat their mothers. Rulers and 
ruled demised each other just as beasts hght over their food, 
Sel6shness ‘increased and the world became a place presided 
over by the ten evils. Though they were the same ten evils, yet 
they surpassed those of the present a hundred fold, a thousand 
ibid, yes, ten thousand fold. The mental power of man also 
deteriorated until he was not able to understand the sim^^est mat> 
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ter. Food and drink and clothes also became coarse, and they 
clothed themselves with the leaves of grass and fed themselves 
with the seeds of the grass. Their appearance also deteriorated 
until they looked more like beasts than like the men of the pre¬ 
sent time. At this stage the length of life decreased to ten years. 
At five months from birth male and female were united in 
marriage. There were few who attained to the age of ten years ; 
mo58t of them died before reaching that age. They lived in sin, 
and anger especially increased. Parents bore inalice toward 
tbdr children, and children toward their parents. Brothers and 
sisters,, rulers and ruled, husbands and wives, slandered each 
other in each other’s absence, and reviled each other face to face. 
They would strike and wound each other just as a hunter wounds 
the deer. At this time a state of war took possession of the 
world. When one man saw another or heard a vcuce he gave 
way to anger. 

The countryside became a wilderness of thorns. Trees, 
stones, bricks and pebbles became like sliarp iron nails. Kvery- 
thing men took in their hands cut like a sliarp sword. Men 
gave Uiemselves up to increasing anger and wished to kill every¬ 
thing they met. Hands and feet were cut off and still the anger 
was not appeased. Then head and body were separated and 
both were trampled under foot. After seven days this state of 
war which is called the third of the three small woes to an 
end, In this woe men perished one hundred, a thousand, yes, 
ten thousand times as many as in the previous woe. The sun 
and moon lost their light and the climate of heaven and earth 
changed. In such a time them will be a remnant of good men 
who will flee to the mountains and escape the destruction ol this 
anger. This was the lowest limit of decreasing life. No worse 
punishment than this shall ever come upon men it is said. The 
suffering of these woes is increased by lust. When the water of 
lust increases in the human heart this woe comes upon the world. 
The second arises from carelessness and foolishness. When ’ 
.recklessness and foolishness increase in the heart of men then 
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this woe comes upon the world. The state of war which arises 
later is due to anger. It is ^ply that when anger increases in 
men’s hearts such woes come upon the world. Among the 
three woes brought on by these three evils {dchu when we 
see that the number of men who died In seven days as a result of 
increasing anger is very much greater than that of those who 
died in seven years, seven months and seven days of rain and 
famine, and greater also than the number of those who died 
in seven months and seven days of the epidemic, we see how 
great a source of death is anger. When the seven days had past 
the sun and moon again gave thdr light and the weather again 
became normal. Then the remnant of good men who had taken 
refuge in the mountains came forth and found the land covered 
with dead bodies. The bodies were piled one upon another and 
many of their bones were bleached, but they Hnd not a single 
living man on the land. From this mountain and from that a 
lew men who had taken refuge come forth. When these men 
meet each other love for one another wells up in thdr hearts like 
the love of a child for its mother. 

They question each c^her, " How is this? How is this? ” 
and burst into tears. Then all the people come together and stir 
up a fins sentimo^t agdnst sin and turn no more toward 
devolution. 'Fheir love toward each ether is like that of parent 
and child. Virtuous hearts are bom in them. When it comes 
to this bodhisatva and priests mix with the people and teach the 
l*en Virtues. When men had reached the lowest depths of 
iniquity and had turned once more to the good, just as good 
silk is easily dyed, so they turned away from murder. Then 
the length of life increased. A fethcr who lived to be ten years 
old had a son who lived to be twenty. As the length of life 
increased virtuous hearts also increased, and, keeping the law, 
they left off stealing. Then when men no longer kill or steal, a 
fether who lives to be twenty years old has a son who lives to 
be forty. The happiness of men also begins to resemble that of 
ancient times. The world gradually growing better, hearts 
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naturally become virtuous and men leave off adultery. Next 
they leave oflT lying. Then they cease to be double-tongued. 
Then they cease to slander and to exaggerate. Then they leave 
off covetousness and jealousy. Next they leave off anger and 
finally they turn away from bad heresy, and thus men gradually 
return to the world of the Ten Virtues. Long life, happiness, 
good looks, wisdom, all these gradually increase until men come 
to live forty thousand years. At this stage the root of virtue in 
men becomes perfected, and fearing the sin (punishment) of the 
future, men seek for the karma of happiness. They become 
obedient- toward parents, loyal toward rulers, and reverent 
toward virtuous men. Then men live out their full eighty-four 
thousand years wthout decrease. This is called increasing 
eternity After this again the Ten Virtues begin to 

decline. And accordingly the length of life decreases. As it 
decreases barbarity increases and evil springs up. When the 
limit is reached the length of life has decreased to ten years, after 
which it again increases until it reaches eighty-four thousand 
years. Then it decreases again to ten years and again increases 
to eighfy-four thousand. It increases only to decrease, and 
decreases to increase yet again. When it thus increases and 
decreases twenty times, that is called a " Middle-aeon ” (c/tu-£d 
ff* jSp). When this ” Middle-aeon ” is completed after the last 
increase, the time comes for things to be finished, and this world 
(sAumi-se^ai ia destroyed. Then the earth will no 

longer be watered by rain and dew but seven suns shall shine 
upon it. The light and heat of these suns will increase and all 
medicinal plante will wither away. 

When the second sun comes forth all the channels of water 
will be dried up. When the third sun comes forth rivers latge 
and small will be dried up. When the fourth sun comes forth 
the Anakudatsu pond (legendary, ideal pond, tlie dragon's 
home, 800 ri in circumference and with gold and silver banks) 
will be dried up. When the fifth and sixth suns come forth the 
gr^ seas will be dried up by the fifth and a part of the sixth. 
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By a part of the sixth and by the seventh sun the Shumi-Sen 
(legendary mountain) and the world will be burned up. Ashes 
and coal will be completely d^royed. From the beginning of 
destruction till the completion of it is a “ Mlddleaeon After 
this another ** Middle-aeon" passes, and after this aeon of 
emptiness has passed another aeon of e.Kistcnce {jtigd 
begins, clouds spread upon the emptiness and it rains in torrents. 
As the world advances it comes down from the light-voice- 
heaven to human beings and these have eternal life {mitryo’Sat 
Then in this state anotlier “ Middle-aeon ** is passed; 
At the beginning of this aeon men live eighty-four thousand 
j'cars. This decreases to ten years and then increases ^ain to 
eighty-four thousand. The law of the world does not change. 
After increasing and decreasing twenty times there is a destruc¬ 
tion by fire {kzva-sai After six destructive fires there is a 

destroying flood. Water con>es out from the water-wheel {stiirin 
Q^nd the world floats and is dissolved In the water like salt. 
The first fire destroys up to the first Zen-ten. And the flood 
destroys up to the second 2 ien-ten. Thus there arc seven destruc¬ 
tions by fire and one by water. Again tliere are seven fires and 
one flood, and so on until there are seven times seven, or forty-nine 
fires and seven floods, and after this there is destruction by wind. 

This wind-storm arises from the wind-wheel^ and a terrible 
swift wind arises and blows things down. It blows about the 
sun-wheel and the moon-wheel, and it blows on the palaces and 
all the houses and makes them beat each other into atoms. It 
blows the mountains about, even the iron mountain, and makes 
them grind each other to powder like rice and wheat. These 
three woes are called great woes when compared with the former 
tbj-ee woes which are called the lesser woes. 

After this the world comes forth again, and again there are 
seven fire-woes and one flood-woe, and so on until there have 
been forty-nine fire^woes, seven flood-woes and then one wind- 
woe. TWs wind-woe reaches into the third " Zen-ten It is 
thus in the t^chings of Buddlia. 
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This also cannot be understood by the simple-minded. It 
esnoot be seen with the eyes of the flesh nor understood by the 
thoughts of men. To the ordinary eye of flesh and the thought 
of men this law of appearing and disappearing is. foolishness. If 
one should assemble the insecte and buyu " of summer and 
explain to them the facts about the four seasons they would not 
understand. To the commonsense of the ” bu5m ” such things 
as the four seasons, the twenty-four or the seventy-two divisions 
of the year, or the myriad things in which men are interested 
are all foolishness. Man, like the buyu ", being a creature 
that appears between heaven and earth does not understand this 
rule of the creation and destruction of things. Even 

though by an extreme effort it could be found out, it would be 
of no use to mankind. It would be useful only to the man who 
has stored up great happiness, but in such a man it would 
increase faith in the teachings of Buddha, and enlighten the 
heart. It explains things great and small, and enables a man to 
lay hold of things old and new and to enter into sainthood. 
Something becomes a guiding hand and supervises the appearing 
and destruction of things. The first fire-woe arises because of 
anger among men. The next, or flood-woe, arises on 
account of covetousness and lust. The last, or wind-woe, 
arises because cf confusion (in the heart). The appear¬ 
ance and destruction of the four great elements, the karma 
of the “Three poisons", whence do they arise? They 
arise out of the state of mind of the men who live at 
the present time. This state of mind leaves no foot-prints when 
it departs. Fundamentally there is no life and no death, no 
coming and no going. If one wishes to understand let him 
understand immediately. Fundamentally your mind is past 
finding out. He that will warder, let him wander. Your 
mtellectual watei>of-love will enrich the world and be born. 
That which, is bom will surely be destroyed. Where there is 
^>pearing and disappearing there is certainly past and future, far 
and near, in time. There are the three great woes and the three 
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small woes. The three thousand worlds all come forth 
simultaneously and are destroyed simultaneously. The Chinese 
scholars also from ancient times have taught the destruction of 
the world. The men of the present time say there is life 
everywhere and there is no destruction. But this is heresy. 
The ancients said that man is a small universe. This & true. 
If man has li& he has death also. This can be seen with the 
eye. If there is life and death among men there is the same in 
the universe. If life and death is a fact there is a rule governing 
this fact. This is natural. Fundamentally all things great and 
small are in harmony with each other. 

Morses and cows know their master. Hie things that 
dwell in trees know tlie wind. The things that dwell in holes 
know the rain. Banana trees open their leaves when it thunders. 
Sunflowers turn themselves to ^ce the sun. Though these are 
small things they observe the rules of their existence. Small 
men know small things and big men know big things. It is 
wrong for one to say tliat others do not know what is beyond 
him. 

According to the Kegon-kyo the sin of anger leads men 
into the three evil ways. If anger grows up in men it will bring 
two kinds of recompense: the first is shortness of life and the 
second is trouble and harm. He will constantly be critici^d by 
men. This is called unnatural result and “ natural result". 
The increase of harmful insects and tliisUes in the land is due to 
the increase of anger among men. 

On Not Being Heretical (Fo-Ja*Ken-Kai no Jo) 

^ A. 

Preached Anci, 3rd Year, 4th Month. 8th Day 

(May 19, 1774.) 

The Teaclier said: Number Ten is the commandment 
against heresy. Heretical {/a is tlic oppoate of orthodox 
(set iF). It means crosswise and crooked, “ Ken ” (the lafe 
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hali of the word for heresy) means view. It does not mean to 
see a thing with the eye. It means rather fo settle a thing in the 
mind (iQ*). When one leaves the stmight road in his thinking 
and turns into a side alley, this is Jaken." To know the danger 
of wrong views and to follow correct thinking;—-this is freedom 
from heiesy. The law that preserves this freedom from heresy 
is called the commandment against heresy, There are many 
false views but the principle ones may be included under two 
heads ; negative {dan p) and poative {jo %). Tliere are various 
kinds of negative heresies, but as a rule they deny tliat good 
deeds are rewarded with good, and cwl deeds with evil, and 
they do not admit the existence of a god nor of Hotoke. This 
kind of thinking is called " Dan-ktn There are also var¬ 
ious heresies under the kind called positive (Jo-kin but to 

say that man is always man, that animals are always animals, 
that man never becomes an animal nor an animal man, this kind 
of thinking is called " jd*ken." 

What is called the correct view is very deep, but to state it 
briefly it is as follows:—^Therc are Buddhas and bodhisatva in 
the world, also wise and holy men. The gods are not visible to 
thc.eyc (naturally so), but if one docs good he will cei’tainly be 
rewarded, and likewise if one does evil lie will be punudied. It 
one believes these things he thereby keeps this commandment 
perfectly. 

If one wishes to know why this false view is no light sin lef 
him bear this in mind;—the masses of men are sinners {bon-pn 
that is they are on a level with the world. This is the 
meaning of bon—,” an the —pu " means a male person, and 
so bonpu ” means a common individual. This “ bonpu " does 
exist among men. He is th^s way fi om birth till death. Here 
is the body, and in it are the nostrils, the ear-gate and the month- 
gate. In the world there are color and sound, odor and taste. 
There are also male and female. There are high and low, pain 
and pleasure, sorrow and joy. These are divided according as 
they are pleasant or unpleasant. When in a pleasant environ- 
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ment the heart gives place to covetousness and love, when in dis¬ 
agreeable surroundings anger is bom. When one secs the 
<fifrerences between things he lias a desire to suipass other men. 
The Saden says that wherever tliere is youthful energy there 
will be fighting. These things are called covetousness, anger, 
foolishness, pride and so forth. One does not have to be taught 
to sin, because from his birth he is wayward on account of the 
sinful nature of his body and heart. In the process of trans¬ 
migration this snful nature passes into men high and low. This 
is a lo^ly state but it is the usual condition of men and do^ not 
(necessarily) lead to bell. After birth, when one grows up and 
attains wisdom, he may follow false teachings and ^Ise teachers 
and take their law upon him, or he may do his own thinking and 
be guilty of the negative and po^tive heresies, and in extreme 
cases he may commit murder, robbery, etc., without fear. One 
may also go contrary to the teachings of parents and teachers. 
He ceases to fear the gods, he demises, holy men and virtuous 
men, he ceases to believe in cause and effect {ingwa Sft). He 
discards all sense of obligatioa to his fellow-men {gtri 
He goes further than the natural condition of the sinner and this 
is called sinning knowingly. Such men fall into hell {ahishu 
think on the difierence between the inborn way¬ 
wardness of men and the waywardness that is followed knowing¬ 
ly, we see what a fearful thing heresy is. How to get rid ofthis 
heresy : whether by simple Confucian ethics, or by the deeper 
Buddhist teachings, is the purpose of the sermon teniay. 

On the whole this is a mysterious law, and if one has.'in his 
body this virtue he will naturally withdraw from other sins. For 
instance, if a country is prepared for war its enemies will not 
attack it, and if a ntan is in good health such things as wind, cold, 
heat and dampness will not harm him. If he have in his heart 
the Not'Killiug virtue, even though he meet a burglar or a 
poisonous reptile he will have mercy. The desire to kill father 
or niter or any human being will not come nigh a man who is 
thus prqxLred. If the Not-Stealing virtue is laid away in the 
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heart thei'e will be no temptation to seize gold or silver or posi¬ 
tion or title. Neither will the temptation prevail to burn houses 
or to be a highway robber or a sneak thief. If the Not-Com- 
mitting-Adultery virtue is in the heart one will not harbor desire 
toward the men and women who belong to others. There will 
be no peeping through cracks and slits in the paper doors, nor 
will there be any stealing through the Iicdgcs at night. 

It the Not-Lying virtue is in the heart, all one’s words wil- 
be true. And such things as deception, counterfeiting, publishl 
ing books under a false name, etc., will not be practised. ♦ If the 
Not-Exaggerating virtue is in the heart, one's words will not be 
decorated. And there will be no temptation to engage in silly 
conversation, unseasonable argunients, vulgar songs and ballad- 
dramas. 

If the Not-Slandering virtue is in the heart, one's words will 
naturally be soft and gentle. The temptadon to engage in abuse, 
reviling, scolding, and all evil speaking will not prev^l. 

If the Not-Doublc-Tongued virtue is in the heart, there will 
be a benevolent itone in one's words, and the temptation to 
destioy friendships between friends and neighbors, to alienate 
rulers and ruled, and parents and children by tale-bearing and 
flattery wilt not prevail, 

' If the Not-Coveting virtue is in the hiart, everywhere and 
at all times one will be content with what he has, and he will not 
be tempted to covet nor to be envious of those who have in¬ 
fluence, nor will he desire fame and wealth. 

If the Not-Being-Angry virtue be in the heart, the whole 
body will be ruled by love and mercy. And one will not be 
tempted to knit the eye-brows, frown, and show all sorts of pain, 
jealou^, and changes in the feelings. If this comnrandment be 
in the body {mi ^) when one sees his follow nren, high or low, 
male or female, and when he sees mountains, rivers and con¬ 
tinents, he sees everything according to the law of Cause and 
Effect, and according to the fundamental truth. AH evil think¬ 
ing and judging, all despising of saints and jeering at sages and 
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gods, all making light of Buddhas and bodhisatvas ; all such evil 
thinking will Hnd no place in the heart. Opposition to evil will 
go on day and night without any effort of the will, and 
will not cease even for a moment, just as the sun and moon move 
on unceasingly and give light to all countries, and just as the 
seed of grass and trees does not rot but biTngs forth br^ches> 
Uaves, flowers, and fruit, like a top, like a clock, and like a snow¬ 
ball. If the environment is unlimited, the commandment also 
' is uulimited, and if the heart is never-failing, so will be the com¬ 
mandment. He that ke(^ the commandment in purity of heart 
will know the truth of this. In the world it is only the rich that 
know the happiness that goes with/iches. None but those in high 
position know the value of high position. Only a poet knows 
whether a poem is good or bad. Only a scholar appreciates 
literature. Only a singer can Judge the quality of a song. Only 
a hermit knows the happiness of solitude. In the same way it is 
only those who keep the law and the commandments who know 
their value. In the law of this commandment those who have 
accumulated happiness through past ages are happier than w’c 
are able to think. We cannot see the Buddhas with our eyes 
but we believe that they exist. Evet: though we have not laid 
hold of the Law with our own hearts, still we believe k exists. 
Though we are still on a level with sinners, yet we believe in the 
existence of saints. It is just as the sick man who &tlll has the 
karma {mt Hi) of this world believes the word of the wise physi¬ 
cian, and follows the instruction of the kind nurse. King Kaku 
took the advice of Henjaku (a famous physician). In this way 
the prince was brought back to life. In the days when Buddha 
• was on the earth the wife of a rich man of Hakyada Castle be¬ 
lieved the word of Giba and recovered from a disease which is 
usually fatal. King Insho kept the teachings of the Bodhisatva 
Ryuju and attained to long life. Those who have life will call a 
wise physician and believe his words. In the same way those 
who live according to the correct law will keep this command¬ 
ment against heresy. It is Just as a wise king trusts his faithful 
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subjects aiid receives and uses words of exhortation. . Koso of 
Kan habitually heeded words of correction. Taiso of To listened 
to words of reproof from Gicho. In the same way he who has 
the karma of the good law will certainly keep this command¬ 
ment against heresy. But on the other hand he who has no ac¬ 
cumulated liappiness {skuht-fuku be he wise or foolish, 

learned or ignorant, will not believe in the existence ot Buddha. 
Neither will he believe in the Law, nor in saints and sages, nor 
in the gods. Neither will he believe in rewards for good and 
bad conduct. It is Just as the man who has a deep root of dis¬ 
ease will not listen to the words of a wise physician nor take 
good medicine. 

Henjaku called on Kwanko of Sei and said to him, “ You 
are sick. It already appears in the texture of the skin After 
Bve days he saw him again. This time the pulse was not steady. 
He warned.him that it was apt to grow worse. After five more 
days he called a^in and found that the disease liad reached the 
stomach and bowels. The physician said ** If you don’t do 
something it will grow worse still But Kwanko did not take 
the advice. Again after five days Henjaku came. This time 
wh^ he saw Kwanko he ran away. Kwanko sent a messenger 
and enquired the reason of the doctor’s conduct. The doctor 
explained that while the disease was in the skin it would have 
yielded to baths and external ti'eatment; when it was in the 
veins it could have been reached with needles; and even when 
it was in the stomach and bowels it could have been reached 
with stimulants; but since it had now reached the bones and 
marrow, even the greatest physician {shintei could do 

nothing. “ This sickness has already reached the bones and 
marrow and I can make no further requests about it” Five 
days later Kwanko was conscious of illness in his body, but 
Henjaku had already gone away, and he finally died. Such 
things frequently happen in all ages. Those who have fetal 
maladies do not believe the words of a physician and many of 
them do not even consult one. In the same way those who 
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have not the life of grace of the true law will not meet the 
enlightened man, and even if they do they will not believe his 
words. For example, when a country is in danger of being 
destroyed, flattering retainers will surround the rulers and most 
of the f^tfaful ones will hide themselves. Even if there be wise 
subjects their advice will not be h:eded. In the time Gensd 
of To An-roku-san was constantly flattering the king. Cho-kyu- 
rei, the prime minister at the time, knew that An-roku-san was 
a traitor and when the latter made a mistake advised the king 
to punish him. But Genso did not listen to his prime minister. 
Prince Shuku-so also knew about the treachery of An-roku-san 
and informed the king. He told the king it was a dangerous 
thing, but the king would not listen. Accordingly later on the 
disturbance of Tempo occurred. Such things are a sign of com¬ 
ing destruction. In the same way those who have not the karma 
of the correct law will not meet the enlightened man (s/iO-cki- 
if they do they will not believe his words. 

Among enlightened ones there are some who are gods. 
This cannot be deniM. Some are saints and sages. Ttw also 
is undeniable. Virtue will be rewarded. This cannot be 
diluted. From ancient times wise and great kings have not 
neglected the mountain and river festivals in honor of the dead. 
They have diligently cultivated virtue and passed it on Co their 
descendants. In ancient times Count Katsu was profligate and 
did not perform his duty toward his ancestors. He was careless 
also in the offering up of bulls, sheep and rice cakes. He finally 
destroyed his country and himself. The behavior of King Chu 
of In in treating the gods with contempt is an example of the kind 
of action that destroys a country. According to the chapter 
called Tenkwan in the book Shurai, the gods were pacified with 
offerings. And according to the chapter Shunkwan the business 
of the high priest is to superintend the services to the gods and 
thereby help the king and strengthen the country. According 
to the Saden in the fourth year of Shoko th^ arc to use virtuous 
words and serve the gcxls and men. In ancient times it is said 
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that tlie sun was In the north and controlled the ice, and that 
black bulls and black millet were offered to Shikan the god of 
cold. From these facts we see that even before Buddha came 
eastward wise kings and rulers believed in the gods and did not 
i neglect the festival?. Stupid rulers demise the gods. Let those 

who seek the good and fear the evil know and act accordingly. 

If men believe in Buddlia and in the Law, if they believe 
in the reality of the good and bad karma and in the gods, from 
the Emperor all the way down to the common people there will 
be no one who will break the commandment. If men cultivate 
this Wrtue night and day, they will come to be saints and sages. 
Without going on any long journey the de?p things mgiy be 
• realized, and without doing-anything difficult great things may 
be attained. 

What was spoken of before as heresy was exemplified in 
India in the twenty-five interpretations of the law by the Shti- 
ron-shi" : the six sections and the ten sections of the Sho-ron- 
shi ”, or the denial of cause and effect by the Rokyaya; in all 
sixteen heresies and ninety-six varieties of teaching. It was 
exemplified in China by the disciples of Tao-ism in the time of 
Gogaku, and by certain disciples of Confucius in the days of the 
So dynasty. These gave false interpretations of tiie teachings of 
Confucius and Laotze. 

i» views just mentioned have been brought even as 

I. Japan by worldly-wise men and n>en of glib tongues. 

This heresy is foolishness but it is not the kind of foolishness that 
does not know the difference between beans and wheat.. It 
exists also among a certain sort of thoughtful people. On 
account of some external influence they may get these ideas, or 
they may get them out of their own minds. In the b^inning 
they will take the true or the false way according to the karma 
Tke M met they have inherited from past ages. These who have the good 
karma are scarce in the world, while those who have a bad 
tendency are numerous. Some men fall by a denial of truth ; 
others by an affirmation of error. In either case they break this 
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comimndnient. If in the very beginning they should be brought 
into contact with good knowledge of the truth and receive the 
guidance of the good, they would be turned toward the right 
way. It is just as a rick man should be cai'ried to the doctor 
when his illness first appears. If nodiing is done till months and 
yeai's have passed he will become confirmed in his error. If 
men are led by evil men their evil karma will grow and they 
will be lost to the true way forever. It is just like the care of 
Utsuzuranshi and Araran-kararao who had no opportunity to 
reedve the teaching of Buddha. 

Those who hold this negative view are worldly-wise and 
glib of tongue and claim there is nothing about man but .body 
and soul (*6^). Th^ say that when one is bom he is only a 
baby ; when he is twenty of thirty only an adult; and when he 
Is seventy of eighty he is often only a dotard or an adventurer. 
Some liave such tendencies and such natures. In timee of war 
brave soldiers are numerous and in times of peace there are 
many scholars. The mother of Mencius chose the environment 
for her son and he became a great sage. Ki-koku-shi taught 
sophistry and his disciples went about the country explaining his 
teachings. Children are nourished on milk and grow to 
manhood. Then when they are old and feeble, body and soul 
disintegrate. Those who have high fever talk foolishly and die 
in agony. Those who live out their allotted time die of old age 
in their right minds and take the shape of trees and stones. 
They become cold through and through. The insides decay 
and an eril odor escapes. If the body is cremated it becomes 
ashes: if it is buried it becomes dust The body disappears, 
and what becomes of the soul ? It is just like blowing out a 
light. Nothing goes away and nothing rcrarins. This is what 
they say. This is the lowest form of the negative heresy. If 
this view is taken tlie doctrine of Cause and Effect and the 
doctrine o! rewards become fiction. And if there is no good 
reward for vlitue nor evil reward for sin, then it is all like a 
dancing doll broken to pieces. 
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Upturn* Again there is a kind of glib worldly wise man who argues 

'“a vacuity is contained in this body of ours, 

nia(*M*) spirit of heaven and earth spontaneously is confined within 
the body. This spirit becomes the soul of man. The man who 
receives a pure spirit becomes a saint or a sage. He who 
receives an impure ^irit becomes a flatterer and a simpleton. 
There is this distinction between pure and impure, but it is nolf 
divine. When a man dies his body becomes ashes or dust. 1 
the body ceases to e>dst the spirit (/e»ytf5cSl) loses its base of 
operations and becomes like the wind that blows, or like tlie 
smoke that disappears, and nothing remains. This is what they 
think. This latter is a rather inge.*iious variety of negativism. 
It looks like tlie former theory. But there is a distinction. 
According to the former view when tlie body dies the soul at 
once ceases to exist According to tliis latter view the sou] 
being the spirit of heaven and earth and having an existence 
outside of the body, it is hard to say that body and soul cease 
to exist at the same time. The ghosts tliat appear on ancient 
battle-fields are the spirits of the brave f^hting men that linger 
for a tinie before taking their departure. This is diiTerent from 
the former view. Again, since it is a ^irit it is certain that it 
will finally disappear. When we come to this point the two 
theories agree. Sinful man having such a confused understand¬ 
ing will always think this way. He is far from the true way. 
These people bring forward an illustration to illustrate tlieir 
views. They say that if you put water into a pan on a clear 
night the moon will be reflected in the water. Tlie picture does 
not come down from the moon and take its place in the water. 
Wherever there is water this reflection appears. If the water is 
^ poured out the reflection disappears. But the reflection does not 
rrtum-to the moon. It is bom and it ceases tq exist right on 
the ^t. If the water from this pan is poured into yonder jar 
the picture of the moon is not transferred from the one to the 
other. It is bom and ceases to exist right on the spot. So it 
is with man. The skin and flesh enclose emptiness, while the 
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soul is hibernating within. Therefore, if the body ceases to 
exist the soul also does the same. Hence, even though one 
does good there is no necessity for a good reward to follow, and 
though he does evil there is no necessity for an evil reward to 
follow. The Buddhist is a foolish fellow and tl^ks that if you 
pour water from one vessel into another tlie shadow of the moon 
also is transferred, and so he is afraid of the reward of Cause and 
Effect These men think th^ have found the dragon-treasure 
and have left a record of their thinking in books. These are 
they who follow the wisdom of the world. It is always worldly 
wisdom. But really, life and death are not to be known by the 
wisdom of the world. If one thinks carelessly die parable of 
the moon in the pan seems to be true, but if one thinks deeply 
on the matter he will see that it is not in harmony with reason. 

If now we illustrate this matter correctly, the spiritual 
nature is like the moon, the environment in which we live is like 
the water in the vessel, and evil thoughts and im^nations are 
like the reflections of the moon in the water. Wherever there 
is water there is certain to be the reflection. The reflection is 
not the moon, but the moon always produces the reflection. In 
like manner wherever there is environment there is thought. It 
inevitably arises out of the real nature of man. The reflection 
of the moon is large or small according to the amount of water 
in which it is reflected. The reflection is sometimes large and 
sometimes small, but the moon is always the same. In like 
manner, the thoughts arc large or small according to, the 
environment, but the ^iritual nature {sltmslio is one only 

reality. When the water is transferred from this pan to that jar 
the reflection is not transferred. It disappears In this place and 
spears in that So it is with thought. For instance, the 
thought that arises from bearing a noise is not transferred to the 
region of smelling. Thoughts arising from smelling are not 
confused with those connected, with tasting. Thoughts con¬ 
nected with hearing appear and disappear in the sphere of 
hearing. Those connected with tasting rise and fall in the sphere 
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of tasting. If we put water into one vessel a reflection will 
occur there. In like manner, if we put it into a hundred or a 
thousand vessels a reflection will occur in each and every one of 
them. So it is with thought. When one is connected with an 
environment his thoughts will take the foitn of the environment. 
When one is the recipient of a hundred or a thousand influences 
his thought resembles them all. When one is influenced by 
great men and things his thoughts will be great, but if he is 
influenced by small things his thoughts will be small. If one 
pours out this water tlie reflection does not take wings and fly to 
the bosom of the moon in the sky. It is born and dies right 
here. In the same way when the environment dirappears the 
thought does not go back to the fundamental reality. It simply 
is born and dies here. Last night's reflection of the moon 
disappeared with last night. When it has disappeared we 
wonder if it is not gone forever, but if tonight we put 
water in a pan we shall certainly see a similar reflection again. 
The reflection of the autumn moon of this year is not the same 
as that of last year, but it is just like it It is the same way with 
thought The thought of today is not identical with that of 
yesterday, but it is like it For instance, thoughts of ten years, 
or twenty years, ago are called up by seeing the same objects 
again. If the objects belong to the past so do the thoughts. If 
the objects belong to the future the thoughts will also belong to 
the future. The past becomes the basis and environment of the 
future. The future also becomes basis and environment for the 
past. If we think on this carefully there is in this parable the 
philosophy {ri S) of Cause and Effect and of rewards, but he 
that does not understand does not understand. 

STrieb Hi Shosei a man called Hanchin preached 

atheism equals a-buddhaisro). At that time a man 

called Kyo-ryo Wo-shi-ryo was a zealous believer in Buddhism. 
One day Kyo-ryo-wo said to Chin, “ You do not believe in 
Cause and Effect, how do you explain the existence of rich and 
poor, high and low among men ? Hanchin answered ** The 
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birth of men is just like the falling of flowers from tlie trees. 
When they are blown about the window some of them find their 
way through windows and curtains and land on the carpets in 
houses. Some of them strike walls or fences and fall into 
manure^its. Those which fall on carpets are princes, while 
those which &11 into the pits are lower oificials. There is a 
difference between lugh and low, but it has nothing to do with 
Cause and Effect At first this sounds plausible, but if we 
think more deeply it is not reasonable. Wlien flowers are blown 
by the wind, by mere chance some are blown on to carpets and 
others into manure-pits. But there is really no difference 
between these flowers. Therefore, in general we may say that 
with flowers if they fall on a carpet there is no p{^ and no 
pleasure ; Tliey think of no good and of no e\nl. If they fal^ 
into pits tliey liave no pain and no pleasure, they think of no 
good and of no evil. 

But men are very different from flowers. If they are poor 
and low it brings pain not only to them but to their relatives as 
well., If they are rich it brings glory not to them only but to 
tbdr relatives also. It is not like the falling of flowers. The 
illustrations of the glib, worldly-wise man are not to the point 

One of the ancients has said, " There is a fete that controls 
life and death. The rich and noble are in heaven. It is not the 
same as if they were blown where they are by the wind.’* 
Confucius took the hand of Hakugyu and said This man has 
this disease (leprosy ?) as a result of fete.** It is not as if he were 
blown about by the wind. Consider such things as this. All 
die fortune and misfortune of a man’s life, all his pain and 
happiness, are not mere chance. They must be the result of 
fate. 

This man wrote a book called God-destroying Argument, 
in which he says that the substance of god consists in the form 
he possessrs. What we call god is merely the function of the 
form, just as cutting is the function of the sword. And just as 
the sharpness of the sword does not remain when the sword is 
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destroyed, so when the form is destroyed there is no reason to 
think that god remains. 

At Brst this sounds plausible, but if we think more deeply 
we can sec the great fallacy in it For man is the ^rit. of all 
tilings. He is one with heaven and earth and is called the three, 
geniuses (sat :^) (ten-clu-jm Tliere is a soul in maa 

which, though it hides in a material body, is yet that which 
controls heaven and earth. * He is limited to one kind of 
appeaiunce, but he contains the reason of all things. He appears 
at the present time but he knows the happenings of past and 
present. Heaven and earth exist for man:—he has heaven 
above him and earth beneath him. All things exist for man and 
have their meaning in relation to him. Tlie gods also have their 
virtues known through man. If we ask where they came from, 
this is a mystery which we cannot know. They are not. made 
as a smith makes a sword. It is hard to follow all their ways 
great and small. A chisel is used to cut holes in wood and a 
sickle is for cutting giass. A large sword has its own uses and 
cannot be used for cutting small things. A small sword has its 
uses and cannot be used for large things. But the gods are not 
so. To have a soul and not know its value : to have human life 
and not know the value of it: This is very regrettable. 

In China even before the. coming of Buddhism this negative 
here^ b not found in the writings of saints and sages. Notice 
the ancient books I To give one or two examples from ancient 
history, Kisatsu, Prince of Go, at the funeral of his son walked 
around the grave and wept. He exclaimed that the bones and 
flesh return to dust, but not so with the soul. And, according 
to the Saden, Hosci prince of Sei appeared to men after his 
death. Gibu performed ceremonies to return the kindness of his 
concubine's father after the latter was dead. Hakuyu of Tci 
turned to a devil to curse those on the earth. Shisan says that 
if the cwl (epidemic) spirits have anywhere to go th^r will not 
trouble men. Hakuyu (after he was dead) established his son 
Ryoshi in a house and caused him to worship his ancestors 
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(including Hakuyu hituself). Because of this the evil ^Irits 
were quieted. After this Shisan went to Shin and argued with 
Chokeishi about these ^irits. There are many similar cases. 

If this negative heresg^ gets a hold once it not only destroys 
pure ftuth in orthodox Buddhism, but it will also destroy the 
Chinese virtues of benevolence and righteousness 
and the virtues of loyalty and filial piety will not stand, neither 
will thc worship of heaven and the worship of jmcestors. The 
Japanese Shinto teachings also would be destroyed. Among all 
c\dls wrong views are most fruitful of trouble. And among all 
views there is ntme so harmful as the negative view. When this 
view has got a hold the foundation of all virtues is lost. 

When we come to the positive view, there is a kind of glib, 
worldly wise man who says he is conscious of a spiritual thing 
behind his ribs in his bosom. When anyone dies this spirit 
escapes through his nose or his eyes, and whether it be as man, 
or celestial being, or beast, each one according to bis karma has 
an existence somewhere. For example, it is just as if one who 
has been used to riding in a boat should change to a kago,** 
and as if a poor man ^ould move from one house to another. 
This is the usual positive view (Jd‘km If a man, be he 

priest or la 3 mian, have no deep insight and knowledge he cannot 
get rid of this view. 

Even though it be the head of a temple or a man who is 
very learned in Buddhism, as a usual thing men hold only this 
positive view. Even those priests who are unusually keen of 
understanding, and those who can solve the riddles of the ancient 
law, and those who are skilful mourners, as a rule hold these 
views. This is pitiful. 

But when we come to the extreme view sonie hold the , 
following:—man is always man, beasts arc always beasts, males 
are always males, females are always females, jjl things afe 
settled and there is no change. So it is with nature as shown by 
the five cereals. Wheat and rice do not mix, every flower and 
fruit has its own kind of seed, and you do not confuse peaches 
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and apples. If you plant a peach-«eed it will corns up a psach 
and will not be a plum. If you plant a cucumber it will come 
up a cucumber and not a mustard plant. If a dog should be 
born as a man it would bark at people, but as a matter of fact 
there has never been one such case. If a monkey should 
become a man he would jump about, climb trees, and play 
pranks, but as a matter of fact there has never been one child 
who ran about on the limbs of trees like a monkey. Man is 
always man, and if there is a root of good in him he will be bom 
in a good place and become rich and mighty. But if the evil 
karma predonunates be wilt be bora in a bad place and be poor 
and lead a life of trouble. Among men there are good and bad 
works such as produce distinctions like rich and poor, high and 
low, wise and foolish. Beasts are always beasts, and if the good 
karma {vtren 0^) predominates they will play on the mountains 
and in the forests, and find good water and grass and enjoy 
happiness. But if the bad karma {go predominates tb^ will 
always be burdened, will have to go far away, will be beaten by 
slaves or eaten by the strong, or hdl before the arrows of the 
huntei's. Beasts are happy or unhappy according to their 
karma. This is what they say. And, though this is an 
unworthy view, if they confess the truth it is what most people 
believe. But there is a more unworthy view still. It is that 
among the nations of the earth the number of men is fixed, and 

wcDMiietiit when a man dies he becomes a devil (ft) and when a devil dies 

(ow« Bu. he becomes a man. They just go round in a circle. 

^ Then according to the law of karma this land and this man 

exist together. Because man is, there is grain and wealth. 

I ^ 

Countries are laige or small; men arc many or few ; grain and 
wealth exist or do not exist; There is an allotment to every¬ 
thing. If we look at things with the natural eye, and think of 
them with oyr perverted niinds, things appear to be as presented 
above. 

According to a sacred book, in the Ten-Virtues-world ruled 
over by Rin-wo if men multiply, the waters of the sea will 
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decrease so as to make more land. This is not a thing to be 
decided with the of flesh nor with a perverted mind. But 
in the positive view there is one honest thought. In the time of 
the Min dynasty a man called Ho*sei‘Sen wrote a book called 
“ Heavenly Muac Sounding in the Air In this book he tells 
of one Rigwashi who lived at the north gate of Shushu 
In the hot summer time he went out in the yard and saw a large 
leech sunning himself on a stone. He got too hot and turned 
himself over and died. After a little he burst open at the 
stomach, became a dragon-fly and flew away. Rigwashi dedded 
that if you bake a leech in the sun he will certainly become a 
dragon-fly. Later when there was not a sign of a cloud in the 
sky and the sun was very hot, he saw a large leech and taking 
it with chop-sticks laid it on a stone in the sunshine. It also 
turned over in pain and died. After a little its belly burst, but 
this time it b^me a centipede and ran away. Ho-sci-sen 
thought on this thing. It was the same kind of leech and died 
a|:^reatly the same way, but in the former case the leech died 
a natural death and because of its own works and merits became 
a dragon-fly and flew away. The leech and the dragon-fly are the 
same kind of insect in general, but there is this difference; the 
leech is a heavy and stupid thing while the dragon-fly flies gaily 
through the air, and is light and pure and free. Because of the 
ripening of its works it went through this change without any 
thought on its part. But the latter leech met his death at the 
hand of man, and in kee^Mng with this death in the midst of 
anger he became a centipede—an enemy of mankind. A 
centipede is very different from a dragon-fly. This thought of 
anger was converted directly into a poisonous thing. Because 
of its last thought a thing is born in paradise or in helL This is 
settled. There is no knowledge stored up. The form is 
revealed in accordance with karma. There is nothing fixed in 
karma. It changes in a moment This is what they say. This 
enlightened layman was seeking the law and was studying with 
Shuwo of Unsci and Chi-kyoku of the Tendai Sect and others. 
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He knew when he was going to die and, giving orders to his 
son, had a feast prepared, Invited friends and relatives, and when 
the feast was over he died just as if he were entering into deep 
meditation. His life looks lovely, but he was led astray by the 
positive vie^v of phenomena and was very lar from the true law 
and enlightenment This is not the truth about life and death. 
The leech bursts open and the dragon-fly comes out But the 
dragon-fly is not the leech in a different form. When you put 
such weeds as " arame ” (Hklonia bi<yclis) and ** konbu " 
(laminaria) in a drain ditch they sometimes change to leeches. 
In that case the leech is not a young bud of the " konbu ” in 
another form. When soil sticks to a horse’s tail it sometimes 
changes to a bee. While it is still on the horse’s tail its head 
and limbs and wings all appear. When it is full grown it leaves 
the horse's tail and flies away. This bee cannot be called the 
horse’s tail in another form. Again the leaves of some trees roll 
up and turn into worms that look like potato worms. But these 
worms cannot be called the leaves of trees in a different form. 
Again, on the branches of trees and grass, eyes and nose appear 
and then the small twigs become arms, and the thing becomes a 
praying niantis. But this prajdng mantb cannot be called a 
branch of a tree in a different form. According to the Gatsurei 
(book), at the time of the last moon of summer, decaying glass 
turns to fire-flies. But we cannot say that at this season all 
decaying grass is converted into something that produces light. 
According to the Soji the roots of mustard plants turn to locusts 
and the leaves turn to butterflies. In this case two kinds of 
insects come from one plant. But we cannot say that this one 
thing divides and becomes two things. If we look at clams and 
crabs a living thing appears to change to a lifeless thing. Such 
things are very numerous. But if we think about these things it 
is like trying to bridle the wind or paint a picture in space. 

According to the Shugyo-dochi-kyd those who hold the 
positive error seldom fall into hdl, but they are slow in obtaining 
enlightenment. Those who are caught by this poative view of 
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phenomena are indeed pitiable. In China from the periods 
So (^) and Gen (%), and in Japan from the Middle Ages 
onward most of the books written have been of this sort. If we 
look at things with eyes of flesh and weigh tlungs with a 
perverted understanding we cannot get a correct view. The 
book called Ten*gaku'mei-ku is numbered among the classics, 
but it is a sad thing to allow such shallow things to remain 
among the sacred teachings. Besides this, die commentaries on 
Buddhist books written by those who had no power or know¬ 
ledge : to leave these among the sacred books is truly the end of 
the world {tnassei This is the way the collection of 

sacred books has been formed, and as for statues of Buddha, 
seven or eight out of ten are made wrong, and the ritual 
conducted by the priests is all wrong. Those who reject the 
true teaching and bold to that which is false are very riUnierous. 

This is truly lamentable. 

Again, among the glib worldly-wise men there are many prJjJSlJ 
who hold the views set forth hereafter. If one thiiHcs a thing to 
exist it exists, and if he thinks it does not exist it does not exist. 

If passion has a place in one's thoughts it will influence him 
through many states of existence. If one dies with his thoughts 
on a beautiful pot he will become a devil and return to taste the 
pot If a man steps on a cucumber and regret it he will fall 
into hell and be attacked by a leech. If one is reconciled in his 
mind to all things the enwronment of seeing, hearing and 
knowing will become enlightenment to him. In a world where 
nothing exists there will be no hell and no paradise (Tend© 

In the three worlds (past, present and future) in the unobtainable 
place, what kind of karma will there be ? This also, if we look 
into it just a little, appears high and interesting, but it is not so. 
Hoseisen whom we quoted before is far from the truth. He is 
honest, and that is a good point, but being reckless in expressing 
himself about things that have never been seen by the eye, he 
falls into many errors. He who wishes to find the truth let him 
beware! No luatter how much one denies the existence of 
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things, things b^ore the eyes such as " tatami", posts, ceiling, 
" shoji " and so forth, do not cease to exist. Suppose there are 
rocks on tlie beach which prevent boats from coming near. If 
these rocks should disappear it would be very convenient for 
those who go across the seas, but just to think it does not exist, 
even though one wishes it not to exist, that does not cause a 
thing to disappear. And though one wish for a thing ever so 
much, that does not cause it to exist, The man who is hungry, 
no matter how much he longs for food does not obtain food 
merely by wishing for it. The man who is freezing, no matter 
how much he thinks about clothes, does not obtain clothes 
merely by thinking about them. If the poor man could see 
wealth and salary and obtain the same It would be a fine thing, 
but his merely seeing it in his imagination does not produce it. 
This is substituting the ima^nations of a sinful mind for the 
p<^chology (yuishiki (1^619) of the Buddhistic teachings. This 
is a very shallow view. 

flMt; smi ta- Again, another kind of worldly wisdom is as follows:—The 
{Utmr) body is destructible but the soul is indestructible. The body 
decays but the soul is not destroyed. This body has limits ; it 
is only five feet in length. But the heart is limitless. It fills 
heaven and earth. If it follows the law of destruction there is 
no limit to the pain and pleasure, rising and falling, which it will 
experience in the “ six ways "—(the six stages of transmigration). 
If it follows the indestructible way it will reap the reward of the 
four holy ones {s/ti-skd 123$). This is what they say. It 
sounds plausible at first but it is a very shallow view. They 
hear the Buddhist truth explained and twist it to fit their own 
ft - perverted minds. In this case one man holds both the negative 

and positive heresies, the one he applies to the body and the 
other he applies to the soul. Such men try to bold to both 
views but are like a'man running behind a carriage who follows 
first one wheel then the other. We have no use for such 
pedantry (disputatiousness). The true view is difTcreiit from 
this. Look at those who love an argument and wear knowing 
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airs. Th^ are usually poverty-stricken people. Their des¬ 
cendants also will have trouble. These are all immoral. To 
have the wisdom of the worid is to invite the anger of heaven. 

To be too bright is a shamrful thing. Fundamentally this is a 
d^iarture from nature. If we look into history we find that the 
ancients have something to say about this. “ When the moon 
is reSected in a deep clear pool, even though the waves arise, 
the reflection remains." ** The temple bell on a still night being 
struck gives forth a perfect sound. It is like the top of the bank 
that bounds the sea of life and death ** Tliough one tries to 
speak, his words fail, and though he tries to caress his thoughts 
he finds no way ", This is said about words and thoughts. 

Accordmg to the Hongo-yoraku-kyo, a phenomenon of 
good and evil, of light and darkness, is found in al'veretical poem 
of the country called Ayuja (North Benares, Middle India). 

This is something that ought to be carefiilly considered. Besides 

these there are many wandering thoughts that cannot be called 

theories. One kind of prejudiced person holds the following 

all doctrines are temporary. For example, in Buddhism (they 

say) there is no such person as Shaka Nyorai. The fact that in 

the Buddiust books there are contradictory statements about the 

time of Buddha’s birth and death proves (tliey say) that Buddha 

never lived. Anan, Kansho, and others in order to win file faith S&iT'**’ 

of future generations created a wonderful man and constructed his 

teachings out of their own experiences. Tlus is what they say. 

Again, there arc some who hold this theory;—^There never 
was a man named Confucius as claimed by the Confudanisls. 

His was an illegitimate birth, (born in the minds of the 
Conflicianists). Some say he was bom in answer to prayer in 
the Nikyu Mountjun. He is called Kyu (^) or Chiiji (j>l*^). 

If we read the Kego (Confucian Apocrypha) we shall find much 
frivolous stuff that will con^cc us. Shiko, Sdslun,. and pothers, 
in order to win future generations, produced (they say) an ideal 
gentleman and used him to propagate their own system in the 
world. 
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There is still another example of this kind of thingSome 
say that Laotse whom the Taoists claim to follow never lived. 
In their books there are three princes, a major, general and a 
vice^eneral. Benevolence (Jin t) and righteousness (gi 
were set forth together. These words are not ancient words, 
and therefore by them we can tell that the books are false. 
Kwanrei*inki and others, in order to .win future ages, created a 
fabulous man and grouped their own ideas around him. This is 
what they say. There is a similar story about Daruma of the 
Zen Sect in the early Middle Ages. They say he rwver lived. 
For according to the Fuho-zoden (history of the Canon) the 
Law had an end with Sh^i Sonja. A later scribe added 
Pashashita Sonja and others down to Daruma. The catechism 
of King Bu of Ryo, and the reported meeting (with Daruma) of 
S5*un of Gi:—both of these have chronological inconsistencies. 
They are not historical works, but forgeries. Such men as Eka- 
Sosan added their own thoughts to the writings of Resshi and 
Soshi, and in order to win future generations created a great 
and active man. In the same way they follow Buddhism in all 
its branches and argue that it is a dream. All the founders of 
sects, revealed and secret, were trying to interpret dreams. 
This is what they say. 

Another kind of prejudiced men argue this way :—^The 
true way is in harmony with present-day thought. To keep the 
laws of the present time; to live according to the way of the 
present; to speak modern language; to setve the ruler of the 
present; to keep company with men of the present.; to wear the 
gannents of the present; to cat the food of the present; to do tiie 
work of the present.; to keep the heart straight; to walk the 
straight road; to speak quietly; to be careful about conduct; to 
wait on parents, where parents are living; to serve rulers 
zealously; to teach children carefully, if one has children; to 
control retainers well, if one has retainers ; to be obedient to the 
husband, if one has a husband ; to control (Ai‘i«) the wife well, 
if one has a wife; to honor the elder brotiier, if one has an dder 
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brother; to pity the younger brother, if one has a younger 
brother ; to be kind to the aged ; to love children; not to forget 
ancestors; not to be careless towards parents^-law; to have 
reject for the great; not to make fim*of the foolish; not to do 
to others what we would not have done to ourselves; not to be 
crabbed ; not to be too busy with little things though one be 
angry, yet not to excess; though we be happy, yet not to the 
extent of losing self-control; not to be hard-hearted; to take 
nothing, not even dust that belongs to another ; not to be stingy, 
even in the matter of giving up one’s country ; not to be sunk in 
a sea of lust: not to kill anything that is not man’s enemy; to be 
careful to nourish the body ; to remember the stations of high 
and low:—this is the only law for all countries and all times. 

Again, another kind of prejudiced fellow talks this way :— 
In India, China, and Japan, all those who have taught the Way 
have added something of their own to the books.. In India to 
start with they had worldly ethics, but to this they added the 
heaven of Brahma and the heaven of the four meditations. I-ater 
writers added to these the heaven of no-thought. To this, teter 
on, another added the heaven of no-form. Aran-karan taught 
the heaven of uselessnes9K>f-pIace. Utsuzuransht explained tht 
non thought and the anti-non-thought heaven. 

The priests added to that and taught the Nirvana of extinction. 
Among these priests some added to the teachings of Agon and 
Sanz5, some set forth the Great VeWcle of law and phenomena, 
while others taught a doctrine of emptiness. Again, others still, 
added to that and taught One Vehicle, Secret Vehicle, and so 
forth. Among the teachings put forth in China, in the Shu era 
Kwan of Set and Bun of Shin taught militarism. Confucius 
combined literature and militarism. On top of thb Confucianism 
Bokuteki set forth the teachings of Kwa (a country). To all 
this Yoshu added imperialism. Kyoko set forth the way of 
ShinnS. The disciples of Soji ejq)lained Mukwajshi and 
Kattenshi, The Shinto of this country was first, made by 
combining Confucianism and Buddhism, and it was called 
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RyobuShugo (M^ Next the disciples of Buddhism 

became jealous of the rise of Shinto and began to propagate 
what they called The Original Shinto {honjakn enfd no Shinto 
They made the gods to appear in front, but 
in the rear it was Buddha. Later when the Shinto priests saw 
Buddhism flourishing they became jealous, and separating the 
two, expounded The One Original Shinto X-ater 

still this was made to conform to Wo-do (The Imperial Way), 
and they called it W5*do Shinto. These days it is explained as 
Shinto but its back-ground is Confucianism. Human nature is 
the same in all three countries. This is what they say. And 
some say that this is the proper religion for this superior age and 
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shows the wisdom of those who produced it. 

Again, a certain kind of student reads Confucius and 
Mencius and believes the psychology taught by the Confucianists 
of the So dynasty. One of them met a man engaged in 
meditation and asked for a message. When he had heard a 
little he claimed that he had received enlightenment. Later he 
react in Mencius on Freedom that the highest heaven has no 
sound and no odor. The kite flies in the heavens and the 6sh 
dances in the deep. This seems natural, but what does heaven 
say in Confucianism? ''The four seasons come and go and all 
things are born and grow.*' Soten would bathe and blow the 
flute and read poems and say that he was going home. This 
seems to be the true way and the wisdom of saints and sages is 
not different I think. Later on this student becomes a teacher 
and leads others, teaching that these mysteries are not different 
in Buddhism and Confudanism. From Confucianism one learns 
to practice self-control and keep the family in order, as well as 
to keep the country at peace. These things are not found in 
Buddhism, and only Confucianism teaches ethics perfectly. 
This is what this student says. But the sad part of it is that 
when he bears that all things are contained in Buddhism he 
misunderstands it, and when he sees the three kinds of mistakes 
made by those of the Zen Sect it only confirms him in his error. 
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Again, another kind of fellow says there is no fixed way in 
the universe. One simply takes what all the holy men have 
handed down and so uses it as to grow by it. These things are 
a help to men and men may be .saved by them. This is a hand¬ 
made way without dogma. Those who are called saints are the 
creation of writers. But we must say that the virtues of the 
saints are not amply virtues growing out of knowledge. 
Otherwise benevolence, which means to save men, would cease 
to be a virtue. Everything would become merdy a matter of 
system and armngement. 

Among Shintoists there are some who hold the following 
theoryAll the gods are simply to make men afraid and to 
make them careful, and have no real existence. These active 
and passive principles, the sun and moon, the four seasons, 
mountains, rivers, and the imperial palace; all these take divine 
names and are treated as gods. Holy and wise emperors, 
meritorious samurai, brave soldiers, and officials that have been 
sent into exile; all these are thought to be gods and have shrines 
erected in their memory. When they have the names of gods 
and have shrines then the common people connect with them all 
sorts of strange stories. Kings do not prohibit that which is 
harmless in the world. The historian records things as true. 
Shotoku Taisbi, Toneri Shinno (lehito Shinno) and others 
borrowed this and taught it to the world. We cannot recognize 
this as a &ct. The Kojiki and the Jindai no Maki do not agree 
about these things. For example, Amaterasu 0-mikami is 
somdimes a man and sometimes a woman, which proves that the 
records are not to be depended upon. They are all empty 
stories and arc not to be believed. If these are called simply 
qualities of the active and passive principles or of 

the five elements (^o gyo iff), it does not even measure up to 
the Confucianism of the Kan era. The other Shinto books stich 
as D^jo-kyo are branded as false. The book in five parts which 
contains the secrets of the priests of the imperial shrines at Ise is 
a combination of Buddhist and Shinto elenjents compiled by the 
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priests of the Shingon and Tcndai sects, and is not an ancient 
book at all. Other Shinto books are written by priests and 
students who are mediocre and ill-informed. We can see this if 
we observe the inconsistencies as to dates and facts. 

some believe all the Daijo-kyo (Taoism ? ), and if 
there is a point about which they are doubtful they receive a 
revelation from the gods and perform ablutions for purification. 
After this is finished they declai'e that the spirit of the gods has 
settled the matter for them. Then they add on strange things 
and queer stories, and produce ceremonies for festivals, and so 
on. They simply work over Mikkyo (Secret Buddhism), add a 
little to it and call it Shinto. They do not exhaust the four or 
five elements (dai but only the five forces (jo gyb Sff) 
contain a full explanation. 

Again some say that the gods arc simply incarnations of the 
creator {sokwa igffc), of the mmd{kiAwa SCft)i of bodily form 
ccmry (Jteikwa of the soul and so on, arranged in order. As 

there is no limit to men's imaginations in this world, so there is 
no limit to the number of views (theories). Other views and 
explanations are written in books, or are existing in the world. 
These views are not numerous among the well-to-do, but are 
very prevalent among the poor and lower classes. They are not 
common in the homes of the prudent, but are often found in ill- 
ordered homes. These views arise because the Ten Virtues 
have not been carefully, kept in the past. Because of the lack of 
understanding the Great Law is trampled under foot, and men 
lose the way of men and the way of heaven. In one of the 
^acred books we are asked to have mercy on mankind. Men 
by nature have the faults of covetousness and anger, and on top 
of that they hold felse views or wrong thoughts, and. thus lose 
the good karma that has come to them from the past while at 
the same time they plant the seeds of trouble in the future. 

The psychologists know that without personality {sA5 or 
*^cn cannot possess the virtues of a Buddha that will 
influence others. When a teacher hears it asked how a Buddhi^ 
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will appear ailier he has laid aside the flesh and all connected 
with the flesh, he can understand the reason for the existence of 
sects. When he sees the books of Mencius and Shunshi he will 
recognize the of ailment. If we notice the effect of 

the eloquence of Chogi and Soshin we sCe that such eloquence 
will destroy a nation. Shinshi and Kanbishi read books on law 
and punishment and learned that worldly wisdom throws the 
world into confusion. Shiba Shojo and Sharetun read composi¬ 
tions and learned that style does not conform to truth. Yoyu 
and Wetsu examined learning and found that imitation is 
destructive of virtue. The Confucianisis in the tinae of the So 
dymasty read the history of conflicts between kings and subjects 
and learned that scholars do not know the darkness of the age 
in which tliey live. If we observe the fact that king ShSto of 
Ryo put on military uniform and lectured on Confucianism, we 
can see the harm wrought by much learning. In everything 
the doings of a sinner are like the anner, - and all his thoughts 
and arudeties are vatn. Let him know his place and the fruit of 
his doings. 

If this non-heresy virtue which we have been explaining is 
perfected, n^n will become saints and sages. And the meaning 
of that is this:—if we do good we shall receive a good reward, 
while if we do evil we shall receive evil in return. Kven this 
one thing helps anyone whateoever to take his place among 
saints and sages. If anyone know that he will receive good for 
good, he cannot ^1 to do good. And if anyone know that he 
will receive evil for evil, he cannot but cease to do eWI. He 
that does not evil and does good becomes a good man on the 
spot {iono mama). He who is a good man today will be a good 
man tomorrow. If there is no evil in the heart true wisdom will 
be born. If one is r^hteous in this life he will be righteous In 
the next life. He will go from righteousness to righteousness 
and perfect wisdom. Such a man is called a sage or a saint. If 
he B a sage or a saint in this world holiness will be perfected 
more and more. The man who has all virtues, all wisdom, and 
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all completeness Is called a ''Bus-se-son ” (a Buddha in the 
world). But the men of this world forget the way that is near 
at hand and go astray. And some Imagine that the ea^ way is 
afar off, and so they fall into error. 

If one believes in the existence of thb Buddha he is like one 
who sees the target and lets go an arrow. He does good and 
does not loiter. He who believes in the Buddha according to 
the Great Reality has the Buddha heart in him. He needs no 
repentance and no knowledge (satori). He needs no dogma and 
no commentary. He needs no literary style and no. eloquence. 

The way by which one becomes a Buddha is called the 
Law {fto ^). The man who lives by this way is called a 
bodhisatva. Those who guard the way are called gods and 
heaven. 

Those who believe in these gods, even though they be low 
and despised men, will not think evil even when they are not 
seen of men. Still less will they do that which is evil. Man is 
a creature of habit, and if he does good he will become good* 
Habit becomes character. This good becomes my body and 
heart. If we serve the gods of heaven we shall perfect in our 
bodies the virtues of the gods. If we serve {fntitsitru) the gods 
of earth, water, fire and wind, we shall perfect their virtues in us. 
And when we have perfected these virtues then we enter the 
state of the sage and the sadnt In an ancient Chinese book the 
five virtues of the historic kings are enumerated. This is not a 
&Ise statement. Those who rule the world wiU have the virtues 
of the gods of the elements {shidai-gogyo). We can discuss any 
and everything with those who have l^th. 

SERMON X. B. 

Second Sermon agiunst Here^. {Fujal’tn-kai no CftM 

I am talking about the time when Buddha was in the world. 
According to a sacred bo3k Mokuren Sonja had a foolish elderly 
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disciple. After he had entered the priesthood he found out 
how stupid he was and was filled with remorse. He tried to 
commit suicide. The Sonja came to that place with the power 
of the gods and s?dd to the disdple, " Do not destroy yourself; 
I will explain your condition to you.” Then he fell into deep 
meditation and led the man down to the sea-shore. By the sea 
there was the corpse of a woman who was looking toward lieaven. 
Her face was covered with worms. Th^ would go in at the 
nose and come out at the mouth, or tb^ would,go in at the 
eyes and come out at the nose. Makara (the disciple) seeing 
this asked, “What kind of person w'as this?” The Sonja 
answered, “ This was the wife of a merchant. Her husband in 
pursuit of wealth started to a country across the sea. The 
w'oman grieved at the thought of parting, and wept. Her 
weeping affected those who were near by, and they s«ud to her 
that because of the uncertainty of life on the sea it was only 
reasonable that she should weep when her husband was leaving 
her for a journey. But, since all plans had been made it was 
too late now to stop them. So they uiged her to go with Iier 
husband, and the latter being persuaded took her along. But a 
great storm arose on the sea, the ship was wrecked, and all on 
board were drowned. Now this woman was very fond of 
looking at herself in a mirror and admiring her beauty. So 
these worms on tier face are her last state of existence.” Makara 
looked upon tlus sight and pure faith sprang up in his heart. 
I^ter he was taught furth:r by the Sonja and received the 
enlightenment of a priest. Where there is a heart there will be 
form, and where there is form there will be a soul. This woman 
was taken captive by eyebrows, eyes, nose and mouth, and when 
the last breath left her, her heart appeared in her face in the form 
of worms and they did not depart from her even for a little while. 

The word Makara is Sankrit and means old and fooli^. 
It Is the name of a foolish old person. Behold 1 the true law 
does not choose the wise and learned. Karma and true form 
appear only in those who have true faith. Those at the present 
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time also, if they exercise their hearts in faitl\ may attain to the 
deepest true law. 

There is an illustration taken from the appendix to the 
Sutras about a thing that occurred after the death of Buddha. 
In hidia there was a man and his wife who loved each other 
very much. The husband died while he was still young. The 
young widow grieved greatly. She called in Kyo-Sonja to 
console her. While he was at her house a worm came out of 
her nose. She threw it out into the yard and was about to 
trample it to death. The Sonja said, " Wait a moment. There 
is a karma-relation about this. This worm is the incarnation of 
your husband. He was always admiring your beauty and his 
body and soul were bound. From the lime of his death he has 
been living in your nose. If you kill that worm you will have 
affliction In your body, and your sin also will be deep.” Then 
he performed a nuracle {Jinriki it is said and revealed the 
real form of the worm. This is another example of the disposition 
of the heart becoming incarnate. In the former case it was in 
the person's own iace that the change took place, but in this case 
it was in the face of the man’s wife. The place of the embodi¬ 
ment was dilTerent in the two cases, but the prindple is the same. 

The next incident occurred while Buddha was in the world. 
It is told in the Sdgo-kyo. Sharihotsu Sonja had a disciple 
called Sogo-biku. On one occasion a number of traders formed 
a party and set out ibr a certain Treasure Country to the south. 
For the sake of luck they asked the Sogo-biku to go ailong with 
them. On the ship they asked him to conduct services {kuyo 
suru ■0^11 ■fS). Before starting on the journey Sogo-biku 
asked his superior about it. His superior (Sharihotsu) took it 
to Buddha. Buddha foresaw that it would be profitable and 
allowed him to go along. There was no trouble on the sea; 
they reached the great Treasure Country, and procured great 
quantities of gems and perfumes. On the way back the traders 
discussed the questio.'i as to whether they should take the land 
route or the.aea route,. ' . 
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They decided that siace the sea route was dangerous they 
would go by land. So they all left the boat and proceeded by 
land. One day the priest sought a quiet place and was diinldng. 
While doing this the party went off and left him. He tried to 
go on alone but took the wrong road. He saw many strange 
things by the way. Among them he saw an animal that was 
shaq)ed like a bed, and it was suffering from the beat of the sun* 
Again at another place he saw two men with bald heads embra¬ 
cing each other and suffering from*the sun. In all he saw 6fty- 
six things of this sort. Then he came to a certain forest. In 
this forest diere lived five hundred hermits {sett-nin filj X)- This 
was the first time a disciple of Shaka had visited their ftrest and 
they refused to talk with him lest they should be defiled. But 
the chief man among them was a merciiul man, and he allowed 
the priest to stay under a tree. S^o-biku spent the early part 
of the night under this tree in nicditadon. In the middle of the 
night he slept awhile. In the latter part of the night he sang a 
sacred doxology. It was a clear moon-light night and his voice 
filled die forest. All the hermits sighed. But they drew near 
to him and were comforted. Sogo-biku expounded the law to 
them. The hermits all believed and all became piiests following 
Sogo-biku, Th^ all entered the holy life and in due time 
received the teachings as to meditation. Before long they 
became full-fledged priests {rakan USD* Sogo took all these 
five hundred with him to his own country, and th^ worshipped 
at the Gion Temple. It happened at the time that all the com^ 
pany of traders was in the temple. Sogo went and paid his 
respects to Bulddha and asked him about the animal that looked 
ike a bed. Buddha replied that this <was a disciple of Kasho* 
Buddha that lived at an earlier time. He had defiled liis bed 
and as a punishment for this he was now in hell alone and 
undergoing this suffering. Theu he asked about the two priests 
who were suffering in each other’s embrace. Buddha replied 
that these also were disciples of Kasho-Buddha. Tiiey loved 
each other and slept every night ir each odieris embrace. 
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Because of this sin they were now suffering the punishment of 
l»el(. Then one after another he asked about all the fifty-six 
cases he had seen. Buddha explained all these and also tlie 
karma-relation ( inrnen) of the five hundred hermits who had 
b^me his disdplcs. At that time the five hundred traders 
who were in the meeting heard these things and believed, all of 
them, and received the Five Commandnients. 

These things are very deep. The women mentioned before, 
out of whose faces the worms came, af^jeared to be different on 
the surface, but the truth is one and the same. When a person’s 
breath ^s he is changed in a moment just as one sees things in 
a dream, and he assumes a different form. Then we cannot say 
that the new form is the same as the person’s heart, but neither 
can we .say it is different. Where there is a heart there is living 
and dying. It is burned by the fire of karma. The two priests 
we spoke of took the form they did because they were controlled 
by lust. Sometimes it is the opposite and the heart takes its 
nature from the outward form. When heart and body have 
been formed they are burned by the fire of karma. Compare 
this with what Hosdsen said about the leeches turning to 
dragon-fiy and centipede. By this, truth and error are made 
plain. 

The following also is in the sacred books. Mokuren Sonja 
arose from his late-night meditations and spoke to the multitudes: 
** When the day breaks, a living thing in the shape of this building 
will fly crying through the air." Rokugun-biku bearing this 
spoke up and said, "This Mokuren deceives people. We liave not 
supernatural powers, but we have learning and piety. Where is 
there any living thing that has the shape of this temple Then all 
the. people doubted and told the matter to Sbaka. Shaka said, 
'^What Mokuren said is not false. But such things being 
very rare should not be told to men. Mokuren talks too much.” 
The multitude spoke again, "What kind of living thing is this ?” 
Shaka replied, " This is a living thing of the lighter hell. When 
this creature in a previous state a nian he used t]u<j temple 
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simply as a playground. Therefore be receives this long punisli- 
ment as his reward. There are many cases of this sort.” 
Wherever there is a heart, there a form will appear. One 
receives his reward according to his works {gb Hjlg). When a 
man is born he is born according to karma, and the form he 
takes determines in turn the thoughts he will have. When we 
remember the lunitadons of man it sounds very strange to hear 
of a man in the form of a house, but if we take the true view of 
it it is not strange. For when we diink of eyes, noses, hands, and 
feet, from the point of view of nature, they are very wonderful. 

In the teaching of Hyakujo Zenji we have the following. 
When a man dies all the good and evil works which he has done 
will appear. It is either for joy or for fear. The six ways and 
die five elements af^ir together. Houses are seen, and ships 
and chariote appear. Lights shine clearly. These things arise 
from excessive lust in the heart. All evil environment turns to 
good. Only, the strongest desire is followed and being drawn 
by karma-knowledge new life is received. There is no freedom. 
But whether it will become a dragon or a domestic aninul, 
something good or something bad, is not settled. These 
teachings are interesting. Among them there are some evidences 
of direct control (by Buddha), but usually it is not so. Among 
the traditional teachings also there is this tendency. It is in the 
holy teachings also. When one dies there is a cutting wind 
wluch blows from out the heart and disintegrates the members. 
Great pain is felt from the head to the feet. The understanding 
becomes darkened and the organs feil to function. Then all the 
works good and bad that the person has ever done appear before 
his eyes just as one goes to the shops and sees all sorts of utensils 
on display. Among all the works the strongest will predominate. 
When the phenomena of karma appear, whether the orderly or 
the disorderly will predominate is hard to tell in advance. The 
devil som^mes appears and the good cannot be held onto. 
Sometimes the thoughts change and then the phenome;ia will be 
different One cannot tell whether fear or joy will predominate. 
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It is only the man who has reached enligl^nment that has real 
freedom. 

Again in a sacmd book there Is this view :—When a man is 
dying there appear five colors before his face. If he is going to 
hell be sees it black ; if he is going to be a domestic animal he 
will see blue; if he is to be reborn as a hungry devil he will see 
yellow and be putting out his tongue; if be is to be a man he 
sees the colors as they are ; if he is to be born in heaven he sees 
the color of beautiful flowers, which is lovely. If those who are 
nursing observe the dying man’s actions, sometimes he will lift 
up his hands as if trying to drive sometfiing away, or he will try 
to gra^ the air, or he will spit white foam out of his mouth, 
while his body is in agony and his limbs bounce hitlier and 
thither. These are all known as bad signs. But if onfs dies with 
a calm face or whb a kind expression; if be folds his hands and 
seems to be happy and to have harmony in hb heart; these are 
called good signs. As a rule those who show the good signs 
are (re-) bom in good places, while those which show the bad 
signs enter the downward way. At such a time those who are 
standing by should help the dying man to fix his thoughts on 
Buddha and the bodhisatva, and should read to him the Great 
Vehicle and the collection called Darani. Those who are near 
should be quiet. If it is at night the lights should be darkened. 
It is well to speak of and praise the virtues and good deeds of 
the one who is dying. If he has harbored malice it is well 
enough not to mention it at this time. It is well to do what the 
sick roan desires in every way. 

After all there are outside influences that sometimes come 
in and cause an enlightened man to die in pain, while on the 
other hand a bad man may sometimes be free from pain. 

In the Holy Teaching it is said tliat when one dies he enters 
immediately into the intermediate state Excepting 

the very good and the very bad it is said that all men enter this 
intermediate state. By intermediate state is meant that during 
die period after death until the next, incarnation there is a 
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temporary {cJmkan body and soul. This is not the same 
as the condition at the hour of death, neither is it the same as the 
living state. Therefore it is called the intermediate state. In 
this intermediate state there are six ways {roku-d^ I*' 

man when the life-karma {fn ^i§i) is exhausted the person cannot 
but die. It is just as if you turn loose a big rock from the top 
of a peak and cannot stop it midway in its foil. Kven if one is 
reborn immediately after death there is still tihls intermediate 
state. Kven though the parents are conscious of their ability to 
Iiave a child, if there is a different karma in the father or the 
mother, the birth-karma will not come for awhile. But if there 
is a surplus of karma there is sometimes a delay in deciding 
where the birth is to take place. During this time of delay the 
existence is in the intermediate state. Those who are in the 
intermediate state waiting to be bom may change for good or 
evil according to the influences they receive. In the Sacred 
Teaching it is said that during tiie forty-nine days of mourning 
following the death of a person, the relatives perform services for 
the good of the deceased. Anting the sects of India, Taishubu 
and others do not teach the intermediate state. But this is just 
a difference in the form of the teaching and does not mean that 
there is a real difference in the state of the dead. If a man is 
very good tiiis world becomes immediately a pure world of the 
Seven Treasures. According to his desire such a man may be 
bom again immediatdy, or he may be reborn and confer 
blessings upon his fellow men, or be may enter immediately into 
the four emp^ heavens. In such a case there is not a hair’s 
breadth between present and future. 

It is said that the very wicked have no interxnediate state. 
To'give an exampleAfter the death of Buddha there was in a 
certain convent a nun wlio, though in middle life, was handsome 
and well-preserved. She excelled in keeping the commandments 
and in many good deeds. The other nuns enquired of her 
saying, ** It is tlie rule tliat women are shallow and have not 
wisdom, and their passioixs are strong. But in strength of will 
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you surpass tibe many. Are you not a saint ? This nun gave 
way to tears and answered in shame, " I have one thing to 
confess. When I was a child I was married early. I gave birth 
to a son but my husband soon died. I brought up the boy 
alone. He was handsome in appearance and talented. Mother 
and son loved each other fervently. When the boy had grown 
up all my relatives wanted him as husband, for their daughters. 
He refused to marry any of them, but immediately grew thinner 
and thinner. All the doctors said it was not due to the climate 
nor the weather but came from suppressing the desires of his 
heart. When I heard of this I got one of his intimate friends io 
ask him about it. He answered that he had a thought but that 
it was something that could not be : he could not speak of it.' 
But the friend insisted and the boy confessed that though it was 
a very shameful thing to say he had desire toward his mother. 
The friend told this to me. I also thought it was not right> but 
when I thought of what an awful thing it would be to kill my 
son, I granted his request. As soon as he heard this his illness 
began to improve. One night as he was about to enter my bed 
the house began to shake. The boy began to tremble and was 
about to fall into a crack in the earth. I was sorry for him and 
seized his hair and tried to pull him into my bed. The hair 
pulled out by the roots and the boy fell to the ground dead. I 
stni have the lock of haur. In this way I came to know of the 
frightfulness of life and death and resolved to discard all thoughts 
of the world and seek for the Three Treasures only.’* These 
arc proofe that the very wicked have no intermediate state. 

Those in the world who have a mixture of good and evil 
will certainly go through an intermediate state. Those who are 
to be bom in heaven have an intermedia state that is suitable 
for preparing men for all the heavens. If they are to be r^>om 
as men they have an intermediate state suitable to that purpose. 
The same is true of those who are to be bom as demons, and of 
those who are gc^g to hell, as well as of those who are to .be! 
bom as animals. ^ 
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It is said that those who are to be bom as men exist in the 
intermediate state in the form of children two or three years old. 
According to the Holy Teaching the form which one wUl take 
after rebirth is decided in the intermediate state just as clay is 
shaped by a mould. We see an illustration of this in the dolls 
made of earth. Those who manufacture dolls first prqjare the 
clay carefully and then put it in the moulds. This is something 
that all of us can see with our own eyes^ but it is a good 
illustration of the phenomena of life and death, past and future. 
Printing from wood'blocks is another illustration of the same^ 
sort, and so is th; work of a caster who uses parafia to cast 
statues of Buddha and so on. In the extra*canonical bool^ the 
moulding of parafia is spoken of. When an impression is made 
on clay with a stamp, for an instant the two are together and the 
form of both is the same. It is the same with the intermediate 
state. The time when the karma of life is exhausted corresponds 
to the beginning of the intermediate state. The mould is not the 
clay and the day is not the mould. The two things are 
different but the form of the mould will certainly be the form of 
the day. In the same way the karma-phenomenon is not the 
same as the intermediate state. The form taken by a man In the 
intermediate state is not synonymous with the karma-phenomenon 
resdting from the good and evil acts of the present life. The 
karma-phenomenon of the present and the form of the inter¬ 
mediate state have a separate existence, but one is a duplicate of 
3 the other. The mould and the moulded day are alike in 
app^rance, but they are not one. The two have a s^sarate 
existence, but yet they arc not different. The intermediate state 
and the present karma-phenomenon are alike in form but they 
ara not one and the same. The intermediate state is the 
intermediate state, and the karma-phenomenon is the karma- 
phenonenon, But they are not diflerent. The moment when 
this life ends and the intermediate state begins is compared in the 
Holy Teaching to the weighing of things on scales or balances. 
When one weighs a thing on balances, if the right hand side goes 
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up the left hand side goes down, and via Virsa. Tlie ascending 
and descending always occur simultaneously. So it is with life 
and death. The moment of death corresponds to the beginning 
of the intermediate state. 

The changing from the intermediate state back to this life is 
also like the relation of the clay and the mould. The man that 
is bom is like thoughts that existed in the intermediate state. 
This is also like the rising and falling of the balances. The 
moment when one passes out of the intermediate state corresponds 
to the moment when he enters this life again. This state of death 
is a time of mental darkness, but the passing over into the 
intermediate state with a great load of good and evil works, and 
passion and darkness, may be compared to a ship that being 
loaded with cereals and many treasures cuts away the ropes and 
puts out to sea, trusting its fete to the winds and its sails. 
According to the Kusha and the Yuga and other books those 
who are in the intermediate state will become men again witliin 
seven days. Then if the karma which they received from their 
parents is not exhausted th^ will die and be bom E^aln. The 
life in the intermediate state is fixed at seven days and in forty- 
nine days (seven times seven) there will certainly be a new birth. 
According to some extra-canonical books there arc cases where 
die time is longer. There is real contradiction between the 
commandment and tradition. Various theories are brought 
forward concerning one phenomenon of karma. Five or ten 
years is not a long time nor is one or two days a short period of 
rime. Longness or shortness is simply a matter of one’s dreams. 
This is an interesting thing. The three worlds of past, present, 
and future appear in various forms in the wayward heart and in 
one’s di earns, but they have no real existence. Wlien we coma 
to think carefully about this it is necessary to explain it clearly. 
If we’know that one or two days is not a short time even today 
becomes a law. Night also becomes a law, and so does the day. 
Even the briefest possible ^ce of time becomes a law. 
Tomorrow becomes a law. We know that five years, ten years, 
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one hundred years, cm- a thousand years is not long, and that any 
period of time becomes a law. Time to the farthest limit of the 
future is law. This is not the lowest law. It is the supreme 
understanding of all the Buddhas. In our dreams we see five or 
teif years but when we awake we see it was only a moment of 
time. Really the things we call dreams are simply the 
raamfestahons of our imaginations and we cannot speak of their 
iongness or shortness as ^iplied to the things of the world. In 
the same way the intermediate state, being a matter of the 
changing of the state of our karma, cannot be measured by the 
periods of time in use in this world. The measures of time in 
use in this world such as days,- months and years are adapted to 
this world only and cannot be applied to the intermediate state. 
Longness and shortness as applied to the intermediate state are 
applicable to that state only and are not the same as days, 
months and years in this world. One day or two days is not 
short, while ten years or twenty years is not long. If karma 
does not come, a moment may be extended over tens of years* 
On the other hand when karma appears tens of years may be 
included in a moment of time. Fundamentally the change of 
karma {gosd has no objective existence. One can no 

more measure the Iongness and shortness of the intermediate 
state or of die present than he can* measure the gossamer of 
summer using the lightning for a foot-rule. We can see tho 
influence (vtn and bear the voice of this intermediate state 
though it be removed a thousand or ten thousand miles from us; 
It-has no more connection with countries, mountains, rivers and 
towns than a turtle has hair or a rabbit has homs. Though a 
hundred thousand men or a million millions of men should come' 
between, they have no more existence (to me) than the hair of a 
turtle Of the horns of a rabbit {to-kaku It is simply at 

the place where the karma-relation is, and where my eyes ar© 
fixed, tliat life and death occur. To illustiate, if I go to sleep- 
and dream, I may sec the provinces of Dewa and Oshu, or I may 
see. Nagasaki or Tsushima. All the mountains, rivers, towns, 
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and people between me and the object of my dreams have no 
more existence to me than the hair of a turtle or the horns of a 
rabbit, no matter how many there may be in reality. 
Fundamentally karma .IftjlB) is incomprehensible. Any¬ 
thing a thousand or ten thousand miles away is not distant, while 
one's own country and people are not near. In reality law is 
independent of space and distances. This is an interesting fact. 
The world on every side of us and all the countries take various 
shapes in our empty imaginings, but they have no objective 
existence. This also needs to be thought over carefully and 
clearly explsuned. If we know that a thousand miles or ten 
thousand miles is not a long distance, then China and India 
become real (law to us. Chosen also becomes real to us. 
If then China which is not seen becomes real, so will the world 
which we have not heard about. If we know that a thing which 
is a foot in front of the ^es is not near, neighboring peoples and 
villages become real to us. This small fwe-feet body also 
becomes real. The particles of water that are too small to be 
seen also become real. This kind is not the weakest reality 
(law ^). It is the highest law of reality of all the Buddhas. In 
our dreams though we see for a hundred miles or a thousand 
miles it is as if everything were turning round in a space one inch 
square. This square inch is not something to be measured with 
a rule, neither is it something near. Nor is something a hundred 
or a thousand miles away distant. So it is with the intermediate 
state. If there is the power of karma {g^ riki it is as if it 
were right before the eyes. But where tliere is no karma {in-m 
one foot is like a thousand miles. The things before 
the eyes are not near and the things a hundred or a thousand 
miles away are not distant. But trying to grasp the environment 
of the present, or the environment of the intermediate state is 
like trying to harness the spring wind with the gossamer-web as 
a net. 

The eyes of the intermediate state are like the eyes of 
heaven-even though there is an obstacle they can see what is 
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beyond. It is a wonderful thing. What we sse with the eyes 
is the country in which we were bom. In a country there are 
all grades of men: officials, nobility, rulers and ruled, and 
friends. There are pain and pleasure, ups and downs. And all 
these things are fixed. The idea of a country and the idea of the 
intermediate state are not the same, and yet they are not 
differcnL Wherever there is land there will be thoiights, and 
wherever there are thoughts there will be life. And there will 
be the pain and pleasure, the ups and downs that go with life. 
The going of the soul to such a place is like the reflection of the 
moon in water. Even diough there arc a thonsand million 
houses in this world th^ have not all been seen by my eyes. It 
is only the house where I was born that occupies my thoughts 
in the intermediate state. The house tliat is in the eye is the 
house where I am to be reborn. During this time one’s position 
in the next life as regards rank, riches or poverty, dignity, etc., 
is settled. The thought in the intermediate state will not be 
identical with the family name and the class to which one 
belongs, but neither will it be different. The house and class 
are the realm in wWch the thought springs up, and the place 
where the thought springs up is the place where the next life will 
take place. 

In any one house even though there are a hundred or a 
thousand persons none but tlie fiither and mother occupy the 
thoughts (in the intermediate state). At that time the question 
of sex is settled and so is tl« matter of seniority and whether one 
is to be the child of a wife or of a concubine. The father and 
mother arc not the same as the thought in the intermediate state, 
but neither are they different. The parents give rise to the 
thoughts in the intermediate state, and these thouglits in turn 
decide where the next birth will talce place. It is said that at 
that time love will ^ring up in the heaits of the parents accord¬ 
ing to the thoughts in the intermediate state. And it is also said 
that the springing up of love in the intermediate state will 
certainly correspond in time to the springing up of love in the 
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hearts of the parents (who are on earth). But here also, the love 
in the heart of the lather, that in the heart of the mother, and 
that in the heart of the child are not the same, but neither are 
they different. The love of the parents for one another deter¬ 
mines the thought in the intermediate state, and this thought in 
turn determines where the next birth will be. Why should it 
not be so? Fundamentally all men are equal {byddo ^9). 
In this equality-law {byddd-hd if a rdation {en 

arises there will be a birth. If the relation departs it will come 
to naught. If it is an alien relation anger will be bom. But if 
it is a congenial relation ijun-en love will be born. The 
changes in this karma-relation are not related to the original 
nature, but birth and death are settled from of old and there is 
no escaping the late that is freed. When then the karma-relation 
of parents and child come together there is certain to be fervent 
love in the hearts of father, mother and child slmultaneoudy. 
According to die Ky^ron there are distinctions in the inter¬ 
mediate state, and when a male child is to be born the father's 
heart is filled with anger and the mother’s heart with love, but 
when a female child is to be born the lather's heart is filled with 
love and the mother’s with anger. There is a passage to this 
effect but the interpretation of it is that when a child is conceived 
the hearts of both the father and mother are filled with love. 
As to this all are agreed. 

When dlls conjugal love comes to itself the clothing and 
appearance of the parents are not the same as in the intermediate 
state. What appears in the intermediate state is simply the 
essentials of the body and its limbs. The thought that exists in 
the intermediate state is not just the same as the body and its 
limbs, but neither is it entirely different. But the bodies and 
limbs of the parerrts give birth to the thought that exists in the 
intermediate state, and this thought in turn gives birth to the 
body that is to be in the next state of existeice. Thqugh it is 
not cleat just what the body and soul will be in the intermediate 
state, ;^et it must be like the boat that being loaded with cereals 
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and many treasures, commits its future to wind and sail and puts 
out to sea. All the good and evil deeds of the past, all wisdom 
and folly, aU prudence and foolishness, all happiness and pain ; 
all these thiiigs enter in to decide the future destiny of the soul. 
The karoia of past works is transmitted to the next generation 
through the fusion of the blood of the father and the mother. 
The result in the intermediate state is not just the same as the 
blood of the father and mother that was united, but neither is it 
entirely different. The fusion of the blood of father and 

ihOCber giv^ rise to that which exists in the intermediate state, 
and this in turn gives birth to the child that is to be in the next 
sfate of tedstence. The strength or weakness, beauty or ugliness, 
lefigth or shortaess of stature, wisdom or folly, happiness or 
poverty, strength or weakness of passion, good or evil reward ; 
these things for the most part are at this time decided for the life 
that is to come. Then the intermediate existence is lost in life. 
Here the beginning of conception in the womb and the end of the 
intermediate state are one and the same phenomenon, just like 
the moulding of clay in a mould. The mould is not the clay 
but by the mould the shape of the clay is decided. The 
liappiness, virtue, wisdom, passion ; the karma of all these in the 
intermediate state is the manifestation of the life in this world 
(sAo u The clay is not the mould but it takes the shape 

of the mould exactly and there is no difference. The next life 
follows the karma of passion, wisdom and happiness that was 
brought along by the intermediate state. The passing away of 
the intermediate state and the beginning of the next life being 
exactly amultaneous, it is just like the rising and falling of the 
two sides of a pair of balances: we cannot say which begins first, 
the rising on one side or the falling on the other. Just as death 
iri the previous state corresponds in time and manner to the 
beginning of the intermediate state, so the end of the intermediate 
sfote corresponds in time and manner to the beginning of the 
nekf fife. 

We canrtot know very much about the beglrming of 
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conceptions, but all the pain and pleasure, success and failure, 
skilfulness and clumsiness, strength and weakness of a lifetime 
are involved in this beginning. If we think deeply on this it is 
an interesting thing. The five stages £&) of life in the 
vomb are all decided by the karma {£d-so ^49) 

When ten months have past the child is bom. The parents do 
not know what kind of child is going to be bom. Neither does 
the child know what kind of a world it is going to be born into. 
It is simply that a karma {goriki from the past is taking a 
decorated form and appearing in the world. To a limited extent 
the endown)cnt of the child, whether ugly or handsome, bright 
or dull, strong or weak, may depend upon the mother’s conduct, 
her food, clothes and state of mind, but in the main these things 
are fixed by karma alone. After birth we can see the effect on 
the child of environment including its nourishnient«given by the 
mother, its clothing, the social position of the &miiy, riches and 
poverty, the kind of work done in the family, and we can see 
the influence of associates, of labor and leisure, of pain and 
pleasure, of skill and clumsiness, of strength and weakness; and 
there is no doubt that environment has some influence, and that 
sickness and health depend largely on these things, but the 
destiny of the child is in the main settled by karma and cannot 
be changed. Think of thisl There are cases where parents 
exhaust every means in the care of the child and yet the child 
is delicate and comes early to the grave. On the other band 
there are children who are brought up by a cruel stepmother, 
are hated and abused, yd: they are strong and healthy and live 
to a good old age. For example, there was one Ki who lived 
before the Shu era who was cast by his mother into a forest and 
into the water and was left on a by-path, but the birds and 
beasts nourished him we are told King En of Jo was left by, 
his mother at the seashore, but a dog came and fed him it is said. 
There are many such examples in ancient literature. Habit- 
determines character. Parents and teachers l?y instruction and 
example can teach children to be virtuous, but as a rule there is 
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ao departure from the law that desdny i? fi«d by karma. Gyo 
(a sage) was the father of Tanshu (a fool). Shun was the father • 
of Shokin. Again, Koso (a bad man) was the father of Shun, 
and Kon was the father of U (a great roan). We should be 
careful what we do at the present time. The wise man knows 
that all good and evil deeds bring their reward. If one is loyal 
toward rulers and filial toward parents he receives their good 
will and in that he knows his happiness is being fixed. But if 
one neglects rulers and parents and rebels against teachers and 
receives their displeasure, he may know that in so doing his 
future evil karma and reward of pain are being settled. When 
a teacher teach^ his pupib and gives them useful learning this 
is laying up the karma of hapfuness for the teacher. If we kill 
birds and beasts, when we inflict the extreme pain of death on 
them we may know that we are laying up the reward that will 
shorten our own lives. 

The p^ and pleasure, the success and failure of people are 
vastly different according as they arc born in hell, as demons, as 
beasts, or in heaven, but in every case <xie’s destiny is due to the 
fruiting of the karma-seed. And the appearance in the inter¬ 
mediate state is always according to the same principle. 
According to die Kyo-ron those who are born in all the heavens 
are bom with their heads npwards ; those who are' bom as men 
are bom in a horizontal position as a bird flies; while those who 
are born in hell are bom with thdr heads downwards as though 
they were felling. Again those who are bom in the heavens are 
like beautiful gems, or they hear sweet music, or they smell 
lovely odors, or they come in contact with pure breezes, and 
share in the most delightful pleasures. Among all, such things 
as pain and pleasure, purity and corruption, are mixed. But 
with the fortunate ones happiness predominates, while with the 
unfortunate ones pain predominates. We are told that those 
who are bom in hell will either be scorched by hot winds or 
chilled by cold ones, or they may be the victims of fear, or they 
may be surrounded by flames of fire. According to the Kyo- 
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ron ia these three worlds there are twenty-five states. Those 
who are born (into the world) will surely have love in their 
hearts. And those who are born in heaven will see that 
wonderfully beautiful temple, or they will give their h^rts up to 
the most wonderful music and dancing, or they will be bom with 
their eyes fixed on forests and rich lands. It is sud that those 
who are bora in hell will be tormented by cold winds, or they 
will give place to desire (at Jg) in a place of heat and light, or 
they vnll go to the place of eight heats (kachi mtsti), or they 
will be surrounded by hot winds, or they will seek for the pure . 
lake, or they will be bora in the hell of the eight frosts. Those 
who are full of lust will see a beautiful woman on a tree that has 
leaves like swords. Th^ will fix their thoughts on her and 
suffer for it greatly we are told. In die same way^those who are 
born 6 s demons or as beasts, when they are born they will- have 
love in their hearts toward their environment. To lay up Warm^ 
according to our condition and to be bora according to the love 
in our hearts ] this is the condition of mankinds 

On Not Being Heretical. C. (Fu-fa'ktnrkai no ge 

That good and ml do not go unrewarded is the testimony 
of all the saints and s^es. According to the £ki the virtuous 
house will have abundant happiness, but the house where evil - 
abounds will have sorrow a-plenty. Think of it! It is true in 
the secular world also. And if this word is not false we can . 
believe in the influence of karma. This is very near to the 
orthodox view. And even if those who say these things are not 
Buddhists, yet what they say cannot be called heresy. Again 
in the writings of Confucius Sliiko asked Confucius whether the 
dead fiossess consciousness. Confucius answered, *'gFor the s^ce 
ofthe parents of filial children 1 should like to say that the dead are 
conscious, but for the sake of those whose sons have not enough . 
filial pl6ty to iMiry tlielr parents 1 ^ould like to say that they 
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are not conscious. But this is not a question that deoiands an 
answer immediately; each one will find out for himself in due 
time.” This is an interestmg thing. According to a sacred 
book Shaka himself did not answer a question about the eigh¬ 
teen evils (the problem ?). After one dies he must find out for 
himself whether or not evU departs from him. 

In the Kansho and other books Rikwo is a peerless genius. 
The people of Kyodo called him the flying general of Kan. If 
he had lived in the early days of this country he would doubt¬ 
lessly have been daimyo over ten thousand houses. From the 
time of the rebellions led by Go and So, whenever there was 
anything to do in Kyodo, In more than seventy battles in all he 
was always victorious. But in spite of all his merit he received 
no decoration or rank. He did not rise aboye the ordinary 
official. When he was an old man he went, under the com¬ 
mander-in-chief, to attack Kyodo. On the way he missed the 
road and did not arrive on time. The commander-in-chief sent 
a messenger and informed the emperor of his tardiness. He 
also told Rikwo that he was going to report him to head¬ 
quarters. Rikwo became angry at this and committed suicide. 
Before this he had talked with a fortune-teller called Wosaku. 
He said, Ever since Kan attacked Kyodo the first time I have 
been in every battle. Of the ordinary petty officers and others 
that have received^ decorations and rank the number already 
aniounts to several tens. I am not a whit behind these fellows 
when it comes to merit. Why is it I don't receive any recogni¬ 
tion of my services ?” Wosaku replied, “Think about it your^ 
self. There is something in your heart which you ought to 
repent of,” Rikwo said, “ When I was governor of Rydsei 1 
attacked Kyo. At tliat time I took more tiiaii eight hundred 
men prisouers by deception, and the sime day put them all to 
death. I have not ceased to repent of it to this, day.” Wosaku 
replied, “ No greater woe comes upon any man than that which 
conies upon a man who murders men who have already sur¬ 
rendered. This is the reason your rank is not raised.” When 
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we think on things of this sort we can believe in the result of 
karma. Again in the earlier days of Kan, Uko the father of 
Utekikoku said, " A four-horse carriage ought to go in and out 
of this gate.” To-u of Kan said, ” I am commander of an army 
of a million men, but I have never sacrificed one man's life reck¬ 
lessly. Something will certainly come to me in the fnture.” 
As to the future of Uko, Hs son Uteikoku did attain to a high 
rank. And as to the future of T6-u, a princess of his family 
became the mother of her country. There are many such ex- 
•I'^Ewsmtrn. ancient and modem. Even before the dissemination of 

the Orthodox Law the truth was not hidden. Whether Buddha 
comes into the world or not, the truth cannot be hidden. 

Again as to the gods {kisAtn even though an effoit 

be made to hide them they cannot be hidden. To say that the 
ancients became gods when they died and were men when they 
lived in the flesh is to speak after the manner of carnal men. If 
we speak from the standpoint of the fallen world there is no 
dark and if we speak from the standpoint of the 

Great Reality there is ho place that is not light. If virtue 
abounds among men the good gods will become powerful, while 
if evil predominates the evil gods will become strong. This 
cannot be denied. According to the Sho-mon the wis¬ 

dom which knows the eight-emptinesses is that by which the 
good gods receive glory, and the rules of th# " Go-ben ” (248 
commandments), and the ” shichiju ” (appendix to the 250 com- 
m Koda those by which the god who guards the com- 

roandments will get peace and tranquillity. There is this relation 
and the gods cover up their tracks. In out-of-the-way places 
■ the demons have their roads which lead to die dcmon-couhtry. 
The demons of sickness know when an able physician ap¬ 
proaches, and diey hide. Because of this relation the gods (jinfi 
mm appear among men. According to the Saden in the thirty- 
second year of S 5 ko the gods came down to the earth in the 
place called Koku. King Kei asked Naishika why this was. 
The latter replied that the gods always come down when a 
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country takes a step forward. They come to see the virtue of 
the country. They come down also when a country is about to 
be destroyed. In this case they come to investigate the evil. 
So the rising and falling of a country are dependent upon tiie 
gods. This was the case in the eras called Gu, Ka, ^6 and 
Shu. In the Chuko it is said that when a country succeeds it 
is a cause for congratulation^ but when it is about to be destroy¬ 
ed it is a sad affirir. Let the banners believe this. This is the 
foundation for correct views. To believe this is honestly to be¬ 
lieve die writings of sages and saints, and to believe with the 
reason. None can satisfy the reason but ^es and ssunts. We 
should not imitate the rabble. One man in a so-called book on 
theology made the same kind of distinctions that are made in 
science. Tliis is an Impossible task. At any rate if we do not 
Jbelievc in rewards according to cause and effect this world is 
darkness. It is mere sophistry to ai^e about it. In the 
Analects of Confucius one Shiro asked how the gods should be 
served. Confucius answered, ** As yet we cannot serve men : 
how can we serve the gods? " And being asked about death 
he replied “ W* do not yet know life: how shall we know 
death?'' As a later Confuciamst said, if this were a matter 
easily settled and one to be answered on the spur of the moment, 
Confucius should have answered Shiro immediately, but we see 
that among all the ten disciples he didn’t tell even Shiro, from 
which we conclude that it was a truth of very great depth. The 
d^'ples of Confucius at the present time say that if Confucius 
didn’t expljun a matter even to Shiro we would better not argue 
about that question. As far as the gods are concerned it is best 
simply to believe tiie sacred books and tradition. Even if one 
does not believe the Buddha-Law tliat feet does not prevent him 
from being a gentleman. The Analects say we should not talk 
about strange powers and reckless gods. Such questions de¬ 
mand the mind of a scholar. Bokushi says the gods are wiser 
than saints, just as those who have good eyes ^d ears are better 
off than the deaf and blind. According to 1 -aotze, when we have 
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gone to the bottom of the matter the god is a spirit. These arc 
all interesting facts. It is no trouble to believe in the existence 
of the gods. 

Bnildiiii'Lnr^ Now tliis matter of reward for good and evil and tlie mattpr 
of the gods and so on, these things are taught by saints aiid ^es 
both within and witiiout Buddhism^ but the truth about them in 
regard to past, present and future is made clear only in the Bud¬ 
dhist Law. If the men of the present time wi^ to hold correct 
views as to tlie deqp things of cause and effect and of tlie gods, 
the truth may be found in Buddhism. It is not to be found 
elsewhere. It is manifest in human affairs (life). It is in inani¬ 
mate things also. It is the habit of the shallow-minded people 
of the present time to discuss difficult questions, but this is a 
mistake. This is oiiten the sign of an empty head and has no 
practical value. Investigate the age of Buddha and of the siaints ^ 
and sages and see! Metaphysical questions are not necessary, 
Think about it this way: The five-foot body which we possess at 
the present time is simply a bundle of flesh and blood rolled 
together. From the cradle to the grave the body gives forth 
day and night matter that is filthy. This is ^ settled &ct. Even 
though such &mous orators as Chogi and Sosl^ should ai'gue 
against this truth it would still stand. If this matter is &st set^ . 
tied it will become the foundation for corr^ vie^- It goes 
beyond the positive and i^gative views. By this one overcoines 
ambition and avarice, as well as pride and a desire for victoiy 
over others. By this one can overcome all the five passions 
yfihi 3 l^). And when we overcome all ambition,pride and lust, 
just as the moon is clear after clouds and fog have cleared away, 
so. will morals and religion become plain. The ligltf of wisdom 
wiU lighteo the world. Thus when we lay aside transcendental 
questioi^Ut ^ is ^ben that we come to understand them. Over 
this body, of common is stretched two covers of skin, ops 
thick and one thm, just like the foam of muddy water and tike 
the cream on beancurd. And human life is like the body 
which is a mass of corruption covered pver by a The 
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shaUow.QU(ided see only the skin and not the corruption be* 
neath. This is called darkness of mind (mayot). To cover up 
all corruption with an attractive cloak and thus practice self* 
deception; this is characteristic of human nature. The shal* 
Ipw-minded see only the splendor of ihe outward man and do 
not see the corruption that is beneath. This is called wayward* 
The color of the skin indicates the color of the 
flesh beneath) but if one looks only on the outward appearance 
^d forgets the things that are deeper down, this is called error 
(mayoi). 

The excess of flesh, blood and corrupticai in the body 
03|oies out on die head and is called hair. Just as grass and reeds 
grow out of the ground. Corresponding to the small stumps 
wluch we 6nd on die ground are the hard formations at the end 
of our Angers and toes which we call nails. The hair of the 
head has a tendency to run wild and needs to be controlled just 
like the tendrils and runners of ^the wistaria. Since the twenty 
nails have a tendency to get sharp like stones and to hang on 
things like the thorns of a rose, it is necessary to keep thcAi 
trimmed. When one sees the hair nicely kept he forgets, the 
real nature of bair^ and when one sees the nails nicely tnenmed he 
forgets the real nature of nails. This is called error. It is just 
like the worms in filth, and the earth-wpniis and grubs in the 
eardi that do not know their own impurity and ugliness. Tlie 
skin that covers the body is not substantial {ktnjiUu It 

has difficulty in containing the corruption whlob it CQvei^. 
Day and night it allows the corruption to escape. In the ear 
there is ear-wax, and in the nose there is the nose-fluid. In the 
eyes there are tears^ and in the mouth there is saliva, and so on. 
In the whole body there is sweat and dirt. The body casts off 
waste matter, liquid and solid. This casting off of waste 
matter must be controlled. Those who control these best are 
high<lass people. Those wHo are careless about these things 
are low-class people. There are these classes high and low, but 
they all posses these impurities. All the varieties of mw that 
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grow Up on the earth just as womis grow in filth ; these taken 
ail together ai e called humanity. Those among men who are in 
darkness, though they are part of the same corruption, seek to rise 
above their fellows in fame and power. Thqr are troubled by 
pride and ambition. They are in the grip of the five passions. 
The learned and brilliant, rulers and nobles, the strong and 
powerful; these being held down by these things and prevented 
thereby from knowing thdr real nature, are really pitiable 
creatures. According to a sacred book, in the bodies of men, 
in their vital oigans, in their bones and flesh and in their sldns 
there are various kinds of worms living. There are always 
eighty thousand head of worms present and they cat incessantly. 
Around this lump of worms a skin is stretched and the result is 
called man. When we take food, while it is passing before the 
eye, being put into the mouth and swallowed, it is called man's 
eating, but as soon as it has passed to the inside and the worms 
begin to devour the food greedily it becomes the worms’ dining. 
What is left by the worms becomes flesh and blood, or is cast 
oub into the draft. Tor the time it nourishes the body, the eyes 
see, the ears hear, and the tongue moves, and men do not know 
that the worms arc working. And the worms do not know 
that men exist. They (that is, men) are all filled with pride, 
covetousness and anger. Because of the nature of this corrupt 
flesh men are in pain day and night, they hunger and thirst and 
are continually harassed by heat and cold. All kinds of sorrow 
and pain are constantly on hand. This is a settled &ct. Even 
if such an orator as Furuna (of India) should try to prove the • 
contrary he would ^1. If the fact be admitted and not doubted 
it will become the foundation tor the correct view. Men with 
food and drink stifle hunger and thirst for a time, and vnth clothes 
temper the heat and cold, and live in the world for a little while. 

When men take food and drink and satisfy their hunger 
and thirst, because the worms in their bodies are thus sadsfled 
and because the taste and odor are pleasant, they take pleasure 
in eating and drinking and forget the pain of hunger and thirst: 
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this is called error {ntayoi). Men put on clothes to ward off the 
heat and cold, and because of the comfortable feeling they forget 
the pain which is fundamental; this is called self'deception 
{ntayoi), Or it may be that through coveting food and drink 
he will bring sickness upon himself, or perhaps a quarrel with' 
others, or in extreme ceases involve Wg country in trouble. Or 
in the matter of clothes one may think only of style and looks. In 
extreme cases, wanting something new and different, they make 
counterfeits and Imitations and get tiiemselves into trouble> (e.g. 
stealing a crest). Truly this is a sad and lamentable fact 
Since men ai-c in pain and suffering day and night they seek to 
avoid pain and And comfort, to put away labor and find pleasure. 
The passion of the average man is like this: he makes a desperate* 
effort to escape suffering but is not able. He strives frantically 
after pleasure but is not able to find it The vital organs are 
first empty and then full, while the bones, muscles and sldn are 
alternately strong and weak. On the outside the wind, cold, 
heat and moisture are sometimes regular and sometimes irr^u- * 
lar. Thus, from inward or outward causes man is the victim of 
many diseases. While we arc in the body we cannot say we 
are free from disease. And if there is disease there are various 
kinds of pain. It is more painful titan if one were beaten with 
stripes by another person. This can be seen in high and low, 
noble and mean, wise and foolish. If one admits this and does 
not doubt, it becomes the basis for the correct view. By this 
one may escape the pit-fells of both the positive and n^;ative 
views. And the five, lusts for name and gain, as well as pride 
and ambition, may be completely swept away. By this one can 
rise entirely above the world and live In a higher ^here. But 
if one foigets this while he mingles and mixes with people, if he 
be led about by the changes of the world and the circumstances 
of his femily, if he does not heed the changes in the weather, if 
he presumes upon his health, if he gives himself up to pleasure 
and games, and if he passes his time carelessly : this is called 
error {mayoiy, 
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• With five feet of body, if after a period of health otic is sick 
for awhile, just when he thinks he is going to recover and have 
^Ith again he &lls a victim to vaiious other diseases. He 
passes the days, the months and the years, and when he b^ms 
to wonder how it will go with him he awakes to find himself an 
old row. The skin wrinkles, the teeth fall out, the hair and 
beard turn white, the back bends, the eye grows dim, and the 
hearing becomes* bad. All this is fixed. Though one be wise 
and know the secrets of heaven and earth, of past and present, 
yet he cannot escape from these things. Though one be strong 
enough to lift one hundred and fifty tons, or to overcome a 
thousand men, yet he cannot escape this fate. If one recc^piize 
this and doubt not, it will become the foundation for the correct 
vieW' By this one may esaepe the pit-&l[s of both positive and 
negative views. If while one is young and vigorous he gives 
himself to all sorts of frivolity and passes his days carelessly, 
this is called error. 

Thus in this world a man is in peril of water, fire and wind, 
famine and war, kings and rd>el6. A retainer may be put away 
because of flatterem, and even though he is loyal his life may be 
taken and his house destroyed, Kings may be deceived by bad 
retainers, or make nustakes that, involve their realms and 
endanger ^ir lives. In any communi^ ofrelatives, friends and 
neighbors eight or nine men out of ten have trouble and sorrow, 
and do not get their hearts’ desires. One is bound to have 
enemies be he great or small, According to an ancient book 
all ladies in the Palace have tho^ who are envious of them 
wh^er they are beautiful or ugly, and all retain^ in the 
Palace foe suspected whether they be wise are foolish. The 
gods find ^ult with noble houses. The masses of men hate and 
revile a man of genius. Past and present are just tfae s^me in 
this respect. If one recognize this it will become the basis for 
the correct view. By this one can .escape the pit'falls o( both the 
positive and negative views. It is the habit of foolish pec^ 4 e 
to hold Ul'wUl against others, and thus to bring sprrow^upon 
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themselves and pain upon others. This is called erron Again) 
when anyone has his head turned by a litde success and glory; ’ 
and ^ves himsell up to frivolity and pleasure, and spends his 
months and days carelessly, this is called error (jmayoi). Paint 
and pleasure come alternately. When this sorrow is ended tha^ 
sorrow conies, and when this pleasure is complete the heart de= 
mands more and never cases day and night, but sooner of later 
it all must end. This is the fixed nature of the world.- Even. 
though someone should say that the inoon is heat and the sun is 
cold, that would not change the facts. If one recognize this and 
doubt not, it will become the foundation for correct views, and. 
by that one may escape the pit-fiills of both the positive and 
negative views.- If a man fiddle away to-day and to-morrow in 
frivolity while making plans for a hundred years or a thousand 
years hence, it is called heresy (mayot). To throw away whab 
is near and run after that which is fkr; to forget what is within 
and seek what is without: this is the way to fall into heresy. 

We have a body and we have thoughts. We can’t say 
tliat the body is first and the thoughts later, ndther can we sKy 
that the thoughts are first and the body later. If we speak of 
essentials only, we would say ^at there is a child's body and a 
child’s mind, an adult’s body and an adult’s mind, a man’s body 
and man’s mind, a woman’s body and a woman’s mind: There 
is also paun of both body and mind. We cannot say that the 
body and mind are first and the pain later, nor that the pain is 
first and the body and mind later.- If we ^ak of the essential 
points, where there is a three-foot body there is a pain that cor¬ 
responds to it, and where there is a five-foot body there is a pain 
which corresponds to it. Where there is pain there is also sor- • 
row.; We cannot say that pain (vfex ^ cause of pain) is first and 
the sorrow {u nd inward sorrow or pain) is later, nor that • 
the sorrow is first and the pain later. The essential poirit is that 
there is a rimple heart with the pain and sorrow that accompany 
it, and there is the complex heart with the pain and sorrow that 
go with it. If there is a so-year or a loo-year heart, there aie = 
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pain and sorrow that correspond to each of the hearts. TWs 
pain and sorrow of body and mind become the foundation for 
entO] ingf upon the way of sage and saint. These are the things 
that accompany the man in whom happiness abides deep and 
thick; ahd do not accompany the man who is full of selfishness 
(the ^oku Where do body and mind come from 

and whither do they go ? Where are they born and where do 
they disintegrate ?‘ Only the Great Buddha knew these things 
naturally, and all other saints and sages had to get them by 
study and practice. The man who, having given birdi to a 
doubt, attained a strong resolution is called a great man (dat-jditt 
One of the ancients s^d that a great doubt leads to 
great enlightenment. He who does not know the meaning of 
these ex^riences when they come, who when pdn comes simply 
tries to find a way out of it, such a one will fall into serious 
error. Such a one will find fault with the world and criticize 
men. Such a man is called a wandering sinner {mayoi no bonpti). 

If we know the b^inning of life we will also know the end 
of death. And if the end of death be clear so will be also the 
place of departed spirits. If we know the conditions of the 
present we will know also the karma of the past. If we know 
all about the body and soul of the life that now is we shall know 
the pain and pleasure of the future. What we call sanctification 
{gedatiu and Nirvana are present frets that have come 
dowri from the'past. We are not to wait till some future time 
to get sanctified. The cycles {yuUn of life and death are 
present facts, and also go on to the limits of the future, (//»* 
mrai-sai These are not things that should be 

turned over to the karma of the past. Let us think about 
oiirselves. Everybody knows that this body of flesh and 
blood is the offspring {yobun of our parents. Whence 

come flesh and blood ? They come from flesh and blood and 
are simply an assembling of water and cereal food. When it is 
bom what kind of thing is it ? If it is hungry it cries, and 
if it is cold it cries. When it gets its mouth to its mother’s 
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breast it sucks. It knows not even its parents. While it is still 
in this state of ignorance the accumulated happiness shines out 
of its eyes. If one thinks carefully on these things lie lays the 
foundation for-the orthodox view. 

Now come food and drink, clotlies, cold and heat, day and 
night, sleeping and waking. All these are a part of the child's 
life as he grows up. He grows, receiving education at the hands 
of his parents and otlu:rs. He learns various things according 
to custom. Some children are quick while others are slow, 
some are bright while others are dull. In things concrete and 
abstract some are capable and some are not. If one will think 
carefully on these things it will become the foundation for enter¬ 
ing the Holy Way. There are some specially precocious 
cliildren who even before the age of adolescence do some very 
surprising things. Some see dimly the customs that existed in a 
previous state of their existence. Some put theifthoughts on mni o<"r€^ 
games, pleasures • and arte that they have never learned or come **""* *****' 
in contact with. Or again, they tliink of men they have never 
seen, or see in dreams mountains, rivers and towns where they 
have never been. Or they think of things they have never been 
taught. Such persons without being taught know of themselves 
that the effects of karma are sure. There are children who can 
do work which they have never been taught, just as Confucius 
when at play put the fnatsuri-utcasils in order and went 
through religious ceremonies. And there are some that speak 
of things they have never seen nor heard since they were bom. 

For example, Lady YoshukusH of Shin asked her wet nurse for 
a gold bracelet, and Hotaiken told about having died in a well 
in a previous state of existence. These pei'sons themselves re¬ 
member these things, but besides that their parents, brothers, 
wet nurses and others know them to be true. To think deeply 
on these th'ngs is to lay the foundation for the orthodox view. 

To test this matter just take six or seven children and bring 
them up.' By so dobg you will see the difference in mental 
make up, and in the way the children act, and can see how they 
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cannot escape from the influences of karma within them. The 
reason the men of the present time do not find the truth is that 
they seek for it in some high and distant place. They don't 
know tliat it is right at their feet. They are looking for it 
somewhere else and tiierefore though they seek it a hundred or 
a thousand years they will not find it 

If Law existed in the past this thought existed also. If 
Law exists in the future this thought also will exist. If Law 
exists at the present time this thought also exists. If Law 
e^sted in the recent past so did this thought. If the karma- 
works arc long or short so will be the thought. In this life we 
have years and hours, and the thought life is influenced by time; 
From morning till evening, front birth till death we cannot 
escape from these things. We cannot escape from life and 
death or from past and future. When environment {fyd %) 
comes thought tdees place, but when the environment passed 
avi^y the thought vanishes. When the thought vanishes it ap¬ 
pears to leave no trace of itself but that is not true, it leaves an 
odor. If anyone has thought deeply and strongly about a thing 
be will not foiget it for a long time. Where does the odO^ tt- 
main? The body changes with the thought. Emptiness does 
not reedve the odor. But the thing ode does ndt doc^ fr>#getj 
where fe it recorded ? The ^leen, the stomach, die liver dnd 
the gall-bladder are just so much soUd meah The Cyes, ears, 
node and tongue are simply meat. If we think this over darh- 
ftfUy and arrive at the place of knowledge, this law becomes 
clear just as though we wefe walking in a plain road high 
nooff ori a clear day^ 

If this it also disappears. It doesn’t remain even 

for a while.' If one be felly persuaded thfd; thoughts dis* 
appe^ and do not condhuei and if he dOubt not, this wiU hdlp 
him Safely over the pit-fells of Ufe poritive View. Again, hem is 
a thought that eohtinues and does dofi cease even for a little 
Aind if one be felly persuaded of this and doubt not> it 
Witf help him safely over the pitfells of the ii€|^ve view. The 
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thought of to-day is not the thought of yesterday. Yesterday 
there were pains in the body and sorrow in the mind. When 
we recall the . same thing toiky it is only the memory 

that remains. To-day there are pleasures and the heart is 
glad. There remains no consciousness of yesterday. Sorrow 
is a different thing from joy. It is die same with days and 
nights and thoughts {ften ;§:) and moments {jiji ^ ). The 
sun goes and the moon comes. Cold changes to heat. The 
mature man is different from the child, and the old man is differ¬ 
ent from the man who is in his prime. In the same way the 
later thought is not the earlier thought, but when all the 
thoughts, sharp and dull, shrewd and stupid, are taken together 
they make up one’s mental state {skinsd If we compare 

this to a running stream of water, the water before rain and 
after it are different, but the stream itsdf goes on continuously. 
So it is with consciousness. Sight changes to smelling and 
smelling to hearing. The bearing changes back to seeing, and 
seeing to tasting, and tasting to smelling, and smelling to feeling. 
1£ one says this is like pulling a cart from the west to the east, 
he U nustaken. Neither is it like monkeys in a cage that show 
their faces now at one and now at another of six windows in the 
cage. Hot and cold are known only to the man who has self- 
consciousness. If the mental state of yesterday was turbulent 
the mind will not be quiet to-day. While if the mind was quiet 
yesterday it will be the same to-day. If old age is free from 
kults it is because of the education received in childhood. If 
the soul is quiet in the hour of death it is because of the power 
gained through daily meditation. Should we liken this to a 
stream of water, if the earlier part of the stream is swift so will 
be the lower part also. If there is an obstacle in the tributaries 
the main stream will not be quiet. If the channel is open there 
will be no overflowing of the banks. The ocean being limitless 
receives the water from a myriad streams. 

The earlier and the later thought are not one and the same, 
and yet they are not different. Thoughts have no tangible form 
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and they are constantly changing, but the later thoughts when 
th^ arrive always resemble the earlier ones. This is the place, 
where the positive and negative views must go beyond time. 
The thought of to-day is different from that of yesterday, but it 
is necessarily similar to that of yesterday. This month's* tliought 
is different from last month's, but it must be similar. This year's, 
thought is not last year's thought, but it is bound to resemble it. 
The thoughts which we have in this life are not the thoughts of 
a prerious state of existence, but riiey resemble them no doubt. 
The thoughts of a future life are not the same as those of this 
life, but tiiey must be rimilar. In the three worlds we cannot 
say which controls, but in each case the thoughts change to suit 
the environment. When they change we may think there is left: 
no trace of the past, but really the habits of the past decide their 
nature. Those who have had the habit of giving way to anger, 
will easily become angry. If this tendency is not curbed the 
person will become a cruel and dangerous being. Those who . 
have cultivated sexual passion will easily give way to lust If. 
such a tendency is not checked the person will become effemin¬ 
ate and adulterous. To use a modern illustration, those who 
cultivate a musical habit will come to have a taste and sentiment 
for music. Those who form the habit of laying schemes, will 
get set in that direction. Those who cultivate art. will come to 
be clever along that line. Think carefully about these things I: 
The hve Buddha natures. (£‘0 sko are all different, but 

they arose as a result of habit and through an immeasurable 
period of time came to have their natures Axed. He who re¬ 
members these things well lays the foundation for the Holy 
Way. The people of the present time do not think that this; 
lieart and this way are so near at hand. Th^ do not think 
that they are revealed in the aff^ of men and are not hidden,. 
They do iwt know that this truth runs through past and present 
and is very clear. They give place to destructive thoughts and. 
wander in the. darkness. The Confucianists of the. age of So 
were.VAin In ^ir thinking and argued that there is nothing after; 
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this life. They made analyses of man’s physical and tempera¬ 
mental natures and loved nothing so much as an aigument. 
There being no limit to argument, if one is minded to argue he 
can go on forever. If one wishes to argue about big things 
there is no limit. He may (after Mencius) argue about the 
great spirit that fills heaven and earth. And if one wishes to 
argue about things be can get down to things that are 
very small indeed. For example, he may talk about the 
hcles that exist in the tiniest thread, or he may talk about 
building a nest in tlie eyebrows of a mosquito. The later Bud¬ 
dhists do nothing but compare the Buddhas and Law of tiieir 
own sect with those of other sects. They say ** Our Buddha is 
most precious ” and ** Our sect is roost convenient,". It is 
simply a controversy about words. There being rto limit to 
words, if one wishes to juggle with them he can keep it up 
forever. If one likes to talk about high things there is no limit 
to the height to which he may ascend. They may argue about 
instantaneous conversion {tonkyo or sanctification {enkyo 

mm or tile Great Vehicle, or the Topless Vehicle, or, in ex¬ 
treme cases, they may take the words of Buddha himself and 
use them to bolster up their empty imagimngs. If one likes fine 
points he can go as iar as he wishes in that direction. But in so 
doing he may go over to tlie enen^ or to tiie logicians of the 
present time. Those who neglect the things that are right - 
under their feet and go elsewhere seeking the truth all belong to 
thk class. V.'hether they are called Confucianists or Buddhists 
or heretics or ortiiodox,—they have different naroes- 4 >ut as a 
matter of feet those who miss the way all go astray by the same 
route. But this is not saying tiiat men should discard learning 
about the deep things. Buddha also himself discussed Reality 
{sAosd under different heads. The and 

CkuMen of Mahayana, and ^ HocHBasa 

of Hinayaoa all belong to the Orthodox Law. For the 
small man Buddha taught the Small Law while for the large roan 
he taught.the Great Law. The revelation, of.the Hokke (sect^,: 
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the reconciliation {yusko Slj®) of the Kegon (sect), and the 
revealed virtue of the Mikkyo; all these belong to the true Law, 
and are all exceedingly deep. If only a man is clear in himself 
he will have no difficulty in interpreting the deep and shallow 
things of the Teaching, and in understanding Reality, This is 
not saying that one should discard the teachings of Confucius 
and Laotze. In order to know the ethics of the Five Relations 
it is well to use the six classics, history and ti^itional writings. 
And to know dvU and criminal law it is well to use the writings 
of Shin, Kan, Kwan, and An, And to know the way of heaven' 
and the way of earth it is well to use the £ki and Moral Teach-' 
ings of Laotze. For anyone to forget what manner of man he 
is and to give himself up to subtle arguments and discussions 
about the Teaching,<-»this is a frightful error and the depth of 
shame. 

Think on the matter of environment which does riot lose its 
connexion with thought even for a monoent! Spring changes 
to summer, summer to autumn, autumn to winter, and winter to 
spring. Spring changes into summer but summer unfailingly 
resembles spring and gradually changes. Summer changes to 
autumn but autumn un^Iingly resembles summer and gradually 
changes. Autumn changes to winter but winter unfailingly resem¬ 
bles autumn and gradually changes. Winter changes to spring 
again, and though this year is not the same as last year, yet it 
closely resembles last year and the change is gradual. Now if- 
anyone on this account stirs up the positive view it is a mistake. 
The same is true of anyone who stirs up the negative view. All 
trees and grass also first have blossoms and then the fruit is pro¬ 
duced, and when the fruit falls off the trees get ready to bloom 
again. A flower buds and blossoms and quickly fades away'. 
This makes the positive view untenable. But this ^ring’s' 
flowers bloom with an odor Very similar to that of last year's. 
TWs makes the negative view untenable. 

The echo in the valley sends back a voice and the mirror 
reproduces a smile. If this exists that answers back. If that 
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exists this corresponds to it. That and this are not one and the 
same. Yet they are not different. If the heart changes the 
environment changes also. And if the environment changes the 
heart changes automatically. If one does good works these 
good works immediately become the environment for all the 
heavens, and for the Buddhas and bodliisatvas. If one does bad 
deeds these bad deeds immediately become beasts and demons 
and hell. In the environment of all the heavens the heart im¬ 
mediately becomes happy. In the midst of the environment of 
the three evil ways the heart is immediately seized with piun 
and sorrow. In the bodhisatva-environment the soul immediate¬ 
ly comes into possession of the three accomplishments (com¬ 
mandments, meditation, and wisdom), and die six stages (6-cfo 
JaJ®). In the environment of all the Buddhas the soul im¬ 
mediately manifests a state of perfect enlightenment, knowledge 
and love. Cause and effect and reward are tilings that can be 
believed. And there is no foUure in such faith as this. If we 
get b^ond these positive and negative views we shall certainly 
get correct knowledge and wisdom. And when we have 
attained unto perfect knowledge and wisdom we also attain free¬ 
dom in the matter of life and death. Then ever 3 nwhere is found 
the correct law and the holy view. The law comes to be the 
same thing as the heart. Apart from the heart {jishin 
tiiere is no law. If tire law is perfect the heart is perfect, and if 
the heart is perfect the law is perfect- But what kind of works 
do all the Buddhas perform ? All the saints and sages of the 
Three Vehicles forsake country and castle and throne and spend 
spring and autumn under the trees, and spend their lives sitting 
on a stone. What is to be made clear by all this ? It is done 
for the sake of humanity and for humanity alone. In the human 
heart them are three worlds. These three worlds are not 
essentially different from one’s heart. In this heart there are ten 
directions, but these ten' directions arc not essentially different 
from the heart. By this we see that the negative view is heresy. 
It is lop-aded. There, is some knowledge and enlightenment 
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(in it) but it is corrupted. By this we see also that the positive 
view is heresy. We pass beyond both of these views and get 
back to the real heart of man. We go beyond knowledge and 
learning and find that heart knows naturally. So then it comes 
to pass that the various evil views and tendencies have no lodg^ 
ing place. The heart changes its direction and lives not in the 
past nor in the future. As for wealth the heart possesses the 
world. There is no self and no native place. And though one 
work out a system there is no possibility of establishing the 
positive view or the negative view. 

Having eyes we understand color. This is precisely the 
form of the commandment agw’nst here^. Having cars we 
understand sound. This also is exactly the form of this com¬ 
mandment. Having a nose we discern odor, and having a 
tongue we can discern taste. Having a body we have a sense 
of touch. Having a mind we know good and evil, truth and 
error, positive and negative, profit and loss. This is precisely 
the form of the commandment against heresy. Let us think 
carefully on these things. This is the foundation of the Holy 
Way. All colors reveal themselves through the eye. The eye 
does its work when it receives the color. As a result of karma 
some are bom blind. The light of color to such persons means 
no more that the hair on a turtle or the horns on a rabbit. 
Again as a result of karma some have good ^es. In every 
generation there are sofne who have splendid eyes like Rirb^ 
Such a man is able to distinguish the coarse from the fine in the 
tights of color. Color helps the eyes and sight becomes more 
perfect. These eyes are a revelation of the divine ^irit {ikinrti 
iPf>S) and of Reality {hosihb In the Hoke-kyo it is said 

that the eyes of the new-born babe can see the three thousand 
worlds. But it is only at special times that such is the case. 

All sounds leave an echo in the cars. When the ear re¬ 
ceives the sound it does its work. .As a result of karma some 
are deaf. To such a person notes and scales have no more 
meaning tiian a turtle’s hair or a rabbit's horns. Again, as a 
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i^ult of karnia some have excellent bearing. Such men as 
Shikwo are not lacking. The/ can listen to notes and tunes and 
discern the harmonies and discords. Sound helps the ears and 
hearing becomes more perfect (with practice). The ears are a 
revelation of the divine spirit and of Reality. In the Hoke-kyo 
it is said that with the ordinary ear may be heard the voices of 
the three thousand worlds. But it is only at certain times that 
such is the case. 

All odors are discerned and discriminated by the nose. 
When the nose receives the odors it does its work. As a result 
of karma some have a defective sense of smell, aiid for the same 
reason some have excellent noses. Saint Karudal Smelt fresh 
lotus blossoms and knew that the seven treasures of Rinwo were 
a re-incamation of the great Ubara. This is not impossible. 
Odor helps the nose and the sense of smell grows more perfect 
(with use). The sense of smell is a revelation of the Divine 
%>irit and of the Great Reality. According to the Hoke-kyo, 
to smell odors when going into meditation or coming out of it 
is an aid to knowledge. At certain times such is tlie case. 

All tastes, whether delicate or coarse, are revealed by the 
tongue. When riie tongue comes in contact with taste then it 
does its work. As a result of karnia some have a delicate sense 
of taste, and the taste of some is deBclent. Saint Gasenen knew 
how things tasted to Ria*wo. This is not impossible. Taste 
helps tile tongue and the sense of taste improves. The sense of 
taste is a revelation of the Divine Spirit and of the Great Reality. 
According to the Hoke*kyo everything tastes sweet when one is 
chewing and eating. But this is true only at certain times. 

By the sense of touch we can tell whether a thing is heavy 
or light. When the body conies in contact with an object it 
cxerdjes the sense of touch. As a result of karma the sense of 
touch of some is coai-se, while for the same reas(m that of others 
is soft and delicate and sensitive. Mumetsu*Woji (undying 
prince) touched the cushions of Ken-w6 and knew they were 
woven by a man when he had fever. This is not impossible. 
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Practice makes perfect in the matter of touch also. This sensi¬ 
tive body reveals the Divine Spirit and the Great Reality. 
According to the Hoke-kyo many kinds of color are revealed 
in the body. But this depends upon the season. 

The heart is that which reveals the truth {girt about 
good and evil, true and &lse, positive and negative, proBt and 
loss. The heart does its work in regard to all truth (law). 
Because of karma some have dull hearts (minds). It is not a 
decree of heaven or of the earth, for heaven and earth are over 
all alike. It is not from humanity in general nor from f^her 
and mother. Holy and wise parents cannot hand down their 
virtues to their children. But it is not by accident that these 
things happen. Neither is it by natural law. Learning and 
education do not decide these matters. It is simply the power 
of karma, and the man himself knows nothing about it. To a 
man without the power of discernment all matters of right mean 
no more than the hair of a turtle and the horns of a rabbit 
Again as a result of kariha some minds are clear and sharp. 

* This is not a gift of heaven or of earths Heaven and earth treat 
all alike. For example, this man becomes a ruler of millions. 
He didn't receive this from his parents. A stubborn father 
cannot give his nature to his child. But it is not by accident 
nor by natural law. He was simply endowed by karma so that 
when “ He heard one he knew ten ” {icki wo kiitt ju wo shiru)4 
If he learned a thing once he didn’t forget it while be lived. 
Truth helps the heart and the understanding grows more perfect 
with use. The heart is a revelation of the Divine Spirit and of 
the Great Reality. The Hoke-kyo sa 3 rs that the secular writings, 
the words by which the world is ruled, and the kanna which 
controls Itfe, all follow the true law. And there is a time 
for everything. 

In all the world tiiere is no lack of correct views. The 
same is true with all material things. Through karma this 
human being is clothed for a short while witii a small five-foot 
body. That which is above us is called heaven. Here there is 
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truth (ri M) and life {met ^). Things constantly go round in 
a circle and there is no end. When there is a " reladon *’ (e« 

Ift) we may see the god of heaven. The solid mass which we 
see beneath us is called the earth. Here there are things 
material and abstract. All things are nourished and instructed* 

When there is a " relation " we may see the god of the earth. 

In the heavens there are the sun and moon and five planets, and 
also twenty-eight stars. For myriads of years there has been, no 
change in them. But the life of heaven is not unchangeable ; it 
is given to the good. The positive and negative views arc not 
sufficient for this. There is a god in the sun and another in the *“ *** 

moon. And there is a god in each of the stars. Those who 
have hidden virtues recdve help from these gods. Those who 
have attained unto the Way can see these gods iamiliarly. 
Astronomers say that when a child is bom into the world there 
always appears a new star in the heavens. When of Kan 
selected Kwanchu (as his capital) it is said that five new stars 
appeared in the East, in a group. In the later days of Kan 
when the Emperor Kwobu slept with Genshiryd a star disturbed 
the Emperor’s throne. This cannot be called empty talk. 

According to the Ritsuzo, King Myokwo with trouble in 
the house of a brilliant but adulterous woman. At that time, 
which was the middle of the night, Brahma was watehing the 
stars. The next day he told the king that the king was in 
trouble the night before, but that there being a lucky power be 
escaped with his life, though be barely escaped. Such cases are 
numerous. 

The earth produces all sorts of things. In the spring and 
suminer they grow up and in the fell and winter they ripen. It 
is the same for a hundred or a thousand or ten thousand years. 

This is different from the negative view. But mountains and 
rivers appear and disappear, and land and sea change places. 

This is different from the positive view. Mountains and forests 

have each their own god. Each kind of cereal and each medi- * r«J lof wch 

• 1 L U • rr. emil,«tc‘ 

anal herb has its god. Those who have hidden \'irtues receive 
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the help of the gods. Those who are orthodox kjidw these 
things. The relation of heaven and earth being fixed, w'hen one 
feces the south the direction to tiie right is called west, that to 
the left is called east, and that to the rear is north. The west 
aide of our neighbor on the east is east to us, and the west side 
of our house is east to our neighbor on the west. In a sacred’ 
hook it is stud that the four countries around the foot of Mount 
Shumi decided among themselves that the direction toward the 
riang sun should be called east. The east of West-Kuyani 
Land would be west to Zenbu, and the east of Kuru-laod would 
. ■ . be west to Kuyani. This makes the positive view untenable. 
If such is nature it may be said that the four cardinal directions 
and the four intermediate directions cannot be fixed, but when 
the four directions are once settled thus there is a god of direc* 
tion who guards them. Among the gods of direction there arc 
good gods and bad gods. If a man feces toward a good god 
he will receive happiness, but if be faces toward an evil god 
he will receive misery. The magncfic needle, no matter 
where it is, will point toward the north. This makes the nega¬ 
tive view untenable. Thus the commandment against heresy is 
revealed in the phenomena of heaven, and in geography. These 
heavenly phenomena change with the affairs of men. The 
things that are fixed and Ae things that change go hand in hand 
and thus are different from the negative and positive views. 
That which is fixed is fixed and does not change, but there is 
that which changes and yet is not separate from that which is 
fixed. Change is always change and never changes, but still it 
depends on the fixed and they both exist together. In China 
when there is internal civil trouble there is a change in the 
heavens, but this applies to China alone and not to other coun¬ 
tries. In Chosen and Loochoo also, if the government is riot 
stable there is a change in the heavens, but this does not extend 
to other countries. If we think about these facts we must at 
once go beyond ttic positive and negative views. 
v...v.The weather changes, the four seasons copte and go. Trees 
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and grass flourish. Snow and frost fall. Nothing that our eyes 
see and our ears h <*a r fails to teach the lesson of this conamand' 
ment gainst berc^. If we look with true eyes we see that 
gods exist. This Way exists also, and hapf^ess may be had in 
it. This is the happiness in which all the saints and sages 
rejoice. There is a god for etiquette, a god for pleasure, a god 
for punishment, one for government, one for coronations, one 
each for marriages, funerals, festivals, samurai, farmers, mechanics, 
merchants, war and literature. Hach of these has its own god. 
There is also this Way. The samurai who keeps the Way will 
in various ways receive the happiness that is the lot of saints and 
sages. To give an illustration ; according to books of Shin, in 
the time of the emperor of Shin called Keitei, Ryuyo and 
Sekiroku rose up against each other and the country was in 
great confusion. At that time one ButtochS came out of the 
West and was making his way toward tiie capital (Rokuyd). 
He stopped for a short time at Katsuha and went to the house 
of Kwakkoku ryaku, a general of Sekiroku’s ade. Now Koku- 
ryaku was a man who had feuth in the X.aw. Even though it 
was w'aT'time he invited this man to his house and had him ex* 
plain the five commandments. After that every time Acre was a 
fight Kokuryaku would foretell the result. Sekiroku said to 
him ** You have wisdom beyond the average man. How is it 
you can foresee the result of a battie like a god ? ” Kokuryaku 
answered ** It is because heaven helps a general. There is a 
priest at my house praying. He is a man of great \drtue. It is 
he who foretells the result of the battles ! ” Sekiroku was very 
glad and called on Buttocho. Buttocho took advantage of die 
opportunity and taught him the Way. In the twelfth year of 
Kwosbo, Ryuyo took command of his troops in person and 
attacked Rakuyo. Sekiroku undertook tiie defence in person. 
All of his officers fearing the military prowess of Ryuyo advised 
against fighting. Then Sekiroku consulted Buttocho. Buttocho 
Ifatened to the sound of a bell and said, “ The sound of die bell 
indicates the following:—The army will go into battle ; Ryuyo 
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is an tisurper of the throne, which means that you will be able 
to win and capture Ryuyo.” Then Jokwo hearing this sjud to 
Sekiroku that they should make an attack. When Sekiroku 
heard this he took command in person and led horse and foot 
soldiers to the Rakuyd castle and the two armies came lace to 
hcc wirii each other, And on that day the army of Ryuyo 
was badly defeated. Ryuyo riding his horse fell into the water 
and a man called Sekikan captured him alive. Think of it ( 
The sound of this bell meant nothing to other people, but to 
this Buttocho it meant that Ryuyo should be bound. Funda¬ 
mentally there is no difference between a wind-bell and the law 
of the heart. And even though one be a thousand miles away 
there is still no difference. Why is it so? The law is in¬ 
dependent of self and non-self, There is no differ¬ 

ence between the conscious and the unconscious. There is no 
and near. Whether it be something a thousand miles away, 
or whether it be a hundred or ten thousand battles, all is reveal¬ 
ed in the sound of the wind-bell. And if this is true of the 
wind-bell it is true also of all sorts of musical instruments. It is 
the same with the voices of insects and the voices of men. And 
if this is true of all sorts of voices, it is true also of the color of 
grass and trees. And if it is true of color it is true also of odor, 
an^ of taste, and of touch. If we think on these things carefully 
we will get a firm grip and will go beyond the positive and 
negative views. According to the Kegpn-kyo we can under¬ 
stand the many from one example, and we can understand the 
one by examining the many. That is the way it is. With the 
eyes of an enlightened, holy one it is possible to know all things 
by seeing one. And by thinking on one's own body and one's 
thoughts it is possible to enter in and know the way of men and 
the way of heaven and the way of the gods, and to arrive at 
B^ity and to attain to the wonderful enlightement of a bodhi- 
satva. 

The spiritual insight of the enlightened is beyond the 
masses of men, but if we should mention a familiar example, 
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there is an art of divination in which, by drawing lots or 
manipulating certtun objects, things lucky and unlucky are 
decided. Sometimes a tortoise is burned and the signs noted. 
These signs come fordi out of the spiritual insight of the heart 
{kanisu and indicate whether a thing is lucky or unlucky, 
and whether it will bring trouble. A fortuneteller who is 
skilful at his craft can look at a man's fju:e, at his hands or feet, 
or at moles on his person, and tell his future and whether he is 
to have numerous oflF-spring and whether his house is to rise or 
fell. This is because karma shows itself in one’s face and hands 
and feet, and cannot be hidden. This art of divination is ond 
that belonged to ancient hermits. According to a sacred book, 
after the Lady Mari had served Shaka, a Brahmin looked at her 
hands and told her that she should become a queen. Ag^n a 
clairvoyant saw M/okwo-Donyo and predicted that she should 
become the wife of ftve hundred men. According to an extra* 
canonical book, in the hand of Toshukugu there appeared the 
character " gu ” (the last syllable of the name). In the hand of 
Taiso of To there appeared the characters " Sci-min " (another 
name for the king). In the hand of the Lady Chushi of So there 
appeared the characters “ Lady Iro.” In the hand of Ki^ of 
Ro there appeared the character " Yu.’^ These are all cases in 
point. It is an interesting thing that bane and blessing are 
revealed in hands and face& Even in this small art those who 
will may go b^ond the positive and negative views. Junshi 
wrote a book opposing the fortune-tellers Kofushi and Kyoto- 
kyo. But these are biased arguments. The art is good or bad 
according to the heart back of it, and the best way to jud^ the 
art is to investigate the heart. This is an axiom. Again, the 
saying of Eno-rensW, tliat to judge a man by appearances is the 
height of foolishness, is an exception To sum up the essential 
points, the appearance reveals the heart and the heart controls 
the appearance. For example, the joints of the fingers are all "a 
revelation of the heart. If we look at a house we can judge the 
head of a house by the kind of residence be has built, for the 
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itjan himself is the model by which the house is built. Tliey 
are not two, but one, and the glory and shame of the man can¬ 
not be hid. To judge a man by the land on which he lives is 
an ancient art. In central India when the Naranda temple was 
dedicated Nikenshi prophesied saying, This spot is a place of 
victory. In the future it will certainly become great and be 
the crown of all India. But since it has injured the dragon's 
body the priests who live here will be ill and have hemorrhages.^' 
In China they have settled the burial places by di^iDat^on since 
the days of Kan and Gi and the sixth dynasty. In this also 
those who have happiness stored up will receive the best places. 
Through the virtue of the land men will rise in the world and 
make naines for themselves. . And through the men in turn the 
virtue of the land increases. It is not far from the truth to say 
that the reward that comes from the outside, and that that 
comes from the inside of a man are not different, but the same. 

Again, they listen to a man’s voice and judge whether his 
fortune is to be happy or unhappy, whether he is to be right¬ 
eous, and what kind of temperament he has. This also is an 
ancient art. When Buddha was in the world a maid servant 
belonging to King Udaen heard the voice of the plutocrat Myd- 
on and knew that he bad the voice of a hundred millions of 
money. In order to test the maid the king stacked up a hund¬ 
red millions of money in his palace. In the Ritsumon it is said 
that if a woman has a voice like a gander {ga-wo ]||£) she has. 
the virtue of a queen. In China it is said that Shibazuda when 
he chose a head of the Gizan (temple), made the selection, 
through the voice and manner of walking of Reiyu-Zenshi. 
When once the voice has been fixed to express happiness or; 
unhappiness it cannot be changed. 

By dreams also good and bad luck may be divined. It 
may be done also with hats, swords or a sceptre. In India there 
axe eight kinds of the divination art. And there are many 
varietitt of these. To mention the principal points, (acts can be. 
learned, fir^the. tendency of the hear^ and skiM may be had' 
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by practice. Kverything is this way. According to the Zoitsu^. 
agon, Rokuzu Bonshi, by striking a skull told how the man had 
died and the place of his reincarnation. If we examine widely 
and think about it we see that by the divination of China also 
the reincarnation of a person may be known. And we may 
know that in trees and grass this way is made plain and cannot 
be hid. All good and bad fortune, bane and blessing and- 
human affairs generally, are revealed in the face and caimot be 
hid. They are revealed in the hands and feet and there is no 
hiding them. They are revealed in vessels, toys, houses, castles; 
and towns, and cannot be hid. Internal disturbances in a« 
country as well as defeat and victory in battle are shown in the; 
signs of the heavens and in geogrs^hy, and cannot be hid. 
Again, such thin^ as good and evil, temperament, wisdom and 
foolishness, and the life to be lived in the next worl.d, are all: 
shown in a little piece of bone and cannot be hid. At this place 
the poritive and negative views may be enlightened. Lucky 
and unlucky, penitence and impenitence, change according to 
the heart and have no tangible existence. If a man think on- 
what is good the unlucky will change to lucky, but if he boasts* 
of his power the lucky wUl change to unlucky with him. If a 
man thinks on his foolishness he will beoDme holy, and if he does 
not think on holiness he will become foolish, In this • way the 
positive view may be corrected. Appearances are at variance; 
and will not come together, while realities are at one and there 
is no conflict. 

In all the world there is nothing besides Reality. And there 
is no Reality outside of phenomena. And fundamentally Reality 
and phenomena are not two but one. And if they are not two 
then the positive and negative views will naturally be enlighten¬ 
ed. Fundamentally there is no difference between heart and 
environment, and self and non-self are not two. And there is- 
DO real difference between superstition and enlightenment. If 
you wish to know the Buddha-world, enter into , the world of 
buimnity and see ! If you wish to know tlie deep things of the. 
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Great Way, then examine carefully the foundations of error. 
Only, be who does not know docs not know, and he who docs 
not understand does not understand. 

In the Kegon this commandment is correctly explained: 
” Again, the bodhisatva who has left heresy and is in the correct 
way does not resort to clairvoyancy. Neither does he commit 
any sin. His heart is correct and there is no deception and no 
flattery. But he will have firm faith in Buddha, Law and 
Priest." .In this passage ** has left heresy ” means that from his 
heart he does not hold a ' yea ' and a ' nay.* " In the correct 
way " means that he makes the correct law his heart at all 
times. " Docs not resort to clairvoyancy ’* means that he has 
left olT all &lse living. “ Does not commit sin " means that he 
keeps the teachings of Buddha and does not run after strange 
doctrines. In the last days he will not keep the commandments 
of men. (In the commentary of Selryo we are taught how to 
control the keeping of the commandments). " His heart is 
correct*' means that he does not hold any heretical views. 
** There is no deception ** means that nothing is kept back, and 
" No flattery '* means that there is no lying. “ To have firm 
faith in Buddha, Law and Priest ” means to be perfectly satisfied 
with these three " Returns.** According to the Dainichi-ky5 
the Secret Lord says : " The bedhisatva must put away heresy 
and hold the correct view; be must fear the other world and 
do no harm; he must put away crookedness and flattery ; and 
he must have a simple heart, and get him a heart of firni faith 
iu Buddha, Law and Priest.'* Thus the Secret Lord makes 
here^ the greatest sin. It -destroys the root of good in a 
bodhisatva. It becomes the mother of all lawlessness. There¬ 
fore the Secret Lord says we should not stir up a cause of here^ 
even in jeste and jokes. This quotation has about the same 
meaning as that from the Kegon quoted above. That the heart 
finds a firm resting in Buddha, Law and Priest is the main 
point in botii the books quoted from. Thus, though mysticism 
and objectivism are different, still oh the point of the three 
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“ Returns ” (Buddha» Law and Priest), and tlie Ten Virtues 
they are in agiccmcnt. According to the Bonmo-ky5 be that is 
deep in sin will not liear a syllable of the Law for twoor three eter¬ 
nities, and neither will his parents. Indeed, to be able to hear even 
the letters of the Three Treasures is athing to make one rejcwce. 

In this world, in the country called Kmbud^', when the 
hapfMnesS'karma of men was ripe the Law-body naturally 
became incarnate. Just as the moon is surrounded by a multi¬ 
tude of stars, so was Buddha born in Kyairae surrounded by a 
multitude of Buddhas. The Lady Maya (Mari ?) became the 
mother of all Buddhas. The Lady Kui could not see him (Bud¬ 
dha?) even for a moment. There were sixteen kings of great 
countries bom on the same day, and at the beginning of the 
seventh day after convciBion they heard and received the com¬ 
mandments of the heart. At nineteen years of age Buddha 
abdicated the throne and became a priest Tim is a profession 
of freedom from the five senses. At thirty years of age, in the 
country Nakada, under the jurisdiction of the Village Uru-biura, 
under the Bodai tree, sitting upon the diamond-gem-stonc, he 
found the highest enlightenment This was a revelation of the 
essential emptiness of darkness. To go to the bottom of the 
matter, it was a manifestation of the wonderful virtue caused by 
the incarnation of the " Eight Forms ” in the form of Buddha. 
If the basis {tnoio is not different from the end (tnaisu 5 ^), 
then the things made of dirt, wood and stone, and things painted 
on canvas, are an embodiment of tlie three bodies {san sAtn H 
and do not decrease. The surpassing wisdom ot Buddha 
was so great that even such high-virtued priests as Kasho and 
Sharihotsu could not fathom it, but as for his common heart, 
when it was born, even the ants of the earth could understand 
it. All the things of the world, all the affairs of men. all the 
past and future, and things great and small were thoroughly 
seen through by him, and of all time and all space, and of all 
thoughts, nothing, was ibigotten by him. As for ourselves 
to-day, our thoughts about holiness, our worship and the 
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fourteen-verse song; truly these things are not empty. The 
Law-Treasure is precious, and if one will believe it, it may be 
believed. It is not ftting to praise ourselves to-day, but if we 
tliink about things, each in its ^hcre, we find that everything has 
a reason and even the sav^e has a way. If there is this Buddha 
there is also this Way, and if there is this Way there is also this 
Buddha. The personality of Reality and the place of its 
manifestation come into contact with each other and e3cist for¬ 
ever. Wherever men exist there exists also Reality, and 
wherever Reality exists there men are found also. From age 
to age Law has surpassed thinking. When we think of it, it is a 
proper object of meditation. In all time words are not sufiFicient. 
If we attempt to explain there is the Buddha explanation and 
the explanation of ordinary men, but they are all explanations 
in terms of the three worlds. This reveals the body of Buddha 
and his place. It reveals the world of men and the karma of 
rising and sinking. If we consider for a moment the Law 
which Buddha received under the Bodai tree, we find that all 
men, each in his own way, may receive this. After the death 
of Buddha these words were written on the leaves of the Bai 
(X) tree and preserved for future generations. It was translated 
and taught in China and became the Law-Treasure. There is a 
great variety in the Law and deep and shallow, but every sentence 
and every phrase has a sweet taste, and in this it is all alike. From 
the time when one enters the Way to the time when he reaches 
Nirvana, from the time he first learns the Smaller Vehicle to 
the time he masters the Greater Vehicle, at all points there are 
several main varieties of teaching, but the course of Reality is 
one. The believer is the great light of this world. He who lives 
this teaching has great peace of body and mind. One should 
not begrudge giving up his Hfe for even one sentence or one 
phrase. That which shines upon and destroys in .a moment age¬ 
long darkness and passion is this Law-Treasure. That which de¬ 
stroys in a moment age-long sin is this Law-Treasure. That which 
in a moment completes all virtue and merit is this Law-Treasure. 
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As to ths preciousness of the Piicst-Treasure, though it 
cannot be measured, still if we distinguish some points of the 
interpretation by faith, in the Great-Knowledge-Way men like 
Fuken lived in a state of perfect enlightenment, and manifested 
the ten kinds of treasures of works and wishes. In die Great- 
Love-Way {dai-hi-mon such great heroes as I^zeon 

lived in the great enlightenment and always revealed bdbre the 
men of tlie world the thirty-three kinds of body. This Priest- 
Treasure flows on and influences all countries, and teaches the 
Liw unto the end of the world. In this there are sinners and 
saints, wise and foolish, but in the matter of emancipation from 
life and death the meaning is everywhere the same. Princes 
and nobles forget thar rank and are free in a world beyond 
matter. The strong and the wise lay aside their wisdom and 
their strength and become meek and humble. They make 
peace and harmony their bodies; they shave their heads and put 
on humble garments; they follow the wisdom of the higher 
Buddhas, and become the victory-karma of men and heaven. 
.From the days of Buddha and his disciples (the Great Kasho, 
Anan, Monju,. Miroku and others) down to the present time 
they always observe the same customs that govern teachers and 
pupils. They have passed on the light from one to another and 
it has existed perpetually. The.'place to which n^enand heavenly 
beings return is a place of abundant life and Iiapplness. When 
that is manifest, then the sixteen priests which are always in the 
world, will also be revealed. It is like the case of Saint Binzuru 
who received the meritorious works of King Aiku, and of Saint 
Kagora who received the'meritorious works of the priest Ushin. 
And it is said that all the bodhisatva frequently mix with the 
world and become manifest. Saint Se-u and Saint Sogarasha 
are examples of this. To know the preciousness of these Three 
Treasures is the first cssenrial to entering the Way. It is the 
foundation for ^obtaining the true view. To give the essential 
point: the Three Treasures are a manifestation of Reality ac¬ 
cording to the happy karma of the world. That tyhich appears 
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from the brightnes of Reality is the Buddha-Treasure. That 
which appears from the purity of Reality is the Law-Treasure. 
And that which is revealed by the equality of Reality is the 
Priest-Treasure. Though we explain it as Three-Treasures, it is 
only one Reality. 

The man who returns to Buddha with true faith has 
no heart except Buddha, and no Buddha except his own heart. 
And the active heart is at once the passive Buddha-Treasure. 
He that returns to the Law with a true heart has no heart but 
the Law and no Law but hb own heart The active heart is at 
once the passive Law-Treasure. He who returns with true 
faith to the Priest-Treasure has no heart but the Priest-Treasure 
and no PriestTreasure but his own heart The active heart is 
at once the passive Priest-Treasure. When we coine to this 
point, the Three Treasures exist loi^ in the world and there is 
no increase or decrease. If we interpret the San-2^anuna(ya of 
Ichigyo-Zenshi we see that one becomes a Buddha through 
works of mercy, and then after the Buddha-Treasure comed'the 
Law-Treasure, and still later there comes the Priest-Treasure. 
These three are one and there is only one nature. 

According to the K^on-kyo the sin of heresy causes men 
to fall into the three evil ways. And if one be born among 
men he will receive two rewards. First, he will be bom in the 
house of a heretic, and second, he will have a crooked and 
flattering heart. To fall into the three evil ways is called 
unnatural result. If he come out of the evil way and be bom 
among men he is apt to learn heresy from his childhood, and 
develop that kind of nature, or he may fall into bad company, 
or receive evil knowledge, and heretical teachings, and his heart 
will naturally become crooked and flattering. This ts called 
natural result. Even the fruits that grow in the land will lose 
their color, odor and taste it Is said. This Is called additional 
result. The thing to be afraid of is heretical tea^Jiing. Through 
this heretical teaching one loses the good heart with which he 
was bom. Another tb’ng to be afraid of is heretical views. 
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On account of wrong thinking men will depart from the moral 
law of men and the way of heaven. Even the least mistake if 
followed out will lead one a thousand miles from the truth. We 
should recall the history of the excessively proud ones who 
lived in the time of Buddha, and the history of MokuronsW 
who lived at a later time, and that of Junkekoshi who lived in 
Chosen. It is wror^ for men to follow their own thoughts 
about the Law. This is the Way and such is heaven and 
earth. If there is heaven and earth there is also man. Valleys, 
mountains, sun and moon existed of old and diey exist now. 
Male and female, great and small existed of old and they still 
exist. This way of humanity existed when Buddha was in the 
world, after he left the world even unto the present time, 
and still brings benehts to men. To say that men have de¬ 
generated and cannot keep the Way is not true. To say that 
the Law is of no benefit to the present world is the height of 
fooli^ness. They say that in this last age it is difficult for the 
masses of men to keep the Law ; that the average man is not 
equal to the task. With such words they make blind the eyes 
of men and lead them in the way of darkness. But just think 
of it 1 It is a difficult thing to commit murder. Of course that 
is true of killing men, but even to kill animals, birds, fish and 
worms requires work of both body and mind. One must have 
the tools to kill with, nets and cutting instruments. But to keep 
the commandment against killing it is not necessary to use any 
of these dungs. It is easy to keep it. 

To break the commandment against stealing is also difficult. 
It goes without aaying that this is true of the man who joins a 
band and becomes a highway-robber and house-burner. But 
with sneak-thieves also a great deal of work and thought are 
required. Care must be taken to keep out of sight of men. On 
the other hand it does not require all this work to ke^ the 
commandment against stealing. Whether one is walking, sitting 
or lying down it is easy to keep this commandment. 

To comnut adultery is a difficult thing. Of course it is so 
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with the wife or concubine of another, but in petty cases also, 
there is the law of the world and of the country, and one must 
hide it from the eyes of men. It requires work of body and 
mind. On the other hand to keep the commandment against 
adultery requires no work at all. By keeping it one dwells in 
peace in his house and securely among his friends, and he can 
keep it leisurely. Then, even in a tumble-down house one can 
live without shame. The celebate is different from other men 
in appearance, in words and in dignity. 

Lying also is a difficult thing to do. To deceive men and 
hoodwink the world requires a lot of thinking. Of course this 
is 90 of great lies that bring trouble in the world. There is 
nothing in the world so ea^ to do as to tell things just as they 
are. If you haven't seen a thing say you haven’t seen it. If a 
man will adopt this policy he will live in peace all his life. 

Exaggeration too requires a good deal of rhetorical effort 
and shrewdness, and is a troublesome thing. 

Slandering and double-tongued-ness also require labor. 
Does it require any labor to keep the commandments against 
exaggerating, against slandering, and against being double- 
tongued ? Covetousness and lust, anger and jealous ; all these 
cause labor of body and mind. But it requires no effort to keep 
the commandments against covetousness and anger. For high 
and low, noble and humble to engage in self-introspection dur¬ 
ing the twenty-six hours of the day is not a painful thing. 

Last of all here^ is a difficult thing. Of course it is so in 
the case of a false law or a false religion, but even in small 
matters, to hold heretical views it is necessary to invent argu¬ 
ments and that requires mental labor. On the other hand to 
believe in the Buddhas and the gods following the orthodox 
view, to love the good and hate the evil,—this requires no extra 
exertion. It is clear that he who has the virtue of being free 
from heresy is a king among men. He knows well the faults 
and virtues of his retainers. Just as a mirror is clear, so is such 
a person. For having n:>thing in his heart he can always 
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distinguish the pleasing from die ugly. Such a one can serve 
the aged with ease. There being no crookedness in his heart 
his children and grand-children will emulate his good qualities. 
If he is a retainer he will perform his duty. He will not mix 
self with his work and will perform his tasks faithfully. The 
young will be filial toward parents. Having no felse wisdom 
they will keep the way. In truth the Ten Virtues will pass.(at 
face value) among high and low, noble and humble, wise and 
foolish, and even among barbarians their value will be recc^niacd. 

Again, in the Dainichi-ky5 there is this passage about the 
difference between the priest and the layman. The bodhisatva 
who is a layman receives five commandment. He has freedom 
of movement and position, has. the various kinds of helps, he 
follows the usual course of time and direction, and he gets 
money freely. Furthermore he has a commandment against 
taking life, one against taking that which be doesn’t pay for, one 
against empty, reckle^ words, one against lust, and one against 
heresy. These are known as the five commandments for the 
layman. Now the one against taking life is the same as our 
first commandment, the one against killing. The one against 
taking things is the sanie as our second commandment, the one 
against stealing. The one against empty, reckless words is the 
same as our fourth, the one against lust is our third, and the 
one against here^ is our tenth. The priest has ten command¬ 
ments which he must keep, but the layman having various arts 
and powers and four means of winnii^; men, there are various 
classes that have the proof that they are enlightened, such as 
officiab, young bodhisatva, and thc^ who keep the Law. To 
state the case briefly, if a man keeps these five commandments 
perfectly he will keep die ten also. In lying is included also 
exaggeration, slandering, and double-tongued-ncss. The com¬ 
mandment against killing includes the one against being angry. 

Again, in the Kegon-kyo there is this passage about how 
the young priests are to become bodhisatv'a and reach the 
highest Way. 
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Again, these Ten Virtues are to be perfected through 
wisdom. The human heart being so narrow and so imperfect, 
and since there is fear of the three spheres, and since love is 
absent, men can only listen to the voices of others and get 
enlightenment. This is called salvation by bearing. While tlus 
Way is in process of being realized, if wisdom is had sufficiently 
the four tendencies cease and the lour results may be attained. 
According to the commentary of Shoryo, among the defects 
named before, the morals of men are lowest, desire (heavenly) 
is medium, and visible and invisible worlds are highest. In 
Tradition the Ten Virtues that were higher than Rin-w6 are 
called the highest. According to this tlie priests and bodhisatva 
have the highest virtue. And when the Buddha result is reach* 
cd they are called the “ super-highest ” Ten Virtues. But these 
distinctions of high, low and super-high are not to be measured 
by the ordinary standards. These qualities are divided into 
three classes and into nine grades. Again in the discipline 
which leads to these*superior Ten Virtues there are some men 
who attain enlightenment without receiving the teaching of 
others. 3uch a man not having the great means of grace {dai- 
hi but having a deeper understanding of the karma-law, 

finds the selfenlightenment vehicle. 3 uch a one having pursued 
the search for enlightenment in purity, without a teacher has ob¬ 
tained this consciousness and has seen the deq>est things of karnia. 

With those who are in the way of the works of the Ten 
Virtues, where tiie work of discipline is pure and the heart is 
big beyond measure, where a great love is at work and there is 
a great longing and an unwillingness that men should be lost, 
where there is a great thirst for the Buddha wisdom, if these 
men govern their realms in purity as bodhisatva, and if they 
discharge all their duties, they perform all the great works of 
bodhisatva. While this Way is being attained if the heart is 
broad beyond measure, and if there is a desire to reach the 
highest and at the same time to uplift the world,—these are 
called the great works of a bodhisatva. 
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Again, m the way of the works of the super-highest Ten 
Virtues since they possess all kinds of punty and the ten powers 
and the four kinds of fearlessne^, the one who possesses these 
virtues has attained to the fullness of the Buddha Law. There¬ 
fore we should practice these Ten Viitues and thus obtain 
complete sanctification. And when this Way is perfected the 
Buddha results will appear. To state it briefly, there will be no 
leaking through of any sin belonging to the ten sins. And of 
virtue there will be nothing lacking of any of the Ten Virtues, 
neither will any of the commandments be lacking. If we 
mention the five commandments or the eight commandments, 
they are simply parts of these ten. And if we mention the 
commandments of priests {shani^) or those of great priests (dai~ 
6iku), they are|merely concrete manifestations of the Ten Virtues. 
Kven though^wc speak of the two hundred and fifty, the five 
hundred, or the three thousand ceremonies of the Sutras; they 
are something that the priests need to keep in order to follow in 
the footsteps of saints and sages, but the essence of them is 
simply these Ten Virtues. If we mention the heavier and 
lighter commandmenis of bodhisatva, and th^ eighty thousand 
ceremonies, they also are nothing different The priest does not 
depart from the ceremonies and rules of saints and sages. If 
one keep these ten commandments perfectly he will become a 
model heavenly teacher of men, while the layman stays at home, 
keeps the laws of his country and does not charge the laws of 
his own house. If one keep these ten commandments perfectly 
that is more than enough to control Ws own body, keep his 
house in order and insure peace in his country. Thus men 
ought to become saints and sages, and when they have been 
satisfied they ought to become one body with Buddha. 




JAPAN’S TRANSITION FROM THE RULE OF 
PERSONS TO THE RULE OF LAW. 


By Dr. S. H. Wainright. 

ReadJanuary 2g, /p/p. 

The object of the present discussion is a study of J^nese 
opinion concerning the transition Japan is undergoing from the 
rule of persons to the rule of law. The degree to which this 
change has been carried into effect, the attitude of mind reflected 
in Japanese discussion toward the change and the conflict between 
the ideals the East and West involved in the controveraes 
given rise to by the change, are matters of general interest. 
The consideration of these questions will afford opportunity to 
interpret our own portion and to examine the Japanese tradi¬ 
tional point of view in which there may be lessons for our times. 
That there is a certain timeliness in the discussion of a subject 
like that of the rule of persons and the rule of law is shown (i) 
by the preparation for celebrating the thirtieth anniversary of 
the promulgation of the constitution; ( 2 ) by the influence the 
progress of legal ideas and practices must exercise in giving 
shape to the modem political institutions adopted by this 
country, and in directing their course toward the ends for the 
accomplishment of which they have been given their present 
form ; ( 3 ) by the present unrest, the release of elemental forces 
and the fluid condition of mind throughout the world, calling 
for a greater emphasis to be placed upon the service of the law, 
upon the achievement of social and political ends through legally 
determined rules and institutions ; and ( 4 ) by the rapid increase 
of wealtii and capitalistic «iterprise, tc^thcr with the growth of 
complex relations due to the rise of the industrial movement, 
which gives increased importance to law in which rights are 
defined and relations are determined and the paths of harmony 
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indicated for society under changed and more complicated 
conditions. 

The discussion will show some difference between our point 
of view and that of the Japanese as regards the service of the 
law. It will also show that there is a dilTerence in the attitude 
of mind assumed by the Japanese tliemselves toward this ques¬ 
tion. The line of division in Europe which sets mediaeval off 
from modem history is marked not only by the Renaissance and 
the Reformation, but also by what historians spe^k of as the 
Reception. The last has reference to the introduction and 
reception of Roman law which, as learned law. that is as sys- 
temized and written law, came into contact with the oral and 
fragmentary customs and usages of the rising European nations. 
A similar history has taken place in Egypt where Western laws 
have come Into contact with Mohammedan laws, and in India 
where Western law has come into contact with both Moham¬ 
medan and Hindu customs and usages and in Japan where 
Western law has struck into the ancient Chinese tradition 
coming down through Chinaj Korea and Japan. 

“ PoucB State " ani> " Legal State,” 

The transition in Japan from the rule of persons to the rule 
of law, though he does not use this term or discuss the question 
from this point of view, is set forth succinctly by Prof. Makino 
of the Tokyo Imperial Universi^ in a recent treatise (Law and 
the Present Day Culture. Published, October igiS). He first 
distinguishes between a ” Police State ” (Keisatsu koku) and a 
” Legal State ” (Hoji koku), the chief difference between the 
two beic^j according to him, in the circumstance that in the 
former commands are given with reference to particular cases 
while in the latter rules are adopted binding upon all. Under 
the former m^od, the people had no rights by law, but were 
compelled to submit their grievances to the clemency of the 
officials (Onkeiteki shobun). If the officials themsd^ were 
guUy of maladministration, they could not be called to account 
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by the people, even if their misdeeds were the occa^n of wrong 
and injury to the people. The amenability of the oflkials was 
to those above them. One of the first steps, says the professor, 
taken in the direction of a changed point o( view, was the issuing 
of an Imperial Rescript in the third year of Metji which said ; 
** 1 command the Minister of Justice to revise the laws and to 
make them binding upon all alike.” The people were given 
right of action {gainst officials in case of illegal acts and were 
entitled to compensation for wremgs resulting therefrom. The 
only recourse the individual had before this time was in an 
a{^)eal to the sovereign as he passed along the highway. This 
distinction between a police state and a legal state is sdll appli¬ 
cable to Japan, though the police element, which is a personal 
rule, is exercised within circumscribed limits as compared with 
former times. 

Prof. Maldno distinguished the past from the present, 
secondly, by saying that formerly the laws were secret (Himi- 
tsuho) while now they are published (Koshiho). Forroeriy, 
though the laws werein part written these were not made known 
to the people, and they in part originated by official decree to 
suit particular cases as they arose. The laws of the Tokugawa 
Government, for exan^le, known as the ** Kdict in One Hundred 
Articles,” were withheld from the people and were known only 
to rile officials. Even these articles were not in the strict sense 
laivs but were intended to serve as a general guide to the 
officials in their judicial administration of criminal cases. In 
feudal times, not a few laws were promulgated, Prof, hfakmo 
declares, though there was no conception at that time of law as 
something officially and publicly proclaimed. The underlying 
principle was the Confudan saying that ” The people should be 
made to obey, but not to understand.” There were numerous 
cases, he continues, in which officials both made and applied 
laws, while to-day judgments consist in the application of laws 
dready enacted. In other words, in the publication of laws and 
in the distinction between the administrative and judicial func- 
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dons, government has been removed by two decrees at least 
from the old personal and ai'bitrary nnethod characteristic of 
feudal dmes. 

Rights of the People. 

A third point of transldon referred to by Prof. Makino is in 
the cluuige from a despodc (senseiseitai) to a constitutional (ril:> 
kenseitai) form of government. The term used for despot 
(sensei) is different in origin from our English world despot, or 
"master.** The original form hints at the "parental and 
tender care of one.’* But according to another derivation, the 
character gets its signi6cance from the shaku, a kind of baton 
made of ivory or ichii wood, used in signaling to each one which 
way he should go in court ceremomes. Latterly, die terni has 
the sense of "sole ** and " chief” ; one who assumes full respon¬ 
sibility without delegating a part to others. According to Prof. 
Makino the change to Constitutional Government has three 
possible meanings ; ticst, the division of functions into legislative, 
administrative and judicial; secondly, the reducing of constitu¬ 
tion^ principles to writing, and tliirdly, the establishment of 
Parliamentary rule. By reducing constitutional principles to 
writiog; the distinction is made plain on the one hand between 
the three separate functions of Government just mentioned add 
on the other hand, the Inviolable rights of the people are deter¬ 
mined, as for example, the right of doniidle and the right to 
change one’s domicile freely. In other words the people under 
the constitution gain an independent status over against th6 State 
and officials. 

. A fourth distinction mentioned by the professor is the 
transition in criminal law from retributive (ohokei shugi) to legal 
punishment (zaikei hotel shugi). Under the former methed 
suitable punishment was administered as a matter of retribution 
while the legal method determines by law what acts are criminal 
and what punishment should be inflicted upon, those guilty of 
acts legally criminal. No punishment can be inflicted which is 
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not first determined by law. Under the police form of govern¬ 
ment, in the former times, on the one hand, he says, there was 
no consideration of punishment from the point view of ite 
rational basis, philosophically determined, while on tiie other 
hand, the state, tie sovereign and ofKcials, did not hesitate to 
inflict severe punishment in order to maintain their power and 
the int^rity of their rule. 

Japan as a Legal State. 

The great stq> taken in advance by Japan in the Mdji 
period, as outitned above, probably has not been fuUy appreciated 
either by foreigners or by the Japanese themselves, namely that 
Japan became in the modem acceptation a legal state. It is not 
necessary to discuss here the adoption of the dvil, criminal and 
commercial codes, in the promulgation and enforcement of wluch 
the rule of law admits of no question or misunderstanding. It 
will be of greater interest to examine the attitude of the Japanese 
toward certain phases of law which are more modem in char¬ 
acter. 

Prof. Maldno gives as notes of constitutionalism the adop¬ 
tion of written law governing the body politic, the threefold 
division of governmental powers and the use of the parliament¬ 
ary system. A. notable discusson of tiie constitution has 
recently been published under the title, “ An Essay on Constitu¬ 
tional Loyalty,” the author of which is Mr. Yukio Ozaki, M.P., 
Minister of Justice in the Okuma Cabinet. The main coi^ention 
of this volume b for the adoption of the English method of 
extending the function of Parliament so as to include administra¬ 
tive as well as legislative powers, by making the dominant party 
in ParlianKnt r^xmslble for the choice of Cabinet ministers. 
This method is advocated as possessii^ advantages over the 
present usage according to which Cabinets are formed under the 
influence of the clans. Mr. Ozaki sees in Parliament not a 
n^eans of educating the popular mind, and arousing po(Hilar 
interest, in political affairs ; not a means of carrying into effect 
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the thi-eefold divisba of governmental powci-s; nor is the 
Parliament to him, in the strict sense, a law-making body. The 
constitution and the Parliament are a systematic means of making 
known to the Sovereign the will of the people. The adoption 
of this means has the effect of bridging more successfully the 
chasm between the ruler and the ruled. The light of history 
and present condition,” he says, " makes it evident that the 
method of personal rule relied upon hitherto is not sufficient of 
itself to maintain the unity of the popular mind and the Imperial 
Will. It was for diis-reason that tlie great Kniperor Meiji 
introduced the constitutional, that is to say, the mechanical 
method in order that public opinion might become decisive and 
that the unify of the nation tlwreby might be assured."* (VH 
p. 6o). In this and in numerous other statements, he affirms 
that in the promulgation of the constitution Japan passed from 
under a personal rule to a rule by means of such a mechanical 
device as the constitution. But the constitution to Mr. Ozaki is 
not law. In ancient China, he says, a drum hung outside the 
Palace gate by the beating of whicli people announced their 
desire to submit a petition to the Throne. This was a haphazard 
expression of the popular will. The constitution is a de^rice by 
means of the Parliament for giving systematic and just mforma* 
tion to the Sovereign concerning the wants of the people. One 
will fail to find in Mr. Ozaki's pages a clear statement of con*- 
stitutionaKsm as law fixing powers and defining duties. Yet the 
main argument of the treatise is in justification of the transition 
from personal rule to rule by means of an institution, such as the 
Parbament, and by an instrument such as the constitution. If 
the constitution as expounded by him can be called law, it Is 
law fts procedure, that is, as a means of ascertaining the truth. 
The benefit to be derived from constitutional government is that 
harmony between the Imperial Will and the popular mind 


♦I hare hot followed Mr. Dc Becker's excellent translation in this 
passage. 
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wliich the fonwer method failed to acliievc at certain periods of 
Japanese history. 

CouKTERnrAST TO Mr. Oz.\ki. 

hfr. Ozaki's treatfee e\'oked a vigorous reply by Mr. Taken 
Goto, editor of the Nihon Kon. hlr. Goto is sharp and incisive 
in his defense and definition of the Imperial prerogative in con¬ 
trast to Mr. Ozaki’s rather ambiguous terms. To Mr. Goto, 
“ Our constittidon is founded on our national polity which is as 
eternal as the Heavens. It is a means of safeguardii^ the 
Imperial prerogative, its object being to render the reign over 
tire country independent of any possible usurpation on tlrc port 
of subordinate departments of State. It lias been carefully 
determined in its pro\isions by tire sovereign authority, so that 
there may be no possible interference with the supreme preroga¬ 
tive and no violation of it.'’ ’Hiis is Mr. Goto’s conception of 
the constitution. To adopt party government as recommended 
by Ozaki, he says, would empty the supreuK; prerogative of all 
reality and put Japan back where she was before tire Restora¬ 
tion. If Mr. Goto's contention be correct, it gives us a view of 
the constitution of Japan very illuminating indeed. For eNaniple 
Mr. IGyozo Fujiwara, in a very comprehensive treatise endded 
“ A Comparadve Study of Kuroixran, American and Japanese 
Politics,” declares that tlic constitution of Japan is to be distin¬ 
guished from tlie constitudons of Kuropean countries first, by 
the fact tliat Kuropean coastitiidons, even tlic Iviglish constitu¬ 
tion, have thdr origin in rcvoludon wliile the Japanese constitu¬ 
tion docs not. Secondly, by the provision according to which 
larger scope remains within tlie limits of law for Imperial Ordi¬ 
nances than in any Kuropean constitudon, and thirdly, in that in 
the Japanese consdtution, the rights of die sovereign and tlie 
rights of the people are liarmomzcd wliile in all Kuropean 
constitudons, with tlie exception of the Rasriaii, the rights of 
the peqile are roagnaied and protected at tlie expease of die 
rights of sovereignty. 
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Constitution of Japan. 

To us the essence of coastitutionnlism is tlic determination 
of fixed boundaries within which pcnsonal rule shall be exorcis* 
ed. So it is to tlic writer just quoted. Biit he sees in the 
coastitiition of Japan a limitation not of sovereign power, but of 
subordinate tendencies or agencies which are liable to sei^e and 
exerdse power at the expense of the sovereign prerogative. If 
titis be the true view of tlie Japanese constitudon, it is a very 
human document and not tlie product of European constitutional 
govenuuent by mere reflex influence. It had its origin in 
revolution, (the Revolution of 1868) as truly as the Magna 
Charta, the Bill of Rights, and the Constitution of the United 
States. Yet its:provisiona arc not intended to limit the sovereign 
power of Japan, but to prescribe laws safeguarding the Throne 
against the encroachments of the nobility and a repetition of 
what Mr. 02akt calls " certain more or less unsightly stains 
which have been left upon the pages of Japanese history.” 
Tliese blots, lie says, infallibly show that there were defects in 
the personal methods employed to secure harmonious union 
between sovereign and people. Had no such defects existed, 
and had *‘thc ruler and ruled always acted as one mind and one 
body, not even a hundred Hojo or a hundred Ashikaga could 
have raised the flag of rebellion and treason." Whether this be 
a true account of Japanese constitutionalism or not, it is well for 
us to keep in mind in our day that the rule of persons may be 
os arbitrary and the rule of law as necessary with the subjects as 
with sovereigns, with the many as with the few, with the 
employees as with the employers, and with laborers as with 
capitalists. And constitutionalism Axes a limitation upon the 
exercise of all governmental powers, whatever may be the 
organs, through wliich governmental authority expresso? itself. 

Division of Powers. 

Pre^ MaJeino refers to the three-fold division of powers as 
a mark of crnstitutionalism. The subject of tlie separation of 
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govemnKntal powers into adnumstratlvc, legislative and judicial 
functions has given rise to much controv’ersy in Japan. Mr. 
Fujiwara quotes Prof. Hozumi to the effect that in a despotic 
government all three powers are inherent in one person, while in 
a constitutional government there is a three-fold division of these 
powers. “ There are many in this country,” says Mr. Fujiwara, 
” who do not concur with this opinion, on the ground that the 
right to govern a country is not diriribic. Administrative, 
judicial and legislative powers are amply a^cts or delegated 
forms of ti»e power to reign and are not Independent powers.” 
Prof. Hozumi’s ojanion, he says furtlicr, nuy be legally true, 
but politically it is unsatis&ctory and is not an essential part of 
constitutionalism. Under feudalism, laws were formulated for 
the most part by Confucian scholars, crime and punishment 
were determined by the bugyo, wliilc administrative functions 
were in the hands of the talro and karo. Fven in Meiji, before 
the promulgation of the Constitution, laws wore issued by tlw 
genroin while tite judicial oigan was the saibansho and adminLs- 
tratii'e functions were exercised by the taisei kwan. TIksc 
instances show, lie says, tliat tlicrc may be a thrcc-fold division 
of powers where constitutional govcninient has not been estab- 
lislicd. Marquis Ito (in liis Commentary on the Constitution) 
disclaims any connection between the prox^ons of tlie Japanese 
constitution and tlic doctrine of the independence of die three 
powers. The legislative body for example, according to him, 
Jkls no share in the sovereign power; it has power to ddi- 
berate upon laws, but none to determine them.” 5 ?peakmg of 
the judiciary, he says, ” Judgments shall be pronounced in tlie 
name of the Emperor, the judicial authority in this respect 
representing him in his sovereign power.” 

The controversies concerning the theory of the three 
powers does not concern us here. The adoption of the three* 
fold division in European history, under the influence of Locke 
and Montesquieu, was in order to give stability to the laws and 
to safeguard against arbitrarines.*? in government. If anyone 
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will read the preamble to the constitution of Japan, he will find 
the intention of the late Emperor was to promulgate in the 
constitution " a permanent law of state.” These are his words : 

'* Tlio rights of sovemignty of the State, We liavc inherited 
from our Ancesters, and VVe shall l>equeath to Our descen¬ 
dants. Neither We nor tlicy shall in future fail to \vielfl 
thcjii, in accordance with the provisions of the Constitution 
Iierel)y granted. We now declare to iiespect and protect the 
security of the rights and of the property of Our people, and 
' to secure to tliem tlie complete enjoyment of the some, within 
the extent of the provisions of tlie present Constitution and of 
the law.” 

Provision is made in the constitution for the exercise of the 
administrative, legislative and judicial functions separately. 
According to Marquis Ito the administrative dqiartment and the 
judicial department are different organizations, and neither of 
them suffers any encroachment upon its ^here of business by 
the other. It is a matter of indifference for the present discus¬ 
sion whether the three powers are tlieoreticaKy independent or 
whether they inhere in one person, so long as the exercise of 
these powers is fixed and rendered separate by law. It seems 
clear therefore that Prof. Makino is correct in his statement that 
Japan Itas become a ” Legal State.” 

Emperor Meiji's PoricY, 

One cannot but feel that much current d^ussion on tliis 
subject falls below the level aiined at by the late Emperor whose 
notable reign will become outstanding in Ja{)anesc Political his¬ 
tory, among other reasons for his determination that the political 
destiny of Japan shall be worked out within the limits of law. 
Foreign writers, inclined to depreciate tlie constitution because 
of its checks and reservations, have not attached due importance 
to the decided step in advance marked by its promulgation. 

Turning from the question of state law to that sphere of 
relations embraced under the term private law, let us inquire 
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what progress Is being marked. lu a recent eJItorial tlic Jiji 
Shimpo remarked that the peaceful cooperation b^ween capital 
and labor was essential to the development of tlie nation. It 
behoved thoughtful publicists therefore to give due consideration 
to tills question, now that was becoming a nation of 

flourishing fectory plants. In Mr. Osakt’s book, a sentence is 
quoted from the late Kniperor’s Coron^on Proclamation with 
respect to the relation between sovereign and subjects: namely, 
** sovereign and subjects in form, but father and sons in senti> 
nicnt.'* We liave already seen that tlic State took on the formal 
or legal relation in addition to the sentimental relation, through 
tile promulgation of the constitution. What do we find when 
we turn to private relations, for example in tlie industrial world ? 
“ Hitherto, the relation between capital and labor in the fectorics,'' 
continues tlic Jiji editorial, has been smilar to that of landlord 
and tenant, a relation not without a spontaneous and beautiful 
.sentiment (bifu). Nevcrtlidcss, such a relation belongs to the 
small family-Iikc factory. When factories assume greatness in 
size and employ thousands or even tays of tiiousands of work¬ 
men, as some do at present, tlic old relations dcjicndent iqwn 
sentiment become antiquated. Not only the rizc of the factories, 
but the ideas disseminated through education among workmen 
by which tliey become increasingly conscious of their righte, 
makes it impossible to remain contented with the old relation¬ 
ship, whatever charm it may have had, based upon feeling. 

It is a problem whicli has penilexcd l^uropean countries 
and lias recently become uigent in Japan.’* 

L.\dc>k PROniJUMS. 

A little earlier in the year, an interview with Baron Goto 
wlio was tlicn a Cabinet Minister was published in the American 
Outlook. He was asked " How is it that when throughout 
most of the dvili/ed world labor is other demanding or virtually 
^^lding tlw dominant influence in national aflatrs, Japan is 
enjoying conqjaiutivc industrial calm ? WItut is your secret.^ ** 
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" There is no political secret/' he answered, smiling. “ The 
phenomenon you have noticed is due to the peculiar nature of 
tlic Jajianesc people. In the West the strongest factor in gov" 
eminent ^ reason, logic, and ideas. But here the strongest 
thing is tlie heart, if I nay call it tliat—that is to say, sentiment. 
In industry this Is the outgrowth of tl>c old apprentice system, 
which still exists in Ja^ian, wluch fostered symiathy [and under¬ 
standing between naster and employee. We arc trying to 
naintain these warm relations between employer and employee, 
but of course it becomes nwre difficult to do so as industry 
grows to such an extent that some concerns employ tliousands 
of men.” 

In a book entitled “ A Hundred Talks," Baron Shibusawa 
devotes a nuitibcr of ” Talks ” to tlie subject in question. While 
not opposed to factory legislation he felt tlat social and labor 
problenis were not to be solved by means of law. The relation 
existing Iiitlierto between capitalists and laborers had been a 
family relation. To substitute at once a legal relation by enact¬ 
ing a factory law mlglit to a certain degree produce good effect 
but not to tlie full e:q»ectation of the government officials. Tlie 
relations existing in the past between cajxtalists and laborers had 
been a relation of feeling and affection. To provide a law and 
establish this relation on the basis of rights and duties would 
have the effect of creating distance between them. Elsewhere, 
he says in the same volume. ” The hope of social harmony, of 
a good relation between capitalists and laborers, was to be ground¬ 
ed upon the rcalis^ion of ” good customs and beautiful senti¬ 
ments.” He also remarked that "if cajjitalists and laborers 
alike followed the * royal path' (0-do) and looked upon it as a 
rule of human omduct industrial differences and law suits would 
be avoided. This bond was superior to a hundred statutes|or a 
thousand laws. The true bond was tluit of sympathy and the 
notion of rights and duties could have no other effect than to 
separate capitalists and laborers.” 
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Deei>-Rooieu Trauitione. 

A venerable tradition indeed lies back of tiie point view 
which finds exi)rcsaon in tliese quotations. From the time of 
Gyo and Shun, in Cliira, twenty centuries before Christ, the 
social order has been founded u^wn a benevolent dc^tism. 
She Hwang Ti, tlic Emperor who burned the books of China 
and built tbe Great Wall, sought to establisli a legal state and to 
enforce law. But no name in Clunesc annals is held in greater 
contempt Confucius, after giving an account of the prmciples of 
sages and emperors before his time in relation to government, 
expounds his own ideas, which arc, of course, in accord with 
theirs, and says that the ideal ruler is the one who prizes be* 
iKVoIence. Mencius calls ofticlals jxistors of men *' and 
ChuH si)eaks of the exercise of the " pastoral office with love.'* 
After ages of military violence, tlic policy of the Tokugawa’s in 
Japan was to set u]) a ** benevolent govonuuent ** luttcmcd after 
the Confucian model. I.aws as commands have been utilized 
from ancient times, both in China and Ja{)an, but only as a 
iiKans to government and not fur protection of the rights of tlic 
indi\ridua 1 . Tlie Japanese industrialist is giving voice tliercforc 
to one of the oldest traditions in {>oIitical liistory when he says: 

To establish the relation b^wcen ca^xtalist and laborer on the 
basis of law would destroy tlie traditional feeling and put in its 
place tbe cold idea of rights and duties, thereby laytr^ tiie 
foundation for strikes and lock-outs and bringing about the un¬ 
enviable relation between cafxtalists and laborers in tlic West" 
lie also sliows reluctance to sec the stop taken for industrial 
rdations already taken in the fundaniental law of tlic land gov- 
ernir^ the relation between sovereign and subjects. He would 
debar tlic conceiition of '* rights " from the minds of workmen, 
though tlic rights ” of subject is rcct^nizcd in tlic Imperial 
Preamble to tlic constitution. 'J'hough it is declared by the Jiji 
that the industrial face of Jaiian is r^dy undergoing cliangc, 
and though capital is being ejiiceutiated in tlic hands of the 
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employers giving them power over masses of laborers, yet the 
industrialist would' n)au\taun the personal relation, without tlic 
aid of law, as sufficient for tlie needs of inoderri complex in¬ 
dustrial conditions. In contrast to this attitude of mind, it is 
signiiicant that in the new Kncycloi^edla Uritannica more than 
twenty double column i)ages arc devoted to an account of the 
progress of labor Ic^slution in Western countries. 

The Idea of Justice. 

The resistance to law and to the *' cold " idea of rights 
probably grows out of a misconcqjtion. The prejudice against 
law no doubt springs from its association with force and ^ dis¬ 
trust of rights is no doubt due to tlicir identiikation witli selfish¬ 
ness. But the im^Kirtance of law has its explanation in the 
necessity of order to social progress. Laws, interpreted and 
aji^ilicd, give expression to justice though imperfectly. The 
idea of justice in the social history of China and Japan lias not 
enK^rged with fuU-orbed clearness. Even the tern^ are confused 
by which the conception of justice finds expression. 

The concei}tion of rights is higlily ethical and is bound up 
with justice. Where the conception of rights is absent the sense 
of justice is almost certsdn to be deftcieiit. It does not express 
the Western point of view to say tha t a right is that which 
enables tlie individual to bring within the range of his will or 
aetion certain things or individuals. This leaves out of account 
society. A right is a capacity which (he individual may excise 
with the approval of oiganizcd society. It is a privil^e which 
society guarantees to him. To have certain powers secured 
to him by society is correlative to the claim of society to ex¬ 
ercise certain powers over him. It is just here that a mde 
dllTcrcsice exists between the Chinese and Western civiliTatlons. 
In the former the relation ofthe individual is to a superior and )S 
realized in the performance of duties to him. With us the rela- 
tion of the individual to society is recognized. The social will 
aliccts private relations. 
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There is a two fold rq>ly that caii be made to the cojitun- 
tion that the family relation should be maintained in the factory. 
First, it may be answered that the family relation itself lias come 
under social control as regards sanitation, education, tlie ^lowcr 
of parents o\'er children and numerous other matters. The 
family does not exist as ai\ end in itself, nor in complete isola¬ 
tion. Secondly, it may be answered that the modem factory, 
for reasons different from those in the case of tlie family, should 
cotnc under collccdvc control. The production of wealdi by 
means of capital is far in excess of jicrsonal and family needs. 
Hence, tl)e surplus is used for further production in which 
thousands of lives may be brouglit under tlie control of the 
capitalist anploycr. An enterprise occupying so important a 
place in its effect upon social life cannot be left endrely under 
the will of one, but should in some measure be rcguli^cd by tlie 
will of the many, cs{>ccially in tlic dcterminadon of tlie rainimuin 
condition rutjuiatc to social wellbeing. To sum up, Ja^ian lias 
gone ahead of the West in the collective control of iiublic 
utilities (using the word collective in a modified sense). She lias 
fallen boliind the West in the coUcctiv-e control of private 
industries and, we may add, in collective proviaon for dqicnOent 
members of the state. 

Growing Tower of Taw. 

II1C situation in Japan viewed more bruadly is of such a 
nature as to give cmpliasis to tlie importance of the rule of law. 
The destiny of Ja{)an, as of other nations, is being incrca^igly 
determined by the iieqile. Hibiya .Turk lias become a sort of 
fourtli estate. The crowds which clamor tlicrc for the over¬ 
throw of cabinete act witliout organbation or rcsponsibilrty and 
under the contagion of [lopular impulse. Sue!) gatlicnngs 
arc becoming more fretiuent in tlie form of demonstrations 
and strikes. In all the ca{irIcious dianges of a mobile popula¬ 
tion, there arc two elements which make for constancy and 
order: one is the genius of a ix»plc, and the otlicr is resixxt fur 
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law. If ixjpular freedom, guided by tbe [xcculiar spirit of the 
nation, can achieve its ends, stqj by step, within the liuuts of 
law, as for example, in the political evolution of England, no 
uncertainty need be felt as to tlie ultimate good of present 
Ja|)ancse aspuation. 

Returning to our staiting i)oint and to the contact of 
western law with the Chinese tradition, in the West obedience 
to law is a matter of Iiighest importance, while in the blast, 
loyalty to persons is enforced by constant rq)ctition. I’crhajK, 
a liappy middle [»th is in the combination of these two. If by 
law, order is nKiintained, by personal initiative progress is 
assured. Ti}c superman is the impulsive force in human society. 
The chieftain is the [>ivot around which the curve of human 
progress swcc])s forward and u])ward. Almost luiy great 
undertaking one may chance to observe will be seen to be u 
sliadow cast by a single man. Ulic central importance attached 
to '* superior men in the social philosophy of China and Japan 
is of permanent significance and is the rock on wluch Socialism 
will break to pieces in the bar blast. Under Socialism, society 
would tend to tlie dead level of stagnation. Tlie " great n«ui,” 
as conceived in Chinese philosophy, though a moral rather than 
a creative force, is esscjitial to human society. Mencius says, 

To dwell in tlie spacious world of benevolence, to stand 
in tlie place of justice, and to walk in the great path of righteous^ 
ness; to practice one’s prindples for the good of the jicoplc 
when in oftice, to practice them alone when out of oHice; to 
Iiave power to keep from dissipation in riches and honor, to 
swerve not from principle under i>overty and mean condition, 
and to be unbending in tlic face of force and [>ower—these 
are the characteristics of the great man." 

Strange to say, it is just this ty[jc of man wlio feels tlic need 
of sometliing more than the rule of [xirsons. Mencius says 
elsewhere. 

" Now, tile 6rsE thing toward a benevolent government 
must be to lay down the boundaries. If tbc buuudaries be 
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not dcBncd correctly, the division of the land into stjuarcs will 
not be equal, and the produce available for salaries will not be 
evenly distributed. On’ this account, opijrossivc rulers and 
inqiUfc ministers arc sure to neglect this defining of boun¬ 
daries." 




REPORT OF COUNCIL FOR THR 
YEAR 1918 

Jif/tl and Apprtn^.l ft! He Anmml Gateml 
MititHg, Jamuiry, IQIQ. 

The /ullowlng ui ta\ account of Ujo Society’s ;vrtrk during tlio 
yearlfllft:— 

Kiglit n#neml Meetings of the Society were hell during tlie 
yenr :w «rnjip:iml with nim> in 1017. Subjorts dealt with at tlio 
iiicetiiigj were ns follo^rs:— 

.J.'jnnnry HO h (At H. B. M. Embnasy)—Jjeeture hy H. E. the 
American Anilinssiulor (Hon. Uolanil S. Morris) 
on “ The First American Envoy to Japan.” 

As this wa.e the annual genera] meeting the 
lecture wa.s .precede<l hy tlie presculatiou of the 
.onnual rej'wrt of the Council for the year 1917 and 
the election of otHcer^ Aflerwards, through the 
kindness of Tjady Lily Grorao, tea was served 
Fclmmry lOth (At Kdo rniversity)—T^tiire ou “ Jai)an and Her 
Food Problem” by Mr. John Struthers, M.A., 
B.E)C. A sjiecial inAntation was extended to moin> 
liers of (lie Tokyo Woracu's Club and the I lomc 
I’rolderas Club on this oncaiuon. 

March 13th (.\t Keio UniY^eraty)—Jjeeturc on “Tlie Pottery 
and Poltcri of JSatsmna " hf Mr. Win. L. Schwartz. 
Maidi 27l.h (At Kein University)—l/y-ture by Dr. K. Asa* 
kawa on Some Phases of Jajiuiofe* Feudal Insti¬ 
tutions.” 
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April 17th 

• 

(At Keio University)—A Pniwr by Mr. A. L. 
Sadler on the Heiko Monogatari/* with trnuslatod 
extracts. 

May 8tli 

June 19th 

(At Keio University)—Lecture on "The Ten Bud¬ 
dhistic \'irtueB” by the Rev. G. W. Bouldin. 

(At Keio Univern^)—Lecture on " Ship Construc¬ 
tion in Japan, Ancient and Modern ” by Dr. P. P. 
Purvis. 

October 24 th 

(At Keio University)—Lectciro by Mr. E. W. 
Ciemout, M.A. assisted by Prof. lohiji, on "Tho 
Dooliue and Fall of il»e Shogunate.** 

« 

WORK. OF COUNCIL 


Council meetings liftvo l)oeii held regularly during the 3 rear. 

The Council have to report the following raatteie which have 
engaged their attention 

0) PUBLICATIONS 

The Society publlslied Vol. XLV, Part 2,185 pp., o:intninii)g : 
Wmvnffo, or Japanese AnaleHs, by Br. Senchi Kato, Ktimant^m 
Baivean, by Mr. Galen Fiaher, and Feirhal XcireU; a 3/e»tona/, by 
Dr. Clay McCauley; also Vol. XLVI, Part 1,112 pp., containing: 
Spring and Antwnn J^'brs in Japan, by Mr. E. P . Kellogg, Yedo 
and Tjilyo, by Mr. Ernest W. Clement, and Some As})eets of Japan- 
ese Feudal TnsfitiUions, by Profess>v K. Asakawo. 

(2) ORGANIZATION COMMITTEE, 

Tho Organization Committee lias to report the following sum¬ 
mary of the literary activities of the Society during 1918 
Locturce delivered before the Society as roportod by 

the Reoording Secretary.8 

Lectures arranged to be delivered in the near future . 5- 

Papers aoooptcd for publication in tho Tianaaotions . 10 
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Aoropictl 1017, lOlS ... 4 

Aocoi^irtl jvjWiMlieil ini-^ ... 2 

Acrr'pteil 191-S, in prcw.1 

Artwjiteil 3018, to bo pulilisIiM 1019 . .1 

pA]H7ra koown to lie in pr^^pniTiUou with intent to olTor 
Uioin to tho Sociolj.8 


Tlio Coininilteo desircfi to mil Attention onm more to Its surges* 
tions for furtitor eontribuUoiH in the linKli of cconoiuim, iaJustr}', 
rcligbn, philosophy, biography, science, an'l the influence of the Great 
War iqion the life an<l thought of Japan. Tbeso auggeslioiis will ha 
found in the Anminl KeporU for lOlw, Ifllfi and 1917, 

(3) LIBRARIAN'S REPORT 

A snbjoeteatali^o of Uio Sodety*s Library U in prejKvmtion, 
and will proliably lie issued in the n&ir future, as a part of the 
TnmiKirtionK 

The Society’s list of Excliango has been rcviswl and aubstsDtially 
rcdoced, withoot (it is hoped) affecting accessions to the Library in 
lliORC fields in whidi tlio society is specially interested. 

Tlie Library is onnvenlcntly housed in the Library Building of 
Kcio Vniversity, and can bo cousiiltccl from eight to five daily, exoept 
on Sundays and holidays. Mcmhois have unrestricted access to the 
shelves, as well as the privilege of ivithdratriiig books. Outof-town 
members should communicate vrith Iho Assistant Lihrarlau, Mr. K. 
Kasabara, care of the Keio library, Mtta, Shiba, Tokico. 

(4) REPORT OF CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 

A mattor that has given rise to tlio greater part of the year’s cor- 
rds]v>n(lenne has been tbo free excliauge of cor Transactions (or tho 
publications ol foreign SocioUea. German exchanges stopp^l automa¬ 
tically with the War; excluding tliem, our exchanges still numberol 
fifl. Tliis list we very carefully aualysed; every case that could be 
helpful to our members, or in which our Trausaclious could lie of real 
value to tho reeiptent Society, was allowed to remain; wiUi the result 





tilfii 20 wero finally made. To each of tlio Bocioties in¬ 

volved notice ivas sent that nfto the doHvery of Vol. XLV, I*art8 I 
and [f, no nooro cxcliangcs would be made. To cnoblo tlieee Societies 
to mako thoir Library to date ns complete os posable we oflered in 
each ease to aipply, £i^ of cosf^ niisstiig starts or volumes; and further, 
wo drew attention to Uio vorj- liberal provision of Art. VI of our 
Coimtitution that— 

Tvcnruod Socioties, Eduealionol Institutions and Fuhlie 
Libraries niny obtain tiie Transactions of the Society by paying 
an annual «ibfici‘i|>tiou of five yen. If they elect to do so, they 
may compound tlie annual subscription for a term of tiilrty years 
by A single cosh payment of sixty i/en. 

To titis ootnmunicatian answer has iiecn received in seven Instance.^. 
Missing parts have been asked for. In one instance tlio Society ad¬ 
dressed becomes a subacribor, and in two other iostanoes pnospccts ara 
iutlioatod Utal this may occur. 

Following 11. £. Mr. Morris’ ])apor last January upon Towns- 
liend Harris it was suggested that some important light might bo 
obtained from the Archives of tlie Dritish Foreign OfKco upon the 
local events of that era. TI)oso archives wore removed to Ivondon 
some years ago, so tlie task of consulting them must bo referred to 
some one there; Mr. J. Cnrey Hall, our former President, was 
obviously the person to ask to do this, if it were agreeable and foasiblo 
for him to undertake it He has very heartily accepted, and in due 
course we hope to reemvo a valuable paper from Mr. Hall regarding 
Sir Kutiiortord Alrock’s share in tlie work of opening up Japan to 
foreign interoourse and oornnKiroo, and other matters of the time. 

It was intended, during 1918, to follow up tlio circulars of a few 
years ago drawing attention of Libraries throughout the 'World—in 
English speaking oountries—to our activities, aQ<l cqiedally our 
TrAiisikotioti& Owing to w'ar distractions this lias not been done; but 
my BUceesBor in ofRoo may well be rocotnroeudod to (nko tbe matter up 
in 1919, free—it may well be hoped—from tlw same disturbing 
influence. 
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(5} HONORARY TREASURER’S REPORT. 191S 


iiECEirrs. 


To BalaDce brought forward at Slst Bjo. 

1917 . . . 

Y. .378.73 

To Mombershtps. 

(A) Annual.■ . 

Y. 1,095,00 


(B) Arrears .. 

115.00 


(C) Life subs. ^c. .... 

160.00 


(B) Librarj (30 yrs. i. . . . 

60.00 


(£) Entrance fees. 

60.06 

1,490.00 

To Transactions sold.•. 


60.3.44 

To Murdoch’s History VoU 1 sold . . 


4.1.00 

lb interest excliange and sundnes . . 


23.60 



Y.2..’)40.67 

expenbiti:ke. 


By Management a/c.. 


Y. 266.35 

„ Ltbrarj- a/c. 



Assistant. 

. Y. 140.00 


losuranoe . 

15.00 


Books and Binding. 

02.(Mt 

217.00 

„ Traosactioo a/c. 

Vols. 45 and 40 a/c. .... 

. Y. 814.22 


Packiug and Blstribntiou . . . 

145.24 

% 

Insurance. 

302.39 


Other per contras. 

66.45 

1,128.:UV 

,, Mur lodi’s History a/c. 

Per contras. 


2.00 

„ Rent and Meetings a/& .... 

. . . . 

247.11 

M Adverse exchange. 

• . . . . 

.1.02 

„ Balance carried forward. 

Special <^^a.. 

. Y, 349.57 


Ordinary c/a. 

325.32 

674.80 



Y. 2,540.67 


r> 


















COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF AO 
COUNTS 1914 TO 1918 

RECEms. 



1914. 

1915. 

1919. 

1917. 

191S. 

To Membenliip* '.. 

...1,762.50 

1,525,00 

1,510.50 

1,911.00 

1,490.00 

TmuMtiooK told 

... 649.64 

217.00 

494.67 

323.75 

6a3.44 

„ Mardoch's History sold 

... 19S.OO 

125.00 

100.00 

210.00 

. 45.00 

LntarestftndSuadriet... 

... 73J0 

10.99 

46^50 

34.78 

23X0 

Total. 

...2.63H.44 

1,907.96 

2,151.87 2,479.53 

2,161.94 

Balanoe brought forward... 

...1,876.11 

348.90 

491.49 

1,073,89 

378.78 


4,514J» 

2,259.99 

2,643.36 

3,563.42 

2,640X7 


EXPEND1TUBE.S. 


, 



1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

By Transactions published 

...3,589.47 

1,178.20 

843.12 2,268.14 

1,128X0 

Murdoch’s History ... 

... 3.92 

26.26 

17X0 

112.50 

2.00 

„ T.ibr»ry. 

... 172.00 

234.96 

205.00 

135.00 

217.00 

n Admiaisiratloo ... ... 

... 118.55 

78.06 

252.85 

281.75 

260.3.5 

n Rent and Suodrise ... 

... 267.19 

247.90 

252X0 

362X0 

262.13 

* Furoitore ... ... 

... 21.85 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total ... 

...4.195.95 

1,795.37 

1,569.47 

3.174.69 

1,865.78 

Balanoa carried (erwaxd... 

• 

... 348.90 

491.49 

1.078.89 

378.73 

674.89 


4^14.55 2,259.96 2,643.39 3,553.42 2.540.67 




MEMBERSHIP 


There have been recorded durmg the year 0 deaths, 10 rG$tgi]a* 
tioQS and 4 names liave be^ removed for n<ni*paymcDt of dues or on 
aooount of oororauuications from tlie Society 1]dng returned undeliver¬ 
ed. < >n (he other side 12 new members (11 Anuual; 1 Life) have 
l>een elected; uliavcbecn transferred from Annual to Life Membership 
on pnyraeut of balances:— 

Honorary Menibci's on ioU of Society ... 20 

„ M r. of living ... 0 


Ivife Members. 1.16 

Annual Memlieis. 200 

Ijibrarics (30 years).. 17 

Lilirarios (Annual) . 10 

'lotal .. 418 


PROPERTY 

TIm most recent report of tlic stock of Trmmctions from the 
Agents is in October 1918. Tlie property of Uie Society may t>o put 


as follows;— 

Ualanco carried forn-ard.Y. 674.80 

Traosactions say.12,000.00 

Murdoch’s History Vol. 1 siy. 800.00 

library (insurod value). 5,000.00 

Total.Y. 18,474.89 
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BOOKS IN EUROPEAN LANGUAGES 


I-BIBLIOGKAPHY. 

Clak^ No. 

Catalogue of Works on Orionttl languages 

and Litcvnturc., A. Loiuloii, 1002. 1 vol.... A r> ^0 

COBDIER, P. Catalogue du Fonda Tit>ctAin do la 
l>U)Iioth£*qao natioualo. 2 partiu. Parts, 1909. 

1 vol. A 2 120 

CouRANT, M. Bibliographie Cor^ennc. Paris, 

1894. 4 vols.. A 4 39 

CouKA^r, G. Catalogue d<t9 Livrea Chitioia, 

Cor^^s, Japottats, etc. Paris, 1904. 6 voI& A 4 35 

Hoffmakn, J. Catalogiis Libroruni e{ Manuscriiv 
tornm Japonicoruni. A Pli. Fr. De Sieboiil 
Colloctorum. 1845. 1 vol. AX (52 

Laui-*rh, B. Descriptive Account of the Colloc* 
tion of Chineae, Tiltetai], Mongol, and Japancao 
Books in the Newlxtrry Xiihrary. Chicaga 
1 voJ. A .3 KH 

Mui.lku, A. OrientaUsdie Bihliograpitic. Beriut, 

1888. 1 vol. A 2 38 

Van Ronkei., S. Supplement to the Cata]<^u of 
the Arabic Manuscripts proai?r\'<*i in the 
Museum of tlto Batavia Soaety of Arts and 
Soienoca. Batavia, 1913. 1 vol. A 3 KM 

SciiUYlJiR, M. A Bibliograpliy of the Stuinkrit 
Drama, with an iittroductory Skctcii of the 
Dramatic literature of India. Nesv York, 

1906. 1 vol. A 2 4t 
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ASIATIC SCXUETY OP JAPAN. 


Claar. No. 


WiiNCjCflTEUN, F. VON. A Bibliography of the 
.Tamiicao Empire. Leideu, 1895, and Tokyo, 

1907. 2 voIb.. A 1 lU 

Arabic and Turkish Manusoripts iu the Nea** 

l)erry library. Chicago. 1 voL. A 2 127 

Cfttalogus Ltbroiiini Impressorura Hebraeorum in 
Muaeo Asiatico Irnperialis Acadeiniae 8ciea> 
tiarum Fotropolitauase Asaervatonim. Petro- 
poli, 1902. 1 vol. A 5 81 

India. Imperial Library Catalogue. Fart I. Pint 
supplement, vol. 1, A.'L. Calcutta, 1917. 

1 vol. AX 70 

list of Works in the New York Public Library 

relating to Japan. 1 vol. A 4 24 








f'ATAlXVlUK OK nOOKK. !i 

n.-G£N£RAL OR UlSCELLAKIOns. 

ASIA IN GENERAL. Cl.AflH. Ko. 

liAU'OUK, F. H. Walfi) ai>d Stmt’s from the F»r 

East. London, 1876. 1 vol. A 2 

IIkauliku, V. L La Renovation de I^Amo. Siherte- 

Qiine*Ja])on. Paris, IftOO. 1 vol. A 7 7<t 

JoNKS, W. BisecrtationM and Misoellaneoos iRecee 
rdatiog to the Histon* and Antiquities, the 
Arts, Stioncee, and Literature of Ado. 

London, 1792. 2 vols. A 3 8.’v 

llUNSEK, C. J. Outlines of the Philosophy of 
Universal History, applied to Language and 
lieligion. Louden, 1854. 2 vols.. A 5 38 

Knox, G, W. The Spirit of the Orient. Now 

York, 1906. 1 vol. A 7 8 

A Selection of the Papers read before the Oriontal 
Club of Philadelpliia. 1888<1894. Boston, 

1894. 1 vol. A 2 44 

CongT^ Provlndal des Orientalistes session di' 

Lyon, 1878. Torahs 1, 2. 1 vol. A 4 58 

Premier Coi]grL-:< Xnterimtional des Etudu 

d*£xtr6mc>Orient. Hanoi 1902. 1 vol. A 4 48 

The International Folk-Lore Congress of the 
World’s C>)luml)ia Exposition. Chicago, 1893. 

1 vol. A 5 39- 

Premier Congres International dea Etudes 

d’EstrEme^rient. Hanot, 1902. 1 voL. A 4 48 

The Confercaoe of Orientalists, including Museums 
and Ardueology Ckmference held at f^mln. 

Simla, 1911. 1 vol. AX 31 

JAPAN. 

Ayrton, Mkk. C. CliUd-Lifo in Japan, and 

Japanese Child-stories. London. 1 vol. A 7 18 

Bacon, A. M. A Japanese Interior. Boston, 

1893. 1 vol. A 7 20 

DB Bsckbr, j. E. Saved by th<* Judge. Yoko¬ 
hama. 1 vol. ..... A 1 92 

BBNNBvn.LK, J. S. More Jajionieo. Yokohama, 

im 1 vol. A 1 109 
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AfilATKJ >»OClKrY OF JAPAN. 


CT.Afl8. No. 


Bekkici^', 11. Japaneso Kaatern Ira* < 

prcsNons of Western Men and Manners. 

London, 1891. 1 vol.. A 1 Id 

OnAMjtuKLArN, B. 11. Things Ja£)aneee, Iraing 
Notes on Various •Subjects connected with 
Japan for the Use of Travellers and Others. 

Fifth Ed. London, 1905. 1 vol. A 7 12 

Ci.R-MENT, E. W. lira Japanese Floml Calendar. 

Chicago, 1905. 1 vol.AT lOG 

Cr.iaiE.v'r, E. W. A Handliook of Modoira Jn£)au. 

Tliirtl Ed. Chicago, 1904. 1 vol. A 1 14 

Dickson, AV. G. Gleanings from Ja|)an. Edinburgh 

and Ix>ndon, 1890. 1 vol. A1 90 

Ouf.TCK, B. L. Evolution of the Jajiancse, Social 

and I’sychic. Now York. 1 vol. A 1 80 

Heakn, L. Japan: An Interpretation. Now York, 

1905. Ivol. A1 4 

IIeakn, L. Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan. 

Boston and New York, 1894. 2 vols. A 1 20 

Heaen, L. Kokoro. Hints and Echoes of Japan* 

ese Inner Lifa London, 1910. 1 vol. A 1 2.‘1 

Hearn, L. I.«tter8 from the Raven. London, 

1908. 1 vol. A 2 81 

Humbert, A. Japan and the Japonose Ulustratod. 

Tr. by Mrs. C. Hoey. Loudon, 1874. 1 vol. AX 06 

Japan in tlie Beginning of the 20tli Century. 

1908. 1 voL . A 1 96 

Kawai, U. The Crown-ImperiaL Chicago and 

Lcmdon,1909. 2 vols. A 7 46 

Knox, G. W. Imperial Japan. London, 1905. 

1 vol. A 1 64 

Lampic, W. E. The Japaneso Social Orgnntza* 

tioo. 1 vol. A 1 87 

Lanman, C. The Japanese in America. New York, 

1872. 1 voL . A3 49 

Lfx)YD, A. Every-day Japan. Written after 
Twenty*8ve Years’ Residence and Work in the 
Country. London, etc., 1909. 1 vol. A 1 98 

Lonoford, J. H. Japan and the Japanese. 

London, 1912. 1 voL. A 1 29 
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Ci.Aw. Uo. 


NmnoN, J. 0. C. Japan, Country, Court, am! 

People, 1900. 1 vol. A 7 ^5 

NiTonK, I. Tlie Japancee Nation: Ite Lnml, Its 
People, and Its lyife. New York ami Tendon. 

1 vol. A 7 57 

Nohmas, F. J. The Figliting Man of Japan. 

Hie Traiaiug and Kxerdaos of tlie >Samurai. 

London, 1905. 1 vol. A 1 Co 

Pbwiy, R. li. The Gist of Japan. New York, 

ete., 1897. 1 vol. A 7 2 

Rkkp, E. j. JaiMin: Its Higtory, TradiUoiw, 
and Religions. With the Narrative of a Visit 

in 1870. Loudon,,188(t. 2 vola.. A 1 7C 

Rkin, j. j. JajMU): Travels atnl Ktwfarchoa. 

Lmnlon, 1884. 1 vol. A 4 1 

Rjcin, .j. j. Ja]>aii: Travels and Il«!S#.‘aivhes. 

Two E«l, Lomlon, 1888. I vol. A 4 2 

Hr.iv, J. J. Jn]Min luieh Reiaen uud Sbidiun ini 
Anfnige dcr Koniglioh Preussittcheii Ki^iurung 
Dargeetelit. l^eipiig, 1881. 1 vol............. A 1 108 

Retx, j. j. Japan itacli Reisen und Studien iiu 
Aufrage dor Koin’Klicli Preiiasiwthun Rc^ieriing 
iJargcstellt. 1 Bund. Leipzig, 1905. ] vo). A 1 112 

Sai.way, C. M. Japanese Monographs. 189ti- 

1905. 1 voL . A 3 109 

Satavay, O. M. l5omc Remarks on tUo .Ja]>aneae 
Section of the Ja]Min*British Exhiliitiou hold 

London, 1910. ^ Ijondou, 1910. I vol. A3 72 

SrniORTON, F. and Cakon, F. A True DescTip- 
tion of the Mighty Kir^^doru of Japan and 
Siam. Ixindon, 1671. I vol. A 1 41 

Seaman, L. L. Tlie Real Trium])b of Jajiau. 

Xx>ndon, 1906. 1 vol........ A 7 47 

SllANl>, W. J. S. The CuA- of Ten-ichi*bo. A 
CausoCek>lwinJ«]ViiH!«»History. A I^-tision 
ofOoka. Tokyo, l‘.K)K. 1 vol. A3 128 

Shioya, S. When 1 was u Boy in Ja]iuD. 

Boston. 1 vol. ..... A 1 12 

arARli, F. Japanese I^rovci-lw and Pictures. 

Tokyo and Chicago, 1910. 1 voL. At 35 

St£aj>, a. Japan hy the Jniiancso. Ijondoii, 

1904. 1 vol. A 1 81 
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AftlATJf SOCIOTY OF JAl'AN. 


No. 


T, W. B. Japan ui Yoio. Yokohama, 18S3. 1vol. AX 0 
Varkmi, B. Regni Jnponaioo et Siam. 167R. 

1 vol.. A 1 36 

AVoi.f.AWr, DE Gni-XiOiUR. Tlie Land of the Rising 

&in- Now York, etc,, 1905. 1 vol. A 1 11 


FORMOSA AND KOREA. 

Alt.bk, H. A. Things Korean. A Colhxition of 


Sketches mid Anecdotes, Missionary an<( 

Diplomatic. New York, etc. 1 vol. A 1 44 

Govenimeut-General of Chosen. Annual Report 
on Reforms and Progress in Chosen (Korea), 

1908-9 . A 5 108 

Ladd, G. T. In Korea with Marrjuis Ito. 

Ixindon, 1908. 1 vol. A 7 14 

Maokjoy, G. L. From Far Formosa, llie Island, 

Its Pooplt! and Missions. Kdinhui^h, 1896. 

1 vol. A 1 19- 

TAKiiKOHiii, Y. Japanese Kulo in Formosa. Tr. 
by G. Braitliwaitc. Now York, etc., 1907. 

1 voL . A 7 11 

Salwat, C. M. Tlie Island Depondenciee of 
Japan. An Aoeount of the Islands that have 
passed under Japaimso Control since the Re- 
storation, 1867*19]2. lA>odon, 1913. 1 voL A3 55 

CHINA * 

Affaire do ta Ghhie. 1707. 1 vol. A‘2 2 

Ball, J. D. Tilings Chinese. Notes connocUsd 
with China. 4 rev. and enl. Hongkong, 
etc., 1903. 1 vol. A 1 117 

BlakesiJ tE, G. H. China and tlie Far Ka«t. Now 

York (Clark University Lie^uree). 1 vol. A1 128 

Boroet, a. la Cliine et les Ohinois. Paris. 

1 vol... AX 56 

Davta, J. F. The CbiDoso. A General Description 

of Cluna and Its Inhalntanta. London, 1851. 

2 vols. . A 2 1 

Douoijts, R. R 8odety in China. lA>n(k>n, etc., 

1901. 1 vol. A 2 7 

















CATAI^at'K or BOOKA. * 

CLAyfl. No. 

DoutiiAH, K. K. China. Now York and London, 

1890. IvoJ. A 2 12 

Fiklpe, A. M. A Comer of Cathay. Studies from 

Life among the Chinese. Now Y'ork, 1894 ... A 3 133 

CoRw, H. E. China. Loutkni, 1899. 1 voL ... A3 WV 

Hirtii, F. & Rockhill, \V. \V. Chau Ju-Kua 
(ttNcjfi). His Work on the Chinese and Arab 
Trade in the Twelfth and Thirtoentli Centuries, 
entitferl Chu>£in>c>hi (SV^)- St. Peterelm^, 

1911. 1 vol. A 5 107 

Handbook for Cliina. 1009. Harbin .. AN 15S 

A. Manchuria : Its PcojJe, itesourcos and 

Raoent History. Ix>ndon, 191>1. 1 vol. A 2 49 

Lai-'i-titi:, P. A Cioncral View of Chinese Civilisa¬ 
tion nnd of tliu lb‘lutions of the West witli 
China. Tr. by J. C. Hall. Tokyo and 
Yokohama. 1887. 1 vol. A3 90 

Li-ttiif* Edltjant(« et Curieuscs concemant I'Asie, 
t*.Vfri(|Ue ct rAmerique. Toniu 3. Chine. 

Paris, 1843. 1 voL ...... A 3 7r> 

Lm'L):, Mkk A. In Uio I^id of the Blue (^wn. 

Tjondon and lAuprig, 1908. 1 vol. A 2 13- 

Lirrr.K, A. CluRninjpi from Fifty Years in China. 

London. 1 vol........ A 1 127 

lioiJKinLi., W. \V. The 1910 Cenmn^ of the 

Population of Cinua. Ijeydon, 1912. 1 vol. A 5 92 

ScioMoitE, £. K. Chinu, Uie Long-Lived 

Kmpire. New Y’ork, 1902. 1 voL .. A 1 131 

Williams, J. Oliservations of Comets, £h>m R.C. 

Oil to A.IX 1640. £xtracte<i from the 

Clunesi^ AnnaU. London, 1871. 1 vol. AX 15^ 

Williams Js W. The Middle Kingdom: A 
Survey of the (ioOgraphy, tlovemroent. Educa¬ 
tion, Social Life, Arts, Religion, ^c. of the 
(liioese Kmpiru and Its Inhabitants. New 
York, 1H.53. 1 vol. ...... A 2 8 

INDIA AND BURMAH. 

.Stooquelkr, j. U. The Oriental Xutemreter. 

Companion to “ The Hand-book of Britislt 

India.” London. 1 vol. A 2 24 
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AHiATic ftocmry op japan. 


Claar. No. 

Pi.AYNK, S. .Swithcrn India: Its History, People, 

Commerce, and Industrial Kesoui-eeti. London, 

1915. AX d!) 

Bi.krmrn, W. II. • Rambles and Rcoollcotions of 

Indian Official. London, 184>1. 2 vols. . A 5 11 

Ri-innkt., M. J. The Journals of. Calcutta, 1910. 

1 vol. A X 29 

WCrindle, J. W. Ancient India. Weet- 

ininster, 1901. I vol. A 2 17 

HintoricAl View of Plans for the Government of 
Ikitisli India, and Regulation of Trade to tho 
Knst Lidies and Outlines of a Plan. 1743. 

1 vol. A 4 3^ 

Gait, £. A. Census of India, 1911. Vol. 1. 

Calcutta, 1913. Pt. i., Report. Pt. it. 

Tables. 2 vols. . A3 70 

Gupte, R. B. a Pra])liu Marriage. Calcutta, 

1911. 1 vol. A 5 99 

Tandy, W. A IXficription of the Burmcae Em¬ 
pire. Romo, 1833. 1 vol. A X 23 

‘Wm'ER, C. T. Six Months in British Burmali; 

Or India Boyond tho Ganges in 1857. London. 

1868. 1 vol. A 2 23 

OTHER COUNTRIES. 

H. 0. P. Tho Maldivu Islands; An 
Account of tho Physical Features, Climate. 

History, Inhabitants. Productions and Trade. 

Colombo, 1883. 1 vol. . AX 39 

CouTAMBJSRT. E., ct R08NY, lu Tablcttu do la 

Cochin-Ohino. Paris, 1862. 1 vol. A 2 42 

Grrrake, W. Greater Russia. Tho Contiuoiital 
Empire of the Old World. Now York, 1904. 

1 vol. A 7 15 

Haua, a. Nederlandlsch Nieuw Ouiuoa on de 

Papoeache EUanden. Batavia, 1884. 1 vol A 5 9 

Lerman, C. Boro-Boudour dons Tile de Java. 

Liede, 1874. 1 vol. A 6 62 

Leeman, C. Bdr5-Boedoor op het Eiland Java. 

Leiden, 1873. 1 vol. A 6 03 
















t’ATAWXaJB OF i;iN>KK 

Cl.AW. Nr>. 

McOirmiok, F. Tbc Tragedy irf Jiusia Ui ' 

Pacific Asia. Loudoii, 15M)9. 2 vols. . A 7 H» 

Majumdar, J. '11)6 Eagle and the Captive ' 

A Study in (Jomparativc Mythology. Caloiittn 

and Ijoadon, 1009. 1 vol.... .\ 2 

Philippine Islands, Census of tliu. Wasiungtoii, 

190.5. 4vol8.. An 129 

^rAKR, P. A little Book of Filipino Ridtlles. 

New Vork, 1909. I vol. A 2 70 

Strtv, M. a. Andent Khotan. 2 vols. Oxfonl, 

1907. 2 vols..\X IH 

Tozeii, U. F. Keeearckcs in tlie Highlands of 

Turkey. London, 1896. 2 voU. . 2 84 

Waroirr, H. M. A Handiwok of tlio Philippines. 

Clwago, 1007. 1 vol. A 2 22 

Wnioirr, O. F. Adatic Kiissia. London, lOon. 

2 vols.\ n 10 
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AflIATIC SOCrRTY OF JAPAN. 


GEOGRAPHT AND TRAVEL. 


ASIA IN GENERAL. No. 

Atkinhon, T. W. Travels bi the Regions of tlie 
U|>|)er AMcl Lower Arooor and the Runian 
Ai«|uisitions on tlm Coniines of India ami 

China. Lomlnn, 1 vol... A 5 7 

Belknap, (i. E. iAM>])-Si-4i Koundiugs in the North 

Pacific Octwi. Wash., 1874. 1 voL .. A 5 8 

Coinpte rendu dee Soiuuws do la Sod4t£ du G^sgrn- 

phie. Paris, 1882 . A N 27 

Dai.y, C. P. On the Early History of Cartography, 
or What We Know of Mn{is and Map>Making 

Ixsfore the Time of Moreator. 1 vol. A /> 83 

Dah Nobin Ciialra. A Notu on the Ancioiit 
Geography of /Vsia, oompilod from Valmiki* 

raniayann. ISiXL 1 vol. A 2 121 

loEs, E. Y. Tlu'co Years’ Travels from Moscow 

Os'erland to Chinn. London. 1700. 1vol.... A 1 134 

ListKHi (Sociodado do Goographia do) Catalogoe <• 

Indiiw, Lislioa, 1889. 1 vol. A 5 78 

MAtion Poix). Tlie Travels of Mnnw Polo. The 
Translation of Marsdon Rtwisod, with Selection 
of his Notes. Etl. hy ThoiuHS Wright 

Ijondon, 1854. 1 vol. A 7 58 

MiCHlli. A. The Silwrian Overland lioutu from 
Peking to Poterslnirg. Through tlio Deaeila 
and Stoppiw of Mongolia, Tartary, etc. Tjondon, 

1884. 1 vol. A 2 50 

PAtrriirisK, M. O. Lo Livre do Marro Polo. 

(fijjMSlWff&ia-W##:?}) Paris, 186,5. 1 vol. A 5 26 

Tatkknikk, J. 11. Travels in tlio East (himin, 

1681. 1 vol. AX 37 

Thuknkkiui, C. P. Travels in Euro|H>, Africa and 
Asia performed hetwoon tho years 1770 and 
1779. London. 2 vols....... A 2 28 

United Static. Rejxirt of tho Eightli International 
Ooographic Congress held in the U. 8. 1004. 

Wash., 1905. 1 vol. A 2 109- 

Yule, C. H. Travels of Mareo Polo, tho Venetian, 
concerning tiie Kingdoms and Marvels of the 
East Ijondon. 1875. 2 vols. . A 5 27 














<UT.\UMiUE OK liOOtCH. 11 

JAPAN. Claw, No. 

Ada>19, a. Travels of a Naturalist in Japan aQ<l 

Maachuria. l4Mtdon, 1870. 1 voL. A 1 

Brsneville, J. S. DK. ijakuranibo. Fhiladelpliia, 

1906. 1 voL . A 7 8 

Biro, I. L. Unbeaten Tracks in Japan. An Ac* 
count of Travels in the Interior, inciuding 
Vints to the AborigiDoe of Yeso and the Shrine 

of Nikko. London, 1905. 1 vol. AT 4 

Day, M. S. Report of the Trigonon)etrical Sur* 
vejr of the Islaml of Hokkiudo for 1875. 

New Y’ork, 1876. 1 vol. A 4 21 

Dixon, W. G. 'fhe Laud of tbe Morning. An 
Account of Japan and Its People, l>aiioil on n 
four years* reaidonoo in that country, including 
trav^ into the remotest parts of the Interior. 

Edinliurgli, 1882. 1 voL . A I 46 

yAUMM, H>:nky. Nine Years in Nippon: 

Sketches of Japanese Life and Maiuiers. 

lA>udon, 1885. 1 vol. AT 71 

Franciiet, a. et Satatieii, Ij. Knumaratio 
Plantarum in Japonia Sponla Orescmtiuni. 

VoLl,parsl. Paris, 1874. 1 vol. A1 101 

Geertb, a. J. C. Ijee Produits de la nature 
Japonaiee et C'iiinoise. Yokohama, 1876. 

1 vol.................. A 1 79 

^rKKRTia, A. J. C. Ijw Produits de la nature 
Japonaise et Ohinoisu. 2 partie. Yokohama, 

1883. 1 vol. A1 77 

Hall, B. Aooouut of a Voyage of Discovery to 
the West Const of Cores, nnd thu Great lx>o> 

(3ioo Island. London, 1818. 1 vol. AX 4 

Hawks, F. L. Narrative of the Erpedittoii of 
an Aincrioan Squadron to the China Seas aikl 
.Fapan, performed in the years 1852, 1853, 
tutd 1854, under the command of Commodore 
M. C. Perry. Waaliingtou, 1856. 3 vola... AX 1 

Holtiiam, £. G. Eight Years in Japan. 1873> 

1881. Work, Travel, and Recreation. London, 

1883. 1 vol. A3 48 

Kanazawa, S. Uotersuchungen uW die Japan- 
isohen und Koreanischen Ortsoamen in Alteti 
Zritun. 1912. 1 vol. AI 8H 















ASIATIO ftOClETY OF .JAPAN. 


V2 


Class. No. 

K INC, C. W. Notes of the Voyage of tho Morri- 
rtOji from Canton to Japon. New York, 1839. 

2 voN. A 1 47 

Klapkotii, J. Saukokf Tson Ran To Sets, ou 
Ajicrai OC>n6rftI dee Trois Royaumos. HkflilLK 

Utt Paris, 1832. 1 vol.. A 2 114 

KLAPiiOi'n, J. Plates and Majis to accompany 
Saukokf Tsou Ran To Sots, ou Aporcu Q6n<^'rnl 
(les Trois Roynunjce. Paris, 1832. 1 toL ... AX -36 

Lyman, B. 8. Report of Progress of the Ycaso 
Cleo^ajthical Survey for 1875, ajjd Seven 
(loal Survey Roporls. Tokyo, 1877. 1 vol.... A1 56 

liYMAN, B. S. A General Report on the Geology 

of Ycaso. Tokyo, 1877. 1 voL. A 1 85 


MacFarlane, 0. <ra])aii: An Account, Goc^ra- 
phical and Historietd. from the Earlieat Period 
at wliich the Islniids composing this Rmpire 
wero known to Eurojienns, down to the Present 
Time ; and the KxixtiKtiotj fitted out in tliu 


United States, etc. Ixtndon, 1852. 1 vol. ... A 5 37 

Satow, B. M. linndijook for Travellers in Ceutral 
and Northern Japan. Yokoliaroa, 1881. 

1 vol... A *3 69 

Satow, E. M. Tlie Voj-agu of Captain John 

Saris to Ja])an,'16]3. Loudon, IBCK). 1 vol. .. A 1 99 

8c[t>moiie, £. R. Jinriktslia Davs in Japan. 

Rev. Ed. Now York and Ijoudon, 1904. 

1 voL... A 1 33 

Silva, P. F. DA. Rcminiscenciasdo Japao. Yoko¬ 
hama, 1884. 1 vol. A 1 105 

TAVjntNCER, J. B. BcschrcihungderseclisReisou. 

Genir, 1081. 1 voL. AX 37 

Tkx Katk, H. F. C. Van Het Japanscho 

Landschap. 1907. 1 vol. A 4 13 

l^iUNRERr;, C. P. Flora Juponica. Lipsiao, 

1784. 1 vol. A 1 49 

The Tokyo Zooixnucai. Socii-7rY. Aunotationes 

Zoolog^cae JaponensGs. Tokyo, 1913. AN 134 

\V KSirtN, W. Moantaineering and Ejcploration in 

tlie Japanese Alps. London, 1896. 1 yol.... A1 10& 
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FORMOSA AND KOREA. Ci.Awt No. 

Campbki.i., \V. , Kotee of a Visit to tho Taicliu 

Prefecture of Formosa. TaiuaQ. 1902. 1vol. A1 103 

Kato, B., and Ka^cakawa. S. A Catalf^ic of tliti 
liomanizod Goograpliioul Nam<« of Korea. 

Vol. 1. Tokyo. . A 1 .31 

china. CI.A^K Ko. 

Areu C. JSurrativi* of a .louriioy iu tin: Interior 
of Cliina, nixl of a Vovag:!* to ai>»l from tlnit 
Country, in tint yuiiv l^^llt iukI 1817. J^ndoii, 

1818. 1 voL . AX 14 

BAhicit, IC. C. TniV(*l.< and Keeuarclios in W<sitcrn 
Chinn. (Royal Gi!t^ni|ihi(‘al f^oclety. YoL I., 

Pt. 1.) Ix)n.lon, IH82. 1 vol. • A 48 

Bakkow, J. Travels In Ontnt. lA^nrlon, 1804. 

1 vol... A 4 .33 

CAUNr.. L. in:. Travels in Indo-Cliiua ainl iIm! 

(’liiijcw* KmiHiv. Ixjmlon, 1872, 1 vol. ...... A 1 125 

,TenM':k, T, Muemonir Ccograpliy. Pt. 1. The 

Province of China. Ijondou, 1869. 1 vol. ... A 2 5 

Pi.A'\"FAin, G. M. H. The Cities and Towns of 
Chinn. A Geographical Dictiwiary. Hong¬ 
kong, 1879. 1 vol. A 4 29 

Road Map from Poking to Kiachta. Vol. 6. A 7 .39 

ScnLEtiEi.., G. Fo«-Sai)g Kouo. 1*^ 

Pays de Fou-aang. (Prohlenit# Gdt^ra- 

phiquea. I.) 1892. 1 vol. . A 4 25 

Shaw, R. Visits to High Tartary, Yarkawl, aiwi 

Kashglinr. i.ondou, 1871. 1 vol. 3 8 

Timkowski, G. Travels of the Hu«tan Mission 
through Mongolhi to Cluim, and Rcaideucc in 

Peking. IxiikIoii, 1827. 2 vols. A1 129 

TtMKOWSKt, G. Travels of the UiuvMiui Mission 
through Mongolia ti> (3iina, and liodditKx* in 
Piiking in the ymrs 1829-1821. Ixankni, 

1827. 2 voU. ...'. A 1 126 

INDIA AND OTHER COUNTRIES. Ci.ASS. No. 

I)aiii.Ma.nn, J. Imliselio Fahrleu. Berlin, 1998. 

2 vols. A 5 2 

Huiiaki*, AjjtuoixoN. The Making of a Frontier. 

XiOixlon. 1 vol..... A 7 4 
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ASiATIO 80C1ICTY OP JAPAN. 


Cla««. No. 


The Geological Survey of India, Munioirs of. 

Calcutta, 1914. AN 1S7 

The Geological Survey of India, Meruoirs of. 

Calcutta, 1914. A N 137 

■OiJVivK, E. £. Across the Border of Patlian and 

Bilooh. liondon, 1890. 1 voL. A i3 1 

Eton, W. A Survey of the Turkiah Empire. 

Second Ed. Lon^n. 1799. 1 vol. A 3 99 

jBNNBa. T. That Goodly Mountain and Lebauoii. 

Narrative of a Ride through tlie Countries of 
.Tudrea, Samaria, and Galileo into Syria. 

Loodoii, 1894, 1 vol. A 2 27 

Mauintosii, a. F. A Military Tour in Europeiiu 
'l\irkoy, the Crimea, and on the Eastern 
Shores of tlie Black Sea. London, 1854. 

1 vol. A 2 .59 

RrrrKK, C. The Comparative GeograpW of 


ilAbBii, H. K. Relation d’un Pdlerinage ^ la 

Mecqueen 1910<1911. Parts, 1912. 1 voL... A 5 105 

U.S. Dept, of the Interior, Bureau of Governmrat 
Laboratories. A Hand-List of the Birds of 
the Philippine Islands. Manila, 1906. 1 vol. 


V 


A 4 49 









CATAI^SUK OF KOOKK. 


ir» 

ETHNOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY. 

GENERAL. Class. No. 

D^oonibrexnunt tit TyjK* dus Craiitv KdolitJiqueK 

Paris, 1896. 1 voL . A .5 66 

KtLix^raiihiadxen Kcichsmusetims, Katalog (!(». 

IM. 1. 1910. I^tiitlcn . A N 109 

Rijks EthnographiBcti Miueuni tc Leidcti. 1912. 

Gravcnhago. A N 150 

Ciuimet, Annals du. Conferences foites au 
Musoq Guimet cn 1911. (Bil>Uothdqun 
vulgarisation. Paris. A 7 •% 

Mus^o Guimet, Annals du. Paris... A N 16 

Musfie Guitnt’L GuitUi illustr^ dii Mus6> (luimet 

de Lyon. 19111 . -f' “ . ^7 

Musfe GuimeU Petit Guide llluatr^. Paris, 1894. 

1 vol. A 2 78 

Museum of Moscow, Report of tlie. Moscow, 1913.. AK 172 
Ti(iKCJTJji3<, A. Lta V^ritsblGS lustrunseats IJsuols 

lie L’ago He la Pierre. Parts, 1897. 1 vol,... A X 21 

JAPAN. 

BATxnidX>R, J. The Ainu of Japan. 'Jbe Religion, 

Superstitions, and Oenoral Uistory of the Hairy 
Alx)rjginee of Japan. New York and CTiieago. 

1 Tol....... A 1 8 

Gowla}id. W. Tho Dolmens and Burial Mounds 

in Japan. Wertnunster, 1897. 1 vol. A .I .'51 

Munko, N. O. Prehistoric Japan. Yokohama. 

1908. 1 vol. A 1 74 

&rAKH, K. The Ainu Group. Chicago, 1904. 

I voL..... A 1 45 

McLbod, N. Korea and the Ten Lost Triljea of 

Isra^. Yokohama, 1879. 1 vol................ AX 2 

CHINA. 

SpexcxjlU. Descriptive Sociology, Chinese. Com¬ 
piled and aljstractod by ^ T. C. Werner. 

London, 1910. 1 vol. .. AX 64 
















AsrAllC SOCICTY OP JAPAN. 


ChAm. Ho. 

•Stauic, F. IjoIo Object in tliu Public Musuutn, 

Milwmikue. (Roprintod froin Vol. L, Part 2, 
of the Bulletin of the Public Museum of thu 
City of Milwaukee). 1911. 1 vol. A 2 129 

Ministre tie rListruction Publique ut dee Beaux- 
arte. Bulletin do la uominiesion ai'u)i6ologique 
do riudochino. Paris, 1011 . AN 117 

INDIA. 

AKDBRaoN, J. ClatAloguo oud Handbook of the 
Arohroological Collections in the Indian 
Museum. Calcutta, 1883. 2 vols. .. A 2 20 

Archceoloncal Survey of India. Annual Report 

(1902-3) . AN 7 

ArchsoolofncalSurvey ofludio. New Imperial Seriee. 

Vol. aXXIX. Ck)org Inscriptions. By B. L. 

Rioe. Rpigmphia Garuatica. Vol. I. Madras, 

1914. AN2 10 

In<lian Arobicological Policy, 1915. Being a Re¬ 
solution issued by the Qoveruor-Graeral in 
Council on the 22iul October, 1915. Calcutta, 

1916. 1 vol. A 7 69 

Archfloological Sui'voy of India. Antiquities of 

Indian Tibet. Parti. By A. H. Fjuncke... A 5 110 

Ardiscological >Survey of India. Soutli Indian In¬ 
scriptions. Madras, 1913 . A N 2 8 

Archrcologicat Survey of India, Frontier Circle, 

Annual Report of the. Peshawar, 1912. AN2 6 

Archmology. Progress Report of the Arolueological 

Survey of India, Westorn Circle . AN2 !> 

Arohteological Survey of India, Eastern Circle, 

Annual Report of the. 191^16. Calcutta... AN2 12 

Arclueologioal Department, Southern Circle, 

Madras. Annual Report of the. Madras, 1911. AN2 2 

Arohsological Survey. Burma, Report of the 

Superintendent. Rangoon, 1912 . A N 2 3 

Annual Progress Report of the Superinteudent, 

Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Northern 

*arde. 1912 . AX 63 














« ATATXUJUK Oh* IITMIKS 17 

No. 

Annual Vrogrees Jtupnrt of tho 

Mulmmmadau aixl Bntiit]i Mouum*Miti>, 

Northern Cirde, for the Year ending 31 ft 

March, 19].^. AllAlm]>ad, 1913. 1vol.. AX 

Brown, J. Coooin. Catalcgue KaiM)UDu of the 
Prehistoric Antiquities in tho Indian Muauum 

at Calcutta. Simla, 1017. 1 vol. A 7 30 

Burma, List of Ancient Moimmcuta in. Baiigoon, 

1916. 1 vol. A 7 liO 

Ethnograjthic Sarvoj lixiia. Autliropoinetrie 
Data from N.W. Bonlerland Calcutta, 1909. 

1 vol. A r» 101 

Ethnograpliie Survey of India. Anthropoinutric 

Data from Bombay. (Jalaitta. 1 vol. A 5 102 

Etlinographic Son’ey of IndIn. -\nthroiwntntrie 

Data from Btirnm. ('alctitta, 191^. 1 vol..<. A fi 103 

Kthnognijihie Survey of India. -Vntl>ro|>onn?tric 
Data from Ibihichtstan. Caleiitta, 1908. 

1 vol. A 5 104 

IjONQiiURKr, ;V. H. Ilampi Ktiins. 1 tcacrilHid mtd 

Illustrated. Madras, 1917. 1 vol. A 7 78 

lIii.t.KR, H. M. Notes of uTrip to tli<t ViHltlaks of 

Ceylon. 1 vol. A 2 48 

Watiukli., L. a. lleport on tlic Kxmvatioii at 

Patalifjatm (Patna). (Jalcutta, 1JH|3. 1 vol. A it 54 

Wadpk!.!., L. A. i Hseoverv of the Exact >yte of 
Aaoka’s Clamic Capital of Patnliputra, tlie 
Pnlihothra of the. (Iroeks, nml Dtwcription of 
the Superfidal llemains. (.‘alrutta, 1K92. 

1 vol. A 4 42 

OTHER COUNTRIES. 

.JicxKS, A. K The Bontoe Igorol. Mnniln, lOO.'J. 

I vol. A 4 46 

Kinpkrkn, T. 11. (lGdoiikl>o»ik. Batavia. 1 v<d. AX 40 

Ka|)orton van de Comimsie in Nwlorlandwdi-hxrie 
voor Oudheidkundig ondiirTOek op .lava on 
Itatavia............ A N 20 

Rked, W. A. N<^ritop of ZamiMth#. Manila, 

1904. 1 vol. A 4 45 
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\‘<rATK' fOCIKTY OF JAFAK. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Ct.A^K. No. 


The Hiatoriau?’ HiHtory of Hw- World, ljundoii. 

1908. 26 vok . A 4 40 

JAPAN. 

Ak/moto, S. LonI li Ntioeukc and Now .Japan. 

Tokyo, 1909. 1 vol. A 1 9 

Aaakawa, K. Somo of UieCoutrilmtions of Feudal 

Japan to the Now Japan. 1912. 1 vol. A 1 66 

Akakawa, K. The Origin of tho Feudal IjhimI 

Teuiiro in Jajrfut. 1914. 1 vol. A 7 38 

AvREa, G. Fonmo Mendca I^nto. Lislxxi, 1004. 

1 vol. A 4 60 

Bkckkic, .1. E. DK. Feudal Kamakura. Outliiiv 
Sketch of the Iliatory of Kamakura from 

1186 to 1333. Yokohama, 1907. 1 vol. A 1 57 

h^y^KKit. J. E. PK. Notes ou the Mongol Invasion 

of Japan. Yokohama, 1 vol. A 1 60 

Kwker, J. E. PB. The Nightleas City (T^A4£)> 
or 'riui History of tins Yoshtw-ara Yukwaku. 

Yokohama, oUt. 1 vol. A 1 107 

Bi.ack, John K. Young Japan. Yokohama and 
Yodo. A Narrative of the Sttltlemeiit and tbu 
City from theBigiiUigof cheTroattes in 1858 to 
the dose of the year 1879. New York and 
London, 1883. 2 vola. . A 7 81 

Bra(M, T. O Japao |ior dontro. Lis1)oa, 1904. 

1 vol. A 1 28 


Braitowaite, G. Life of Sogoro, tho Fanner 

Patriot of Snkura. Yokohanui, 1897. 1 voh A 7 42 

Bramrek, \y. Japanoeu Chronological Tahlea, 
showing tlm Date, according to tliu Julian or 
Gregorian Calender, of the h'irst Day of each 
Japanese Month from Tai-kwa Ist year to 
Moi-ji 6th year (645 A.D. to 1873 A.D.) 

1 vol. A 1 34 

BniRKUiVt F. Japan: Its History, Arte, and 
Literature. Vola. 1-8. Boston and Tokyo, 

1901-2. 12 vote. 




A 1 70 















cArAf/Ma:K oF li) 


Cr.A»<. Nf». 

BufNKLKY, K. A History of the INwpK 

Ix>ndon amj New Vork. (iiiatoriaiut’ HU* 
tory of the World.) 2fi voU..V 4 40 

CiJOiKMT, E. W. Hildreth's *'Japati ns it was 

.md is.” Chicago, 1906. 2 voh». A 1 1 

Ci.roiBNT, E. W. Constitutional Imjjerialisni in 

.Inpan. New York, 1916. 1 vol. A 7 <54 

Ci-KMKNT, E. W. A Short History of .Japan. 

Chicago, 1915. 1 vol. A 7 A5 

DENtno, W. A New Life of Toyotonii IIi<leyoslii. 

Tol^o, 1904. 1 vol. A 55 J2ft 

Hknino, W. .Tamil in Days of Yore. Tokyo, 

1906, 1 vol. A 3 127 

Dit’K INS, F. W. Chushingura, or the licynl lA^ague. 

A .Japantse I{oiiinnce. London, 1912. 1 vol. .\ 7 40 

W. .Tajuui. A Hkotidi of tlio History, 
i iovoniment aikI < Ifflcers of the Empire. 

Edinburgh :uid Jxindon, 1869. I vol. A 1 ^2 

Eahii.akb, F. W., and Yamad.k, Y. Herwe 
•Tapan. A History of the War liotwecn 

f 1iina and Jajiau. Yokohainn. 1 vol. A 1 <57 

Fkasbu, H. a Diplomatist's Wife in Jn^iati. 

l>ondon. 1 vol. \ 7 41 

Goix)wnin, U. N. Karrativo of My (Captivity in 

.TniMin. London, 1818. 2 vols. 1 54 

Grkknic, I). C. Osoda’s Life of Takaiio Nagahide. 
(Tnuisacticmsoftlie A. 8. J., Vol. XLl., Pt. .3.) 

Yokoliaroa, et<^, 1913... A N II2 

<4biffib, W. E. Towittontl 1 larrU, First 
ArDei'i<4Ui Envoy in .Japan. TjoisIou, 1895. 

1 vol. A I 22 

Guikfks W. K. Matthew HalhraitJi IVry, a 
Typical American Naval 0(fio»T. Uoaum, 

1887 . A 3 138 

Gbipfis,W. E. V^orlwck of JajMin : A Citizen of 

No Country. Now York. 1 vol... .V 7 5 

Gbikfir, W. E. The .la^MUHWi Nation in Evolu¬ 
tion. Step© in the* Progress of a Great Pciopk’. 

Now York, 1907. 1 vol. A1 24 

Guimina, .1. II. 'I'he- Progress of .Ja}ia)i. 1853- 

18T1. London, 1911. 1 vol.\7 <52 
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ANfATK* JIOCIICIV (If JAfAN. 


Cr^AHft. No. 

IIawkh, F. L. Niiriutivo of tho Kx|KHUtion of an 
Amt^rican SriUmlron to the Clunn Sens and 
Japan, prfonnod in the years 1852, 1853, and 
1854, under t]in command of Commodore 
M. C. Porry. 3 vols. Washington, 1856. A X 1 

J. Tlio Narrative of a Japauoso. Whatho 
lias soon and the jxtoph^ )hi has met in the 
oounNi of the last forty years. Yokohama, 
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MoBSAtAN, 6. Nevr Japan, the Land of the Rising 
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1905. 1 vol. A 1 26 
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1 vol. A 1 27 
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Washington, 1907. I vol.... A X 16 
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with Special Heferenoe to the Prevailing 
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Laogues dee ))cuplcs non chinois de la Chine. 
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Mission D’OUono. VI.) 1 vol. A 5 111 

MaOgowam, J. a Manual of the Amoy Colloquial. 
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JoNKBU, J. C. (i. Woordenbook. Leiden, 1908. 
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WarnboKiJ. Tobabatoksch-deutschee Worterbuch. 
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1 vol. A 2 W 
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1904. 1 voL . A a .V) 
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Tartarea I'aris, 1820. 1 vol. A 4 52 

Ross, J. Coroan Primer. Shanghai, 1877. 1 

voL . A 1 .55 

BansE:iU‘:R, <). Tbe llatau Dialect as a MomlKU* 
of the Philippine Group of lysnguagcs. Pt. 2. 

Manila, 1908. 1 voi,. A 4 47 
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tiorui in HimluBtani, With verbal translations 
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WiiiTNKY, W. 1), A 8:inskrit Oramuiar. Txiipzig, 

1870, 1 vol. A 2 43 

WiirrNKy, W. 1). T(n* Roots, Vorh-Focnis, aiwl 
Primary Derivatives of the Sanskrit Language. 

A Supplement to his Sanskrit Grammar. 

Loiprig. 1885. 1 vol. A 2 45 

Whitney, W. D. Oriental and Linguistic 

Studies. New York, 1874. 1 vol. A 2 30 
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VIIL-EELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 

GENERAL. Clarh. 

Finot, L. (Publ. jvar). RastrapalapariprocJia. 

St. Pdtci^xiurg. (Bihliothoca Buddlitca. II.).. AN 155 

Kern, II., and Nanjio, B, (SttSJI). Saddhar- 
mapuudarikn. Kt, P^tcrsltourg- (Bibliotheca 

(Buddltica. X.). A N 155 

PoiwiN, L. de la Vall5e. (Puhl. par). Madliya- 
makavatara par Condrakirti (traduction 
tihdtainc). ^ P^tursbourg. (Bibliotheca 

Buddhica. IX.) ..... A K 155 

I’oirwiN, L. dt' U Vall&. (Puhl. par), Mula* 
madbyamakarikaa. 8t. P^c?ral)ourg. (Biblio* 

thoca Buddhica. IV.) . A K 155 

Uadiajv, V. V., and Maix)v, S. E. Suvarua- 
prahhaaa. >St. P^n>l)ourg. (Bibliotheca 

Kuddhira. XVII.).... A N 155 

Bkndall, C. (Ed. by). Cikshtutamuccaya. St. 

P^terabourg. (Bibliotheca Buddhica. I.). AN 155 

Skktbr, J. S. (Ed. by). Avadana^ataka Su 

P^tersbourg. (Bibliothoca Buddhica. III.) ... A N 155 

S'CARf.-Hoi/TTErN, A. V. (PubL par). Kien- 
Ch’ui-Fan-Tsan. St. Pi-teraljoui^. (Biblio- 

UiCfli Buddhicu. XV.) . A N 155 

^^*ALLF:^'KK, M. (Heruupg. v.) BuddliajiaUtu. 
MblnnuidhyaniakavrtU. St. Pdteraburg. 

(Bihlothctn BuikUucn. XVL) .. A N 155 

Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Ed. by J. 

Hastlngo. E^nbuigli, 1U08. 3 voU. . A 5 7.i 

Transactions of the Third Intemational Coogrees 
for the History of Religions. Oxford, 1908. 

2 vols. A 5 ]*2 

Cakus, P. Thu Gospel of Buddha. 3 Rev. Ed. 

Chicago, 1895. t vol. A 2 33 

(^VHua, P. Buddhisni and its Christian Oritiev. 

Chicago, 1905. 1 vol. A 2 57 

l>Ain.Ki^ P. Buddhist Essays. Translatwl from 
the German hy Bhikkhu Siiacara. IxMidon, 

1908. 1 vol. A 2 46 

MuiJiBB, F. M. The Sacred Books of the East 

Vol. XXI. Oxford, 1884. 1 vol. A 2 61 
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apiatk; Mociirrv of .tai*an. 


Cl.AflR. No. 


f^UBiTAoiu BiiiKflHU. A HucMhist OtitechisiT). An 
Outline of the Doctrine of the Bud<lha Gotama 
in tl>e foi'in of question nnd nuswur. Ijondou, 

1890. 1 vol. A 2 29 

Wakrks, II. C. Buddhism in Tratislations. Vot. 

Ilf. Comb., 1898. 1 vol. A 4 30 

WrLi.rAMs, M. M. Huddhisiu in its connection 
with Bninmiiisni nnd HiivUiUm. and in its 
rontvAst witli Clu'Utiunity. New York, 1889. 

1 vol. A 2 40 

JAPAN. 

Anesaki, M. Nichiron, tho BudilbUt Prophet. 

Tendon, 1918. 3 vol. A 7 Cl 

Anrsaki, M. KeliRious History of Japan. Au 
• Outline, u’itli Two Appendioes on tJio Toxtual 
History of the Buddhist Scriptures, Tokyo, 

1907. 1 vol. A 1 30 

Association Conconlin of Japan, He]>ort of the. 

Tokyo. 1914. A N 1,1 

AfirroN, \V, G. Shinto: Tho Way of tho God*. 

New York and Bombay, 1905. 1 vol. A 1 50 

Boui.din, G. W. Ton BwUlhigtic Virtues. (Trans¬ 
actions of tlwj AJ^J., Vol. XLI, Pt. 2.) Yoko¬ 
hama, 1913 . A N 112 

Gbifpis, W. E. The Religions of Japan from 
the Dawn of History to tho Era of Mcijt. 

FourtJj ed., rov- Now York, 1907. IvoL... A 7 19 

Imai. T. Bushido in tho Past and in the Present 

Tokyo. 1 vol.-. A 1 39 

KoRAVAHin, N. The Doctrines ofNichiren, witli a 

Sketch of His Life. Tokyo, 1893. 1 vol. ... A 1 .'32 

Lt.OYD, A. The Creed of Half Japan. Historical 
Sketches of Japanese Buddhism. London, 

1911. 1 vol. A 1 18 

NrrCRE, I. Bushido: 'ilio Houl of Japan. Niiie- 

teeuth Ed. Tokyo, 1913 . A .1 134 

Paokr, P. L. Ilistoirc de la Religion Chr^tienne 
au Japon depuis ISDBjusqu* d 1854. Paris, 

1889. 2 vols.. A I 73 

RictacnAUKii, Auouet Karl. Studies in Japanese 

Buddhism. New York, 1917. 3 voL . A 7 #>6 
















rAT.\l.«*miK 01* IHK>KH. JW 

Ol.A.-w. Ko. 

Rrrmt, 11. A History of FroUwtant Miseioji* in 
Japan. Tr. byti. R AlUrts'hU 'Jokyo, 

1 vol.. A :j 

ScinvARTK, W. !>, 'i'h«! (irnit ShriiH^ <rf Ithunio : 

Soroa Notes on iSluutri. Aiiuu'nt ami Motli-rn. 

(TnuuMctioos of tlm .A. .S. .1., Vol. XLI, 

i*t. 4.^ Yokolinnui, int'l .. AN 112 

SoYf:x SitAKU. Sorniona of :i ]lu(lilht4 .Milwt. 

Atl(lres9t» on ReligioiH S^ihjwrts. (’hiaigo, 

1906. 1 vol.\ I 4.1 

UcRiMUKA, K. How I lUtifluna a Christian: (hit 

of My Diary. .Sixth l*/l. Tokyo, 1913 . A «'« 137 

M. W. Dj-:. Tim Dragon in ('liina and 
.Tnpiui. .Vmsteninm, 19I.‘«. I vol. A 3 tiO 

CHINA. 

Bkaf.. S. 'rhc Roinautk* of bukya Binltlha 

from tho Chimtse Sanscrit. Tjotitlon, 1A7>’), 

1 vol.\ 3 .Ml 

CiiK.v Hoak-Cuaxu. Tins Euonoiuic PriucipUa 
of Confucius au«l His School. NcwA'ork, 1911. 

•ivols.\3 13 

Cni;s' HuAN-CiiAmi. Tlie K<»noriiic Principliie of 
Confucius and Ills !;»shool. ].(On«kiii, 1911. 

2 vols. . A 7 (>7 

D’Hkkbelot. BibIioth6()uc Ormulalo, on J>ic- 

tionaire llnivurai.'l. A kllay*;, 1777. 4 vok. .V 4 .W 

Dot’di.AS, R. K. Confucianism and Taouisni. 

London, 1879. I voL. .A *3 97 

P^DKiNH, J. The H(‘Ugiou9 (knilitions of tke 

Chinese. Ixsmlon, 1859. 1 vol. A 2 3 

PZrri:iH 3. lland-lsook for tho Stndo-nt of C’hituuv 
Buddhism. Hongkong anil Shatiglmi, 1870. 

1 vol.. A 1 13*i 

.Ioiis>rroH, R. F. Buddhwt Cliinsu I/jikIou, 1913. 

1 vol.. A 3 (14 

•Tin.iKS, S. Lh Lrtvro dt-H RsHwiiptni'M*?* ot d«tf> 

IVincB, cn Chinou* ct Fmn«;iiis. Paris and 

r>ondon» 1835. 1 vol. \ I 123 

J. 'Xlm life nnd Tttfhitiga of (.Vwifucius. 

Willi FJxplonatory Nolua Fourth Ed. lAnuion, 

1875. 1 vol.\ 5^ 
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rt^iCIKI’Y Of JAPAN. 


Clasp. No. 


Mil .NK, W. Till! SdcriHl Kiliut, conttutiing: tiixtoun 
Mftxims of thn Ji^nijM'ror Ktuig-Jit. Bhnnglmt, 

1870 . A 2 37 

SuoiURA, S. RiiKluldf^iu as Pn^trvud in Chiim 

:uul Japan. Philnclclphia, 1000. I vol. A 5 28 

TftoiBfm!. Tomo 1. 1011. 1 vtil. A1 122 

INDIA. 

Barth, A. 'Fho RiiligioitHt/India. London, 1882. 

1 vol. A3 88 

A Briof SuniiDory of Do Kn Znng, the Sutra of tlui 

Glorious Ago. l>nr}eoIing, 189.5. 1 vol. A 2 124 

Davuks, T. W. B. Buddhist Indio. London ond 

New York, 1903. 1 vol. A 2 18 

])ow»6n, J. a Classionl Dictionary of Hindu 
Mythology and lloligion. Geography, History, 
luid Literature. Ix>ndon, 1879. 1 vol. A 3 82 

JCnaukk, F. DAsManavA-Crauta'Surru Buch2-6. 

St. Petersbourg, 1903. 2 vola. . A 4 41 

Notus on the Position of Women among Ilindns, 

MoslemB, Buddhists, and Jains. Calcutta, 

1909. 1 vol. A 5 100 

Oldknbkro, H. The Vinaya Pitakam: One of 
the Principal Buddhist Holy Scriptures in the 

Pali Language. London, 1879. 3 vols. . A3 1 

Hamiiar Sen. Bharat Knhnsyn, or !E)Bsa}rs on the 
Ancient Religion and Warfares of India, etc. 

1 voL ... A 2 63- 

SuMi'A Kdan-po YuckPal Jor. P^ Sam Jon 
Song, Pt. 1. History of the Rise, Progress and 
Downfall of Buddhism in India. Calcutta, 

1908. 1 vol. A 2 120 

Sykks, W. 11. Notes on tlie Religious, Mora), and 

Political State of India. London, 1841. 1 vo). A3 92 

SwAMY, M. G. Sutta Nipata, or, Dialogues and 
Discourses of Gotama Bnddha. London, 1874. 

1 vol.. A 2 31 

WILLIAM8, M. IBnduism. London and New York, 

1878. I vol. A3 96- 

Dollinoek, J. J. I. The Gentile and Jew in the 
Courts of the Temple of Christ. An Introduce 
tiou to the History of Christianity. London, 

1906. 2 vols . 


A 2 97 

















rAIAl/XIlIK !«• IW>C*KK 35 

A. .1. iiiiddhint Tc‘Xb* quotml a-* 
fvripture hy the <t 08 p«l of Jolni: A Distwcry 
in tUo Ix>wur Critimm. Philadulnhin, 190R 

I voL .\ 2 47 

KnMUNDH, A. .1. Buddhist juul Christian (tOApols. 

Second KtI. I’hila^lelpinn, 1004. 1 vol....... A 2 75 

J. a. Ajiostolioul JiotnriU of Karly 
Christianity from the J>:ite of the Crtnatixioii 
to thti Middhi of the Snonnd Ointiiry. Tjondon. 

18«B. I vol. A 3 70 

'I'Im’ Historia Monasttcn of Thomas Bishop of 
Mur^, A.D. 8-10. JDd. from Syrat; Manu¬ 
scripts in the British Museum mid other 
Lihrarius by £. .\. \V. Buimsi-i Ijomlon, 

18«3. 2voU.. A 2 00 

MII.1.01TK, Ij. ue. Apcrcu Sommairc do riiistoiro 
ilin Religions di» Ancioiis Peuplee (Jiviliaos. 

Paris, 1 vol. A 2 73 

Muir, W. Tim Cornu: Ite Composition and 
Teaching, and tliu Testimony it imars to tlwi 

Holy Scriptures. Jjomkm, oto. 1 vol. A 3 95 

SroiiART, J. \V. 11. Islam tuid Its Founder. 

liondon. 1878. 1 vol. A3 98 
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1X.-ART. 


JAPAN. Ct.aw. No. 

ANT»i-:itf«:>N, W. Ja]>a««H' Wood Kngmviijg*: 

Tliwr liistory, Toolmiquo, und Ohni-actcrmtics. 

Now VaI IjQiidon, 19<»8. 1 vol. A 1 42^ 

lUf/r/JiK, K. l->io Arohituktur dor Kiillbuuten 

JaiMui*. Ikirliu, 1007. 1 ^'ol. A 4 20 

Bino, & Artuitic Jnptin. llliiPtratloiis mid EsBays. 

Vol. 6 . Ixind., 1801. J vol. AX 0 

Bowisp, J. L. Kotom on 8 liippo. A Sequel to 

JapmiQM KiianielH. Uvorjiool, ISOH. 1 vol. A 4 16- 

Itowfx, J. L. Notoe on 8 hi]){) 0 . A Sequol to 

JupanuDc Kimnuiia. Ijondon, 1896. 1 vol. ... A 4 15 

Bowk^s J. 1a JnjMinoHo Marks aud Scale. Loudon. 

1 vol. A 4 17 

Ootalogue do Louduroe ct d’Kstampoe Jnjtonaieoe. 

]8!)3. 1 vol. A 4 4 

Ontologuc de Pointuroe tit d’Ketampos Ja|ioimiscs. 

Paris, 1893. 1 vol. A 4 5 

Ofttnloguo do Puintiiree ot PiMiQiopes Ja|) 0 iiai 8 U 6 do 
Miuiaturee IndO'Porsancfi otdc lAvree Holatift 
d, I’Oriwt et au .fapoii. Paris, 1891. 1 vol... A 4 28 

Cram, S. A. Impt'casious of Japaneee Arob(> 
tecture aud tho Allied Arts. Now York. 

1 vol. A 4 9 

Focir.TA>M, Henri. Hokusai. Paris, 1914. 1vol... A 7 73 

HnisjT, M. B. Ja|)an and Its Art. Tliird Kd., 

revised and enlai^od. I/>ndou. 1 vol. A 7^ 13 

Mkvkr, M. Zar Theoriii Japainsdun* Mueik. 

Jjeipsig, 1903. I vol. A 1 88 

Morsr, E. S. Japaixst) llonics and tlioir Sur> 

roundings. New York. 1 vol. A 4 11 

Sporry, H. Dae Stempciweeeniu Jajuui. Zurich, 

1901. 1 vol. A 4 3 

Stran<ik, E. F. Tile Colour Prints of Ja|)ao. 

An Appreciation and History. London, 1906. 

1 vol. .. A 1 48 

V 188 RK, M. W. DE. The Dragon in C*blna and 

Japan. Aroaterdam, 1913. 1 vol. .. A 1 68 
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OTHER COUNTRIES. Clajk No. 

('ntaiof'uu of a (>)lic>ctioii of )>y Kuro|KsHi] 

anil American Artista, and of Chinese, Cochin* 

Chinese, Korean and .Ta])aneso Keraroics, the 
Property of T. K. Waggaman. 1888. 1 vol. AT lift 

lIiRTn. F. Scra^id from a Collector’s Note Book, 
being Notes on Some C^iinese Painters of the 
Present Dynasty, with Appervtlioee on some Old 

Masters. I.,eii>zig, lOOf). 1 voL . A 1 133 

S'liTART, H. N. CJ!atalogucs der Munten en 
Aniuletten van China, Japan, Coroa en 

Annam. Batavia, 1004. 1 vol. A •*» fiO 

i^ASTHi, H. Kkihiixa. South Indian Images of 

(tods and (ioddessea. Madras, 101R. 1vol... A 7 77 
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AHIATIC 80CI15?rY OF JAFAN. 


X.-INDUSTRIES. 


JAPAN. 

Clahh. 

No. 

Dopartiueiit of Ai^rioulluru aiul Coinmoroo. Oiit- 
llneRof Agnoultitrf!* in .rapan. Tokyo, 1910. 

1 vol. 

A 3 

40 

Krukman-Mithoui), A. li. llio Bamboo Gunlon. 
Ijondon, 1806. 1 vol... 

A 1 

rjS 

(irc>at Britain (Government Printing). Reports on 
tho Mainifaciturn of Pnpor in Japan. (Japan, 

1 No. 4). Jjondon, 1871. 1 vol. 

1 

AX 

12 

Groat Britain (Oovcnnnont Printing), Reports 
on tho Pi'oduction of Tea in Japan. (Japan. 
No. 1.) Xx>mIon, 1873. 1 voi. 

AX 

10 

BcfN, J. J. Tlio IinUiatrios of Japan. Together 
ivitli an Account of its Agriculture, Forestry, 
Arts, uiul Cotnni<irci«. London, 1889. 1 vol. 

A 4 

12 

•Sforky. Die Vurwenduiug dos Bainbus in Jaj^xau 
und Katalog der Sporry* sohon Boinbus- 
Bamralung. Zurich, 1903. 1 vol. 

A 1 

84 

OTHER COUNTRIES. 



.Ta8psk, j. K eh PiKNOADiK, M. IJu Inlauddchu 
Kuostnijvorbeid in Nederlandsoh Indie. I. 
Hct Vlechtwerk, 1912. 

AX 

19 

Jahpbr, 8. E. BH PiRHUADE, M. De Inlandsclio 
Kuostnijverheid in Nederlandsoh Indie. 1. 
Het Vlechtwerk. II. Weofkimst 111. Dc 
Batikkunst 3 vols. 

AX 

19 

Nirdseleih, G. RttsourooB Vegetalosdes Golontee 
Fran^aiees. (Ministero dee Colonies). Paris, 
1902. 1 voL . 

A X 

42 
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XI.-CURRENCY AND NUMISMATICS. 

CbASS. No. 


Munko, N. G. C^rw First KiL Voko> 

linma, 1904. 1 vol... A 1 3 

.THpAn<£c Financin) A<lmini)<trntioiu A History of 

tlio .Tnpancsc OirrnjK!)'. 1 vol... A3 86 

Matsoka'I'a, M. l{<)|>ort on tlut Adoption of thu 
Gold Standard in .Taiwin. Tokyo, 1899. 

I vol. A 4 6 

Kunkoku Kahoiscirihu. Currc3)cy Adjustment in 

Korea, Report on. Tokyo, 1911. 1 vol. A3 45 


United States (CommiieiioT) on liitf^rnational £x- 
<dianf:n). lieport on (Ito Introdmlicn) of tho 
Gold Kitcluinge StoiKlmtl into China, tho 
Philippine Wands, Pannnm, ntwl (-Hhor Silver- 
using Countricst lutd on tlm Stability of 


Ext'liunge. Washington. 1904. 1 vol. A3 52 

RoniNSON, J. Oriental Nninisiuatiis>. A Catalogue 
of the Collection of Rooks relating to the 
Coinage of tho East. •Salem, 191.3. I vol... 3 73 

Van t>rr CitfJr, J. A. Catalpgtie dor Kuroisnoa- 
tiaolie Yerzamcling van hot llataviaasch 
Gcnootschap van Kunsten on Wctensclrappcn. 

Ratavia, 1896. 1 vol. A 4 55 

Report of tho Operations nf tho Numismatic ami 
Auliquarian Sodnty of Philadolphia for 
the Years 1878 niul 1879. Pliilaldeijdna, 

1880. 1 vol. A 5 6 
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AMATHJ H(«!rerY Ol-* JAI'AK. 


Xn.-Ea)TJCATI0N. 

Cy'r.AHK. Xo. 


jApftUtisc Dc|)Hrtraeut of Education. An Outline 
History of Japanoso Education. Prepared for 
the Plnliulelphia loCoriiational Exhibition, 

1870. New York, 1870. 1 vol. A 1 17 

I k'portinont of Education. Annual Report of the 
Minister of .State for Education, 19I0>1911. 

Tokyo, 1913. A N 107 

Kikuchi, 1). Japanese Educatio?i. Looturos 
dollvoreil iit tlio XTnivorsity of Ijondon. 

Loudon, 1009. 1 vol. A 1 83 

Loaibard, F. a. Prc>Meiji Education in Japan. 

A Study of Japancso Education previous to 

the Restoration of 1868. Tokyo. 1 vol. A 7 43 
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XIII.-fiOCIAL PROBLEMS. 

Ci.AW. No. 

Japan, Bitrimu for I>k« 1 Alliur^ IIojih; 

m«nf. Tbo litu-nl }^fc of Tokvo, 1910. 

T vol.;. A 7 H.5 

Ja]i.'in. Uuro:iufor IxK'-nl AHhii':*, Hu<iu‘Ihiiartinont. 

Tin* Ilistorv of Holiof Work.** in Japan. 

Tokyo, lOKi*. 1 vol. A 7 

Japan. Burmu for IjOcnl AfliurK, lloiiMt Pujiart- 
niunt. Our Rcliof Worka mxl Clmritahli! 

Kntorpritw. Tokyo, 1910. 1 vnl... A 7 A4 

* Tamuwa, N. T1»o Jaiwiim- llriJr. Now York 

an<l Lomloii, 1904. 1 vol. A r*! 41^ 

Bard, E. ChinoM! Lif«i In Town »ii<l (."ountry. 

Netv York and Ixjmlon, 1907. 1 vol. A - 9 

yMiTii, A. 11. Villa;ro lafoin CliiiHi. Now York. 

1 vo!.\ 1 10 

WiM.AMB, F. NV. The (Ihlnm* Itntni^rant in 

Further Asia. 1 vol... A 4 31 

Koij>KfiNUKa, T. \V. Peopiw mul Prohli-ms of 

India. lA)i>don. 1 vol. A 7 75 
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xmxTic socnsTTY of jafan, 


XIV.-PERIODICAL S. 


GENERAL 

^\rteA du QuiiisiiiiDu Coiigros Iiitoi'imtiODa) d<« 

OrientAlistcs. (>>poiihngon, in09. 1 vol. 

Ainorican Antiquarian and Oiionial Journal, 

Roprint from tho. <> voli>. 

Amorican Ciciographutal Sodoty, Ilullctin (formerly 
Journal) of Now York Vol. VI. 1874. 
Now York.;. 

Antliropoli^ical ItuttiUilo of (Iroixt Britain and 
IrNArni, Tho Journal of .. 

Aiithroj^iogischon (•i«uIlaohAft in Wiou, Kfitt- 

hcilungeii dor .... 

BntnvttiascI) Genooteuhnp von Kunstcn on Weteo' 
Miliappon, Vorluu)d<i1ingcn van hot Doel JjIX. 

(1913) .;. 

Anioricau Oriental Hooioty, Journal of. Vol. X. 

(1880) . 

Bataviaasch Gonootachap van Kunstcn on Woton- 

sdiappon, 8ernt Tjontini.... 

Bulletin de r£oolo frau^uisc d’Kxtr('mo*Oriont. 

Ill, (1903). Hanoi. 

Deutschen Gesellscliaft fur Naturu. Volkerkuudo 
Ostasicna, MitthoLIungen dor. Tokyo .. 

Deutschen iDOrgenliindianUdn Gessellsnhaft, Zeit- 

schriftdor. Bel. 27. (1873). 

D’Etudes Oriuutalus, Arduvoa. Vol. 1. Baris ... 
Geographical Review, The. Vol. I. (1916). 

New York...... 

The Geo^aphical Journal. Vol. XI. (1898). 

(The^yal Gvographtcal Society, London) ... 
Geeellschaft fUr Erdkundo %u JjeiprJg, Mittoilungen 

dor. 1912. Leipzig^. 

L'Histoire des Religions, Revue de. Tome 1. 

] 880. Paris . 

Imperial Russian Geographical Society. Mongolia 
and Kam. St. PoterslMurg . 

Imperial Russian Geographical Society, Bulletin of. 
Tome 42 (1906). St. Petershourg. 


Oi.Aao. 

No. 

A 4 

50 

A 3 

110 

A N 

.31 

A N 

17 

A N 

11 

A N 

126 

A N 

03 

A N 

126 

A N 

41 

A N 

12 

A N 

;J8 

A N 

162 

A N 

31 

A N 

29 

A N 

156 

A N 

64 

A N 

6 

A N 

53 



•r^v - 



















fJATAIXK.I.’K or 1 K««)KK. 




Ct.AHS. So. 

InijKjrial Kiiasiaii <«x^rai)JiimI isocioty, Ktiukolo- 

gical Vol. XXIX. (I1K)4) . AN »l 

In))H!nal Russian (iragraphirnl Sockay, lit*port of. 

St. Petcrslmirg . AN 8 

Invontnris der Vurzameling Kanrtt’fi UsnisterKlo in 

liet Algumecsti Krjksart’liiff. le Siipp. ]!>14. A N 143 

Journal Asiatii|U«. V'H. S*?r. Tomo I. (1875). A N (>6 

Ta Soci6t6 <l’AntlirojH>lngics dc I’urUs Bulletin* d«. 

2 Sor. Toiiii! 1. (18701 ... A N 70 

()cstcrrddti*chu MonHt'>.*<rlirifbf. den Orimt. llri^. 

von orientoliscbeii Mustaim in Kion . .A N 15 

Oriental Review, Dc)>nrtmfiil of. lieprint from 

The Amoricaii Antk|uuriaii. 10 vols. . .A3 111 

Osterrdchische Monatssrlirill fur lUm Orient. 

Wien, BM)3. I vol. A X 23 

Uoynl Asiatio Society of (vrent Britain and Irulanti, 

Journal of. Vol. VL (1873) .. A N 53 

BocidUi Iin}Xirial(! Uu'<su de (itlographie bC^r:toir<-s 
de la. Section l^tlinogmphiqiu*. Tonu^XXIX. 

1904. St. Petersbourg . A N IM 

BociiitS Innperiale Ruaw? ilu (loograpkie M£nioir<x 
do la. Section Htati*ti(|U(!. Tomi*. XI. 1912. 
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